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THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN 


CHAPTER I 

MY SUCCESSOR TO THE THRONE OF KABUL 

There is much criticism mid difference of opinion as to 
who Aril I be my successor to the throne of K rib til; 
many guesses are made, end people wonder why 1 do 
not openly and publicly declare my successor. On 
this question, however, not only are foreigners kept 
in the dark, hot even my own countrymen and relatives 
have not been told my intentions. Home people con¬ 
jecture that my eldest son, Hubibullah Khan, whom 
they consider the rightful heir, will he the fortunate 
person; other* mention Na-rullah Khun, my second 
eon, because he was chosen by me to go to England 
upon a visit to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria; this, they 
fifty, is a clear sign that 1 shall appoint 1dm to succeed 
tne. Others, again, held the opinion, before the death 
of Hafizullali, my dearest and most beloved son, who 
wju so handsome and such a favourite, that ho was 
the heir in toy mind. Other* sav. No, Mahomed 
Omar, whose mother is one of my moat influential 
wives, will he the heir, 1 have reasons for not 

making any public declaration on this question to 
tol. il a i 
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ignorant uncivilised people, but for the mlazmalion 
r>f those who ere gifted with wisdom, diplomacy< and 
common - gratfe* 1 have given out very plainly and 
publicly who is to be my heir T by my actions and 
the practical work of administration of the public 
affaire of the kingdom. There are numerous reasons 
why 1 do not wish to make any public declaration, 1 
will mention a few : 

(1) Jt has frequently happened in the past that the life of 
the heir hr^ been endangered; and, consequently, I prefer to 
concent my intentions as long and m fur us I can. 

r2) TIlo troubles that came to my predecessor, Shcra All, 
who appointed Abdullah Jan a;? his successor, are quite sufficient 
tfi deter me from following Lis example; for his other sous 
rebelled ra gainst liim, 

<E,i Of coarse the throne is the property of the Almighty 
Rbiii of kings* our Creator, who appoints kings as shepherds to 
guard His dock, and into who?ecaru lie confides the erea Lures* of 
Ibis hands. I therefore leave it unto Una to elect that one of 
my sons to bo tho future Amir who proves by his merits to be 
th-s most worthy of the honour. 

(4) To those who are acquainted with the history and affairs 
of Afghanistan, It ha well known that the kingdom ie ruled on 
constitution^ principle namely, tlie people have full authority 
to choose their king; and kings* who have been forced upon the 
people against thetr wish, have Inst not only the kingdom but 
their heads ns well ] It would, tboreforu, be ridiculous to 
force quo of my sons upon them against their wish; it if 

better to leave it to the people to deride who shall he their 
ruler. 

(®) Examples are not wanting in history where heirs, after 
bomg nominated u null by the reigning monarch, have tried to 
put an end to tiic? lives of thdr own fathom to hasten on their 
own time fur ruling. Though 1 am proud of tho good dlspoeb 
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tion of my sons, at the flame time I know the bad disposition 
of the peciplo of Afghanistan, who have m often atimd up 
brothers against brothara and nous against thpir fathers. 

(6) l do not like to cause dispute*, quarrel#, and annoyances 
amongst my own family during my lifetime; if they will only 
be wise, ami stick to one of my sons and be united and one- 
hearted amongst themselves, there will be no fear of the public 
peace being disturbed, Rut if they do quarrel it will be just 
os well that they should be ptmisliwl fur their Imd behaviour in 
net listening to tny ndvice, 

T need not give any more reasons for not publicly 
nominating my successor; 1 will only mention here 
that 1 have shown very plainly to the Afghan people, 
and others outside Afghanistan, which of my sons 
1 consider to be the rightful heir lo tny throne, .Before 
proceeding further, however, } must contradict the 
statements of those who, either from ignorance or 
■selfish and mercenary motives, are trying to get money 
from my wives and sons by fluttering them that they 
""dll be the heire to my throne. 1 should think it 
unwise to give full details on this point, on which it 
is more politic to Iks as guarded as possible. But all 
these people who spread such rumours abroad are 
simply ignorant of tny intentions in this respect. 

Hie policy which 1 have adopted concerning my 
successor requires that some reference be made to the 
history of Afghanistan, and although this has been 
treated more in detail in another part of my book, 

1 will give a few words here relating to such policy. 

The first King of the Durani dynasty, to which I 
^long, was Ahmad Khan, better known as Ahm ad $huh 
urani, or Abdali, who succeeded to the throne of 
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Afghanistan m A.D. l74B f corresponding to 1061 
Hijirn (the year of Mahomed's flight). He was a 
constitutional monarch p and was proclaimed king by 
the chiefs and representatives of various trills who T 
being tired of the troubled state of the country, wanted 
to have one king at their head for the .sake of pence. 
Ahmad Shah, acting on the advice of the representatives 
of these tribes, was n very popular ruler. He also con¬ 
quered India and became one of the greatest Emperors 
in the East After Ahmad Shahh death, history records 
in full dot nil how bis sons, owing to discords between 
them and their endeavours to break down the coristitu- 
tiouiil system of Government, IohL the kingdom. The 
last King, named Shah Slmjah, whom the English 
wished to force upon the people against their wish, 
was killed by the Afghans together with many English 
also who supported him. 

My grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, himself found 
that the principal cause which led to the r uin of Ahmad 
Shah m dynasty was that Timur, in bis lifetime, divided 
hia kingdom into provinces, appointing his sons to lie 
Governors of the various provinces. Each son had his 
separate revenue as well as Jus own army, and after 
the death of their father, which happened in 1793, 
they fought amongst themselves, thereby greatly redne- 
iug the strength of the kingdom. I need not relate in 
detail here, how my grandfather. Dost Mahomed Khan, 
succeeded to the throne, owing to the quarrels between 
Timurs mns> He also made the same mistake by 
dividing the kingdom of Afghanistan among his sons, 
and giving to every one of them a separate army. In 
consequence of this policy the sons were placed by their 
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owti father in the position of being nhle to fight 
against each other. For instance, ray father was the 
V iceroy of Turkestan, and had the largest and strongest 
army, second only in force to that of the King. My 
grandfather appointed Shore Ali Khan, his other son, 
to bo the head of the army that was with him at Herat 
at the time of his death. My uncle Azim hud the 
provinces of Knram and Jnji with the forces there as 
his inheritance. Shore All’s own brother, Amin, had 
Kandahar together with its soldiers. Sirdar Aslant 
Khan was placed over Hazara and Samian, and so 
on, the rest of the provinces with their soldiers I wing 
divided among till the other pons. When my grand¬ 
father died, therefore, they were all prepared to fight 
against, each other. This condition of tiling? caused 
a great deal of weakness and bloodshed in the kingdom 
from the constant quarrels. 

Having before my eyes these examples as an objert 
lesson, I am not going to follow in the footsteps of my 
predecessors, thereby causing my own sons to fight 
L ft tween themselves. I therefore keep my sons in my 
capital of Kabul, and they are all under the orders 
of ray eldest son; 1 have arranged matters in this 
way. 

At the commencement I gave my eldest son very 
little work, but gradually added to liis duties, and also 
to his dignity and authority, as he advanced in years 
and experience, placing many matters connected with 
the administration of my kingdom under his care. So 
fur have 1 proceeded in this policy, indeed, that 1 do 
not myself now hold the public audience (or durbar), 
which all the Kings of Afghanistan, including myself, 
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have always att ended in person; I leave this duty 
entirely to my eldest son. I have appointed my 
seoond son, Nurullah (Habibullah's own brother), head 
of the Accountant-General's and Revenue Offices, under 
his eldest brother's orders. lie takes all instructions 
from and gives in all his reports to him. My other 
sons, Arainullnh, Mahomed Omar, Ghulnm Ali, etc,, 
will he appointed in their turn to various official post*, 
also under the orders of Habibulluh, their eldest brother* 
The heads of every department, whether civil or 
military, send in their despatches and reports of the 
work done to my eldest sou; they also attend his 
durbar with the same ceremony and state that is 
observed at my own. 

Upon all matters connected with instructions to the 
Governors of provinces, to Generals and other military 
officers, stationed at various points in my kingdom, iny 
eldest son nets according to my instructions. These 
instructions are either in the form of a written code 
of law, in which case he is not obliged to ask me any 
questions; or he receives them directly from me in 
particular cases that arise during the course of the day, 
and consults me personally. But every official id 
instructed to look upon my sou as the person whose 
commands must be obeyed. In addition to this, 
since the year 1897, 1 have given my son authority 
over the State Treasury and Exchequer, which until 
then had been entirely under my own control. All 
orders for Treasury payments are issued by my son. 
Hi; also has authority to appoint or dismiss Government 
officers, w bethel civil or military; he may increase or 
decrease their salaries. This authority, be it under- 
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stood, is not quite absolute; everything is subject 
to my approval; but he exercises kia powers in such 
a way that the people are taught to look upon him as 
fully empowered by me to act. 

He Ls also the Supreme Court of Appeal; he ia 
above all the ecclesiastical courts, the revenue and 
commercial courts, and the criminal courts: there is 
no court over him, with the exception of my own 
durbar. 

Virions writers have made a grave mistake in 
stating that, the succession to the Kabul throne depends 
on the rank of the mother of the claimant. 

At one time they discussed the chances of Shore 
Alts title to the throne of Kabul, on the ground that 
hia mother was si lady of the royal family. Upon this 
account, said they, he was better entitled to the throne 
than my Esther, Amir Afzal. Tilts is ji mistake. In 
the first place, my mother was a lady of the old royal 
family, descended from Shuh Tahma^p, while Shore 
Alfa mother belonged to a clan called Sa lim sar, 
a branch of Popufrssi, and none of her ancestors hud 
out upon any throne» 

On the other hand, Amir Do*t Mahomed's mother 
was a K a $d 1 - bash, a family quite foreign tu Afghanistan* 
but for util that he was made Amir. 

In the first place* the Mahemedan religion, by the 
laws laid down by God s Holy Book, the Konm, and by 
Mahoinednu traditions, looks upon all the children 
without any distinction between their mothers, as 
having equal rights of mheritonce. So much so f that 
if the meanest and lowest born slave gives birth to a 
child, tikis child is entitled to claim equal rights with 
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the children of the royal wife. Such a slave is 
considered as much a wife to her muster as is any 
other married wife. There is no such thing, according 
to Mahomed’s law, aa superiority atul inferiority or 
legal right* of one over the other. Therefore it is 
not right that one should be milled the queen und 
the others nothing at all j if their husband is a king 
they are all queens, and if he is a beggar they are ill 
^ e Sg fll 'S' Of course, there are favounfe^ amongsti them, 
but that docs not mean that through their indue nee 
the king should ruin his reputation, as Amir Shore 
All did, by appointing as bis heir his younger soil, 
Abdullah Jan, a stop thaL resulted iu his other sons 
rebelling against him. 

Leaving the religious side of the question, the 
Afghans are a brave nation of warriors, who do not 
select a king on account of his mother, but for Ids 
own merits and fitness for the post, as well as for the 
reason that, he is the sou of a king, 

Mr (now Lord) Curzcm was the first European who 
found out what my views on this subject were. In 
“ hum °rMus conversation in 1895 he liogun his re* 
marks by n joke, and ended them with a most im¬ 
portant political question as to who would be my 
successor. 1. having already committed myself in a 
joke, could not refuse to give my views on the 
matter more fully than f originally intended. Luckily, 
however, the conversation took place in u small 
private room, where there were not more than two 
or three pereons present to hear what I said, and 

therefore mischief could not he made by reports 
getting abroad* 
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ft ifl quite dear hy our religion, as wolf os by 
our customs, that the eldest son succeeds to the 
throne, provided he is fitted for the post, and is 
also approved and selected by the nation. There 
have, however, been instances where younger sons 
have been nominated hy fathers who were so weak 
as to allow themselves to be influenced by the 
mothers of such eons. The result has invariably 
been to plunge the country into civil Wats, struggles, 
and failure. The wisest policy, in my opinion, is to 
net us 1 have myself done, and keep the royal family 
and princes under the influence and power of my 
eldest son. More than that, I have given him us 
much power and experience in the administration of 
the kingdom during my lifetime us the won of u king 
could ever expect under such circumstances. He 
scarcely requires a fresh nomination to the throne 
after my death, for at that moment be would bo 
prepared to fulfil all the duties he had been practis¬ 
ing under my instructions and advice. He will not 
have to struggle and fight in order to establish his 
authority, nor are any of his brothers in a position 
to oppose him, they being Ilia servants us are other 
officials in the kingdom. They are brothers by ties 
of blood, but servants in the administration of the 
kingdom. 

My subjects ought to learn u lesson from Queen 
Victoria, who sent her son, the Duke of Connaught, 
to India, where he served moat attentively and 
willingly under the English Generals who ware servants 
of his mother, the Queen. 

There tire some outside enemies of my family to 
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be considered, but 1 will only mention in a few wordb 
my views respecting my own sons. I will deal elg*c~ 
where with the people who lay claim to the Kabul 
throne. It m a curio ns thing that even well-informed 
and responsible English men r holding high official posi¬ 
tions, regard the Afghanistan of to-day in the light 
of twenty years ago. In illustration of this, it is 
jnst m if a person were to say: “ Ob! the English 
Governmeitt is a very creel Government, because it 
has such a cruel law m Jo hang a man for sheep- 
stealing ■ it is quite true that men were hanged 
for this fault at one tune, but now that the people 
are more civilised and better educated, the laws are 
more lenient and more adapted to suit the needs of 
the nation. Just, so with Afghanistan. The country 
has made more rapid progress during the last twenty 
) eflm than many other countries in fifty years. People, 
therefore, who are ignorant of the great progress 
and changes that have been brought about 3 and 
the circumstances which led to those changes since 
my accession Eo the throne, should not assume a 
know lodge they do not possess. They will then 
avoid the mischief of misleading the British public 
by their writings, 

Sometimes misleading articles appear in the English 
papers, giving the names of people os cluLmanta to 
my throne, when such people either died years before 
the articles were written, or never existed at all If 
they did exist, they never dreamt of such ridiculous 
nonsense, I hope that my people are wise enough 
and strong enough to choose for their king that one of 
m\ sons who m worthy of each n high respondibilitVf 
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without the interference of uny foreigners in their 
private homo policy. 

A a the throne k practically in the hands of the 
representatives of the nation, I have tried to unite 
some of the most important families in the kingdom 
to my eldest son in the ties of blood-mln lion ship, hy 
marrying him to the daughters of some of the highest 
men in the land, and hy engaging his sons to other 
daughters of a suitable age, Some of these marriages 
ore as follows : 

The first wife, and perhaps the most important, is the 
daughter of Mahomed Shah Ktsao, chief of the Tagkab and 
niece of General Amir Mahomed Khan, the Senior General 
and head of the Kabul forces. This marriage unites my son 
to the moat powerful G hiked Tagtiab tribe. The greatest danger 
as well as the greatest «eenrity of the rnler of Kabul depends 
upon the loyalty of the army, and the army of Kabul, I may 
but, is bound to obey its most popular officer, General Amir 
Mahomed Khan, in a ease of emergency My son's eldest son^ 
named InatuUah, is the sou of this first wife. 

Thu second wife, and perhaps of equal importance with the 
first-named, if not even greater, is the daughter of Kazi Synd- 
ud-Din Khan, my officer at Herat; she is the grand-diingbter 
of Abdur Rahman Khwii Ulntu (the head of the Church of 
Afghanistan), This wife also has a son. The uncles nod 
cousins of this Lady are the heads of the ecclesiastical courts 
at Kabul, Jellalabad, Kandahar, Herat, and Balkh, the largest 
towns in the kingdom. 

The third wife, who has one son and one daughter, is the 
slaughter of Shag&si Sarwar Khan, my former Gentleman Usher, 
holding the same post as that now filled by Sirdar Abdul 
Kudus Khun. He was afterwards appointed Viceroy and 
Governor-Gen ami of the whole ul Turkestan, hi the plum of 
mj cousin Ishak. He has been compelled to retire, nnfortnn- 
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ntcly, on uccoiint gf ill-healtk Being a dLstingmtibed jitultis- 
moiij however, and still young Lind active, he will be of veiy 
great service to my son, if circiamstaiices should require it 
This lady is the step-daughter of Shiigani Snrwar Khan ; her 
own father was the late Loi Naib, once in the service of Amir 
Shere AU Khan. Her brothorn are the nn!y useful men that 
Ayub possesses. 

Hie fourth prospective wife, to wlium my mn is betrothed 
hut not yet married, is u moat influential Iady t even mare bo 
than the three already mentioned, bo far us family is concerned. 
She is the grand-daughter of the late Amir Shore Ali Khcm, and 
daughter uf his eldest son* Ibrahim Khun, at present iu Indin- 
Thia k a marriage which might unite the two royal families to 
the Kabul throne, namely, the late Shore Ali's family and mine. 
This union will put mi end to the perpetual wain and trembles 
tlnit were always taking place owing to the re inn n deretandings 
between niy father and Amir Share AJi and their descendaEiUi 

Hn. fifth wife is also of a very noble family, and unites iny 
mn ^ ^beg chiefs, as the daughter of Mir Sorabcg, «- 
King nf Kohb mid niece of Sirdar Kudua Elian on her mother'a 
Kida 

The sixth wife m a daughter of the chief of the Maogal and 

Khost provinces. Her son, named HayaMkh, in mmid in 
age + 

The seventh wife h the daughter of Akbar Khan, the 
Muniand Khsn of Lnlpura This alliance unites my mn with 
the most powerful tribe of the Motnauds an the Indian frontier* 

Habibulluli s oldest son, iniitmllLih, is engaged to 
the daughter of Omta Khan of Rnjuur; the other 
children am nko engaged to member of noble 
families 

It is quite clear that if these important men are 
united to my family by such strong ties. It is to 
t eir uwn Interest to support ray son, who will thus 
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f)6 protected from internal as well as from external 
troubles. 

My second son, Nasrullali Khan, is united to the 
following families. His first wife is a daughter of 
my only living uncle at Kabul, Sirdar Yuasif Khan. 
The second wife is a daughter of the late Sirdar 
Fakir Mahomed Khan, whose brother Nur Mahomed 
Khan is the Colonel of my body-guard. The third 
wife is the daughter of my most trusted Commander- 
in-chief at Herat, named Faramurz K him. 

In this manner, and in various other ways which 
do not concern this chapter, 1 have attempted to 
unite the representatives and chiefs of the various 
important positions and tribes to my son and family. 



CHAPTER II 


THE at IANS 1 TOOK FOR THE EN’COtFltAGlUIKKT OF 
PROGRESS IN COMMERCE, rNDl’HTRIES, AND ARTS 

Foreigners in the Afghan Service, 

The Creator of the world set an example to teach us 
that we are all dependent upon each other an follows— 
that in the person of every individual the in embers of 
the body depend on each other, the head without 
the body, or the body without the head, arms without 
hands and hands without fingers cannot tie of any 
service at all. Therefore, the system of tills world 
hiifi been founded Lit such a maimer that every hunum 
being stands in need of the help of some other parson* 
The greatest sovereigns can learn a lesson from the 
thought that the mightiest among thorn is dependent 
for his comfort and needs upon menials, such as the 
cook, the shoeblack, the tailor, and so on. They must 
therefore not think that they can do everything thrm* 
nelvee without help from others. They muat also hear 
in mind that Almighty God took a week to make this 
world, as it ift taught hy the Bibles, to show us that 
patience in required for the completion of all projects 
and plans. \\ e must not be too haaty, nor must 
lose courage. 
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The strength and force of every Government 
depends upon the elements of which it is composed. 
The more learned, experienced, clever, and useful men 
there are in the Gove mm cut, the stronger, mom pro¬ 
gressive, and more flourishing that Government will 
be. It is for this reason that Governments employ, and 
appreciate, the services of able men. 

Kings stand to their countries os the vice-regents 
of GoiL Either directly, or through their ministers, 
they exercise the rights of Fortune or Misfortune—of 
life and of death-—over those who lire placed under 
their rule. But they must always remember that the 
Almighty King of kings, whose viceroys they are, 
expects them to treat all His creatures with equal 
kindness and justice, without distinction of colour (be 
they black, fair, or red), no matter what their religion 
may be (whether Muslims, Christians, Jew's, Hindus, 
Buddhists, even those who do not believe in the 
existence of God Himself). Arguing from this point, 
kings must act without partiality, and give equal rights 
and privileges to those who enter their service, or who 
take up their abode in his country, just as if they wore 
his own subjects, irrespective of nationality or religion, 
to carry out the example of that Almighty King whose 
assistant* they tire in tempo ml affairs. 

It is a curious thing that we arc all very keen in 
discovering the faults of others and seeing our own 
virtues; but we are short-sighted in seeing our own 
faoJts and the virtues of others. A careful and at¬ 
tentive observer of modem life in various countries 
and kingdoms can easily judge for himself, whether 
it is the custom with all highly civilised and boastful 
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powera to give the same rights-, rank, and appointment!: 
to all their servauU and subjects without distinction 
as to nationality, colour, creed, or religion, I am proud 
to say that people who have taken service in my 
kingdom hare been raised to higher positions than 
even my nearest relatives, Such posts are those of 
Mir Mims hi (Secretary of State), Quartermaster- 
General, Chancellor of the Exchequer, First Lord of 
the Revenue, personal doctors to myself and my 
family. This proves that 1 set more value upon merit 
and ability than upon the claims of relationship and 
personal friendship. 

fnsfaa'nllah (God willing), if my sons and successor* 
follow my example in employing able officials in their 
service without prejudice against nationality or religion, 
their country will always prosper. They must per¬ 
suade their own people and relatives to work ky 
giving them every assistance in the shape of all owances, 
etc,, and they must work for all they get. Sadi says 
in a popular poem : 

14 WsttumL any pains there are never any ^tnu, 

TW p exam only pins who takes palm* 

Having now introduced the subject of this chapter 
and. having said a few words of advice to my Rons anl 
successors* I will proceed to slate the steps 1 took w 
procure the samoe of clever and capable people from 
many different Jiatlu as. I rewarded them for thetf 
services to tne T and my nation benefited by their work 
and instruction, becoming s kilf ul themselves in m&uf 
crafts taught them by the foreigners. 1 continue to 
work upon the same principles, and 1 trust that my 
successor? will do the same. 
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It IB impossible for me to give the names of all the 
men who have done me service, but I will mention a 
few of them whu have not only executed work them' 
selves, but have left something permanent behind them 
in the progress made, by which the Government has 
benefited* Some have established entirely new depart¬ 
ments in the country, others I Lave taught the Afghans 
various trades and arts so well and thoroughly, that 
they &re able to carry out the works entirely alone in 
the absence of their teachers 

Of the people from other countries who were- and 
are employed by mc p some have resigned and soma 
have left my service on the expiration of their agree¬ 
ments p some are still working for me; others, 
again, have been dismissed, owing to their own fault. 
I will not mention the names of these people, as I 
do not wish to injure them in their future career 
wherever they may go. Of course if the world 
finds this out for itself I am not responsible* 11 Re¬ 

veal not thou the errors of others, and bo mayest thou 
expect the Almighty to overlook thine errors in 
return,"—K oran. 

My policy of introducing foreigner into the country 
is sometimes criticised* People wonder why I do not 
send my own people to Europe, instead of having 
teadiers for them in Afghanistan* My reasons for this 
policy are as follows; 

(1) To the fineatmut Ought I to have sent my people to 
other countries to learn the different mtuuifpcLurea and in¬ 
dustries * I will answer, in the first places this would have 
entailed heavy expense,, which expense die paresis of the 
youths were neither willing nor able to pay, and my Govara- 
vol il a 
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ment wa& not rich enough to pay the money out of the 
Treasury. 

(2) I have frequently asked my hakims (physicians) and 
workmen to bring their sons to mo to be sent abroad and 
educated os doctors, engineers, and bo gu, hut my request only 
met with the answer of silence : 

(3) My subjects do not know foreign languages, and if they 
were to go abroad it would take a bug time before they could 
do any practical work, as they w on Id first have Us learn tha 
language so that they could understand the subjects writtnn in it 
I accordingly opened on office, under the superintendence of Mir 
Muoshi Sultan Mahomed Khan, through whom also all the 
English and other foreign ere employed in tire various factories, 
etc., were instructed to send their reports to me. There the 
bncika on manuluetureSp mat!icinatics, cherub try, physico* eto, 
are translated into Persian. A branch of this office is also to 
be opened in Indio. Several books have been already translated, 
and acme are published aa helps to the studies of tlit= young 
men. 

(4) It it my opinion that some of the Orientals who go m 
the West to he educated, instead of acquiring the abilities and 
umnta of the Western peoples, import Western vices into their 
own country, such ns drinking, gambling, etc. Many, too, Iosk 
all belie! in faith and religion. 1 therefore consider it wiser to 
have the young people educated under my own supervision, 

(6) No science has a solid foundation in n country unless it 
cue] be HLiuIied in the actual language of that country. 

i d) In the present cose, I keep un urging my people to learn 
their work properly and quickly, os well on insisting that the 
foreign instructors shall teach as quickly and thoroughly 03 
[■osrible, so that in cose ui their ever going awsy h they need net 
ba^c any feur of me. In making agreements with Englishman, 
Induing and other foreigners, I insert u clause Id the effect that 
they vnl] not g^t leave to go to their own homes until the pupda 
are able to any on their work without any supervision from 
their iustnactere- This ebuee has a wholesome effect on the 
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foreign instructors, keeping them op to their work, so that on its 
completion they can go in ponce to their own homes. I am glad 
to say tint my country has greatly benefited by this scheme; 
various departments that were under the instructions of foreign 
teachers am now entirely worked and carried on by my own 
Afghan people. 


Manufcwlures ami Industries 

I know that it fa a very unwise policy to purchase 
an elephant without first preparing food and stabling 
for him. In the same way, it is not wise to buy 
machinery for making war materials and ammunition, 
and for articles of commerce, without first mnlrmw 

O 

arrangements for procuring the raw* material to be 
worked up by the machinery, and so keeping it con¬ 
stantly at work. I wished to get out of the mines and 
from the natural products of my own country its much 
as possible. " Necessity in the mother of invention,” 
and hunger does not give one patience to wait for 
luxurious food when ordinary food can be had, l was 
in the most urgent need of the arms and ammunition for 
the wars which were taking place in my own country 
from time to time, and were expected to break out at 
any moment. I also wanted to buy machinery suitable 
for getting iron, coal, lead, copper, and other minerals 
out of the mines in Afghanistan. These, however, 
required n much larger sum than I could spare from the 
other necessities of my Government, 1 therefore first 
Wght machinery’ for making guns, rifles, and cartridges, 
before establishing the more expensive machinery 
required for mining operations, and for providing 
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the mw material for the daily consumption nf 
the machines. 

1 t\m, however, gradually stopping the import of 
such raw materials from abroad. and bit by bit malting 
use of the natural resources of Afghanistan, minerals 
ns well as other products. These will he particularised 
in their proper place 

I have mentioned elsewhere the fact, that when I 
was a boy I hated reading and writing, and devoted 
myself to working with the other workman in my 
father's workshops. Tire earnest desire of my life at 
that time wot only to learn the profession of tuchi- 
tenure* rifle-making, easting, carpentry, blacksmith! 
and other kinds of work. All these I mastered 
thoroughly, and eon Id make the articles with my own 
hands* without the assistance of other workmen* tpite 
as well as any of those who had taught me. Two 
ritles that I made entirely from start to finish without 
help from any one are now at Kabul 

In short, I was not fond of any other profession but 
that of engineering in the curly yours of my life 
^Vheo I resided in fittsdan territory, I occupied hit 
leisure time in learning all f could about manufacture 
and industries. I learnL at that time goldsmiths 1 work, 
enamelling, gilding, and dyeing leather, etc. I may 
mention that three of the foremen in my present work¬ 
shops, mimed Ghukm, chief of the filing department ; 
Zanmn, riflo-maker i and Najaf, head of the black" 
smiths shop, were amongst those who taught me to 
Jo these works. I cannot give the names of all nij 
teachers for want of space. 

After my accession to the throne* being forced 
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partly by scarcity of arms, and partly because I was 
so fond of manufactures and industries, I started hand- 
factories for making rides and many other tilings. 
None of these works were carried on by steam power. 

1 was fully aware of the value and usefulness of 
a team power introduced by modern scientific men, and 
I knew that great and mighty empires, such as Great 
Britain, have attained their wonderful strength by the 
help of steam power and their world-wide commerce; 
otherwise, England is very small, and to my certain 
knowledge contains no diamond or gold mines. Their 
manufacture a and commerce are the blessings and 
welfare of the nation and the strength of t heir kingdom. 

But notwithstanding the fact that 1 appreciated the 
value of modem machinery* my external and internal 
troubles and anxieties did not allow of my giving 
sndident attention to manufactures till 1S85* when 
I went to R&wal Pindi to meet my wise and learned 
friend, Lord Du fibrin, then Viceroy of India, 

At this time a French engineer, named M. Jerome, 
who was superintending the electric lighting machinery 
and engines, was introduced to me, os being a clever, 
well-informed man, and although he w T as only on 
electrical engineer, I found that he had a great deal 
of general experience about mechanical engineering* 

I therefore engaged him in my service* with the idea 
and intention of starting workshops at Kabul on the 
modern European system. My engineer brought with 
him another Indian who was clever at Electric Lighting 
works, named Karim Bukhisk, who is still at Kabul 
at the present time. 

M, Jerome was the first European who entered my 
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service in the capacity of engineer. Ho was at Kabul 
for a short time, and (luring his slay 1 looked at 
catalogues of various mechanical machinery, marking 
out a few lathes, drilling, shaping, punching, cutting, 
find cupping machines, together with a easting foundry, 
and three, sis, eight, and ton horse-power engines, I 
also ordered a few other email machines to make a 
start. The whole of the machinery and engines re- 
qmred to start this email factory amounted to U 1,000 
rupees ut the Indian coinage. ] gave M. Jerome leave 
to go to India for the purpose of buying the machinery, 
and also to employ some other assistant engineers and 
Indian workmen well practised in w T ork of the kind, to 

set the machinery in place, and put it into working 
order. 

~ >n ^ Jeromes arrival at Calcutta, he engaged 
twenty-two Indian foremen, mistris, and other work¬ 
men, and sent them to Kabul along with the machinery. 
1 lue workmen find machinery reached Kabul, but M. 
Jerome did not himself appear, find up to the present 
day I have not he:ird a word about him, neither have 
I been aide to find out what happened to him nor why 
he did not return. 

Ihe machinery and goods were lying at Kabul, bat 
(Lure was no engineer. 1 was sorry, not only on 
account of the money which was lost in buying the 
machinery, but because I was the laughing-stock of 
tny people, who thought 1 should be unable to start 
my small factory. "In Allah mn’al aahrinT=' l AM 
is Inside those who do not lose patience," Kokjlv. 

, ^ not, however, a man accustomed to change my 
nnnd after once having fixed upon doing a thing. I 
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accordingly wrote to toy envoy with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, General Amir Ahmed Khun, to find out and 
employ another engineer at any price. The General 
employed and sent, through Sul Urn Mahomed Khan, 
now ilir Mttnshi, an English engineer, named Mr Fyne 
(now Sir Salter Pyne). Mr Pyne arrived at Kabul 
in the first week of April, 1887, and I w rote to the 
General to employ another Secretary for the w'ork of 
his office in the place of Bui tan Mahomed Kban ± whom 
I kept in my own presence* 

A piece of land, named Alam Ganj (the Treasury of 
Knowledge) was selected by me us a fitting site for 
erecting manufa ctories and workshops, because it was 
outside the city of Kabul and still quite close to Ik 
It was larger than any other piece of land in the 
neighbourhood, and in addition was considered very 
healthy. The site commanded a beautiful view, ami 
on one side was a canal to convey writer for use in the 
works for the engines, boilers, etc. t and on the lower 
side was the river of Kabul to carry a way all waste 
water, 

I ordered Mir Muushi to take Mr Pyne with him 
to report to me if they thought the piece of land 
w*as suitable for the erection of the works. In short, 
in a happy moment, after having consulted my 
astrologers and fortune-tellers, the foundation-stone 
was laid on the 7th of April, in a lucky hour, after 
the usual ceremony of distributing alms and sweet- 
meats to the poor. 1 

* There rire mi uinil ciup]qfe«i by tin Amir, wti& 

give turn advice eTflry occasion : wlmt lime Ui fcLrul oil a jounjcy ; wlsii 
larjutr Am} liraky star is for the fcnmdtUun -o f si OtW building: in ffu.‘t T 
tirptbLag la daiie without their peTtui-aritfu* Even wb»a the Amir m In cut 
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Air Pyne started a few lathes with the drilling* 
shaping, cutting, and cupping machines, together with 
the portable engines which had been bought by M, 
Jerome. After a few months stay lie asked per¬ 
mission to go to England, leaving the machines 
under the charge of the Indian workmen. He re¬ 
turned to Kabul after seventeen months' absence 
during which time he was busily employed in finding 
out all particulars about the new machines to be 
erected at Kabul. 1 also at that time engaged the 
services of two English engineers. From this year 
1 commenced to employ Englishmen in many wavs 
under my Government My object was twofold: 
first, to have my people taught engineering and 
other works by Englishmen experienced in such 
things; secondly, to bring my people and the English 
in contact with each other, so that the old hatred 
that existed between these two nations should he 
removed from their minds,, our Governments were 
friendly with each other, and the interests of both 
Governments were identical. 1 was also desirous 
that the English people should hear of die progress 
made under my Government from their own country* 
men. The friendly treatment shown by ihc Afghan 
nation to nil the English men and women w + bo visited 


^ “S" *** a ^ be bf tbn wtroWm u n SLidX 

'™ tor thfl lmcbrrUkii^] Wham Nwraikk ivtiimial frwn London 
tmg}\ both [iiihiit *&<£ mm wk-j* 1 ringing ta m* each etfapr, he ww 
f™~ ™ *% rlf befittu® thw H.-iirl ii mat 3 lofty 

hmt far liim tu w hi* fatW. BMmr AUkdoI IWa Kfum. wh* w- 

of NutmiMi 1 * e^mpjmi^oH in Lfjudmi, my* in a juke that bin wifr ltd 
|jtn up luai ijnv iLfc*- the flay that th*f wia* um unkr the city, opd 
^ wero detained “ut^ife fur ins&rly a, weelt, tfra dn^i gut iiirty ft&d 
iMxskd wmhiiig bfcTure die wtM iW it in b cr bsefcaad. 
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Kabul proves that we only killed them when we 
looted upon them m our enemies. When they were 
employed in my service for the benefit of the nation 
of Afghanistan, they received every hospitality and 
courtesy^, and were treated as our friends* 

The second Englishman who visited Kabul, after 
Mr Epic, was named Mr O'Meara, a surgeon-dentist. 
He came for the purpose of making a set of teeth 
for me, and at the end of 1887, on his return to 
India, he related nil that he had seen at Kabul with 
great surprise and satisfaction. He said: 

" One of the most surprising things was the way in which 
the Amir worked; nothing seemed too hard or too difficult for 
him to master. lie was id ways ready to listen to the coni' 
plaints of hie people and tn redress their grievances. Fur 
instance, one day when ho was out riding, an old woman met 
him on his way to Pugh man; she held out her petition, and he 
at ones stopped his hor^o and beckoned her to approach him. 
Tie then read her petition through and asked her many 
questions, talking to her for some time in the most affable 
and kind muniier. The old dame went away quite comforted 
and happy. Another day the Amir was talking to me about 
his financial both era, he said: 1 Only one-f mirth oi the revenue 
of ray country is paid into my Exchequer; another fourth 1 
can only manage to get by fighting for it: The third fourth 
conic* out of the pockets of tuy people, hut it never reaches 
mine, while as to the remaining fourth, people do not know to 
whom to pay it 1 r> 

Mr 0 1 Meant left one remembrance behind him in 
Afghanistan. I placed a clever workman, named 
Sufi Abdul Flak, under I its direction to be instructed 
io the art of making teeth. 1 threatened that if he 
did not learn his profession very quickly and well. 
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1 should have liim severely pmmbed, as it wis neces¬ 
sary that he should acquire this knowledge before 
Mr O'Meara left Kabul. It was not long before he 
thoroughly mastered the work, partly from fear of 
punishment and partly because Mr 0 Moara did not 
wish his pupil to suffer, und so took pains to teach 
him quickly. Another reason may have been that 
Mr O'Meara himself did not wish to be detained in 
Kabul longer than w m necessary I Sufi has taught 
several otheT men how to make teeth and how to 
extract them with instruments and this is a very 
great convenience* as former]y people had to go to 
other countries when their teeth troubled them. 
When Mr O'Meara left rue, I gave him the gold 
medal of honour in addition to other rewards. 

During Mr Fyne's absence the Indian and Kabuli 
workmen kept the small factory going on. Year by 
ye at the workshops have been enlarged, new ones being 
erected as occasion required* Machines were bought 
and placed in these buildings for making Martini' 
Henry and Snider rides and cartridges ; also saw-mi lb 
were built together with machines for all kind,-' of 
carpenters "work, i also bought and started the 
following machines . for making cartridges for the 
Martini-Henry and other rides ; big lathes ; gun boring 
ami rifling ; 10O-horse-power condensing engines with 
boilers ; steam hammers with boilers ; boot-making and 
leather-sowing machines; powder-making manuJhc" 
tones ; soup- and candle-making machines; stamp® and 
dies for coining at the Mint; distilling apparatus for 
wine, etc. ; tanning and dyeing leather; agricultural 
and gardening implements; furnaces for smelting ore 
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and metals for oinking heavy guns and for black¬ 
smiths’ work; machines for making swords, cartridge 
caps, and for loading and filling the cartridges; 
machines for casting and making shells for mortara 
and heavy guns and various other machines. 1 
continue to increase the stock of machinery every 
year hy buying new inventions os I find need for 
them. 

The difii col ties that 1 had to encounter on first 
opening the manufactories and workshops were enor¬ 
mous. .My people knew nothing of modern inven¬ 
tions and appliances, and were consequently opposed to 
all these new* ideas. 1 will give an example to show 
my readers to what extent this ignorance extended. 
About the time of my visit to Rawal Pindi, in IS 85, 
one of the photographers had placed bin camera in 
position to take my photograph, when one of my 
highest Court officials, the Kabchi Bftsbi (Assistant 
Usher), rushed up to the camera and placed both his 
hands over the lens. " Why do you do that ? M 1 asked 
him, “Oh, your Koval Highness, you do not under¬ 
stand? Tills is one of the new-fashioned guns that this 
man is aiming at yon I” 1 laughed heartily, and said : 
“ Oh, P.Lsh Safcd (grey-beard), whose heart is dark 
with ignorance, leave the man alone to take my photo¬ 
graph !" The poor man had never seen a photographic 
camera before, and therefore could not understand what 
it was. though I tried to explain it to him, but had to 
give up at last. 

^Vhen I first opened the workshops my people made 
all kinds of remarks; they said that 1 did not know 
that the work could be much better done by hand than 
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by machinery. They accused the officials who were 
working at the factory of being enemies of tho Govern* 
mont, who wanted to send the money out of the 
country under the pretence of buying machinery, 1 
was very tired of all this nonsense and opposition, hut, 
all the same, I would not give up my determination to 
proceed on the road I had marked out for myself. For 
I knew 4 well that unless 1 had the same sort' of guns, 
rides, and other war materials that ware used by other 
nations, it would he impossible to keep the integrity of 
my Government intact, and to protect the country from 
(he attacks of foreign aggressors. 

There is no doubt that it took a very long time to 
reap the fruits of all this expenditure on machinery; 
all these large amounts had been paid out of the 
Government Treasury, and I could not help calculating 
the interest on the money which ms paying nothing 
for years, being all sunk in the factory and workshops. 
But L did not lose heart, I continued to buy every year 
as much machinery a* I could find the money fnr, and 
as the machines increased I bad new factories built to 
receive them. This I continue to do year hv year, so 
that my commerce and industries, are very greatly cn* 
larged and increased. 

Praise be to God that I was always fond of machinery 
and manufactures, and knew their full value 1 I knew 
that it was a case of having steel to ent steel, and that 
if I wanted to fight an enemy on equal terms, I must 
meet him with weapons of the newest pattern and of 
the same kind that were nsed against me. 

“ If 4 pntlMnmd perm Gghu with a „ iroimrm, 

It i khk* slat the iron unit wBl lank lbs gentle *rm."-SADi. 
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For this reason, when my workmen were at a loss to 
know how to make a certain arm or weapon* I taught 
them how to make them* ami by my instructions and 
their own nxertioim, they eventually succeeded. I could 
give many examples of this kind : 1 will give one or 
two by way of illustration. 

In 18&3, when Lord Lftimdowne’a Government 
stopped my Hotchkiss guns in In die, my workmen 
said that it was impossible to make the guns without 
having models to copy from, I accordingly ordered 
Mir Munshi to krnnslnte the particularSp designs, and 
measurements of the pieces of the Hotchkiss gmis from 
English into Persian in my presence; and he had to 
give me the length, width, thickness, and all ape u( all 
the various pieces of the gun written down in Persian. 
When he had finished his part of the work he explained 
it all to me in Persian r and I then had all the foremen 
of the Indian and Kabuli workmen brought into my 
presence, I then instructed them how to make all the 
pieces in wood; and then they were examined to sets 
if the various pieces fitted properly. The gun was 
then tested by having wooden shells tbs own from the 
barrel in the same way as would be done from a real 
gun. Thi> having been satisfactorily demonstrated, I 
ordered that a gun should be made after this model, 
but of the same materials as those used in the real 
Hotchkiss. 

In Fact, we succeeded in making the gun exactly 
like the model, without having any other sample hut 
this wooden one to work front. The gun was fired 
and tested, und stood the trial perfectly, 1 then 
thanked and praised Mir Munshi and the workmen, 
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and gave them 12,000 rupees in eash t together with 
the kMiats (rtbea of honour). At the time when Sir 
Mortimer Durand and other officials of his mission 
arrived nt Kabul they could not tell the difference 
between the gun murk at Kabul and the European 
ones. 

In the same way we succeeded in turning out 
Maxim, Gardiner, and Gatling guns front drawings and 
designs, the instructions and ail particulars lteing trans¬ 
lated into Persian ; in this case we bad, in addition, 
samples to copy from. 

Praise he to Allah! At the present day there are 
nbrrni 100,000 men employed in Afghanistan in the 
work of road-making, building, manufactures, industries, 
milling, and many other branches of work, all of which 
were introduced by me. This demonstrates the great 
progress made In my country, and aho that all these 
men are enabled to earn their livelihood, by being em¬ 
ployed usefully instead of els formerly in burglaries 
robbing and plundering the caravans. They had no 
other occupation in those days, and had to get their 
Jiving as best they could P There is a saying that 
“Satan finds business for lazy hands/' and our Prophet 
^ays : “ El K&riL ha bib Allah 11 —“ He who works is 
beloved by God*' 1 

My sons and successors must not consider that all 
the benefit that accrued to my country wa^i in the 
making ot war materials; these industries arc the 
sonree of great enrichment, to my country and in the 
promotion of trade. Money which would otherwise 
go to foreign countries is spent in Afghanistan If 
my subjects are rich, it makes the Government strong 
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and powerful nod secure, os many of tie disturbances 
that occur are owing to want of money and occupation. 
Those people who possess property are naturally 
anxious that there should be no interference 'noth them 
by wars and rebellions, and they see that it is much 
better to grow rich than to spend their time in 
plundering. 

Many other kinds of machinery were also bought 
and put into use; for instance, a small portable engine 
and a few miles of railway line, and a traction engine 
for dragging heavy guns. 

I have also established electric-lighting works ami 
telephones, employing first sonic Indian and Kabuli 
workmen who had been taught this work in India. 
Mr Brown nvsde afterwards more progress in these 
works in 1894, his most successful results being in 
the electric lighting. 


Mint 

At the beginning of my reign, the Mint was worked 
on the antiquated system existing for centuries, viz. 
casting and coining the rupees by hand without using 
any machinery. 

flic old rupee had on one side the words: “ Zurb-t- 
dar ul sultana Kabul," and the year of coining { = 11 Coined 
at the capital uf Kabul on the other my name was 
inscribed 11 Amir Abdur Babaian,” but without any 
mutto or coat of arms. In the year 1896, however, 
the nation of Afghanistan gave me the title of 1; Ziya 
uf millat waddin" ( = “Th<? light of the nation and of 
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religion”), and all money coined since then bears «u 
one side the above words, and on the reverse my cost 
of arms. The copper coins are pennies and twopenny 
pieces; the silver coins are rapees ( = l2il), ktraus 
(= half a rupee), tuugus ( — one-third of a rupee). 

Mr MeDermot, who had worked at the Government 
Mint at Calcutta, taught my Kabuli workmen, how to 
make these coins, and since he left, bis pupils have 
curried on the work with out any superintendence, 
From 80,000 to 100,000 rupees can be easily turned 
out every day in my Kabul Mint. Nut only do my 
workmen coin the rupees, but they also make the dies 
and stamps; and since the first, s«t of tools and dies 
was brought Jrom England we have never had to buy 
fresh ones, everything is made ill Kabul itself. 


Martini- Henry Cartridge-Making 

Originally the.se cartridges, ns well us those for the 
Snider rifles, were made by hand before I introduced 
machinery for the purpose. These cartridges were few 
in number and of inferior ipiulity. Having bought the 
aforesaid machinery, I engaged the services of Mr 
Middleton to make the cartridges, tools, and gauges, 
lie pleased me very much by the way he set about 
and carried on the work, and he taught my workmen 
so well, that they can now’ make cartridges, tools, 
gauges perfectly without any supervision. The modern 
cartridges are made of one solid drawn piece, and can 
be loaded and reloaded several times. For reloatfinS 
the used cartridge cases we have made a sped*! 
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machine at Kabul itself The cartridge case* which 
is expanded arid distorted on being fired, is by tfiia 
machine eompreased into itn original r^iae and shape; 
a new cap and fire-hole are. then added, and the ease 
in reloaded* Ten thousand cartridges can be turned 
out of my Kabul workshops daily, and in case of 
emergency this output can be doubled 


Snider Rifle Cartridgv-Makinff Plant 

These cartridges were also originally made by 
band ; but when 1 bad bought a complete plant for 
making them I employed Mr Edwards to do for the 
Snider cartridges what Mr Middleton bud done for 
the Mart ini-Henry. Tlicec works, too, are now 
carried on by the Kabuli artisans without any foreign 
assistance. The number of cartridges turned out 
daily in ten hours is 10*000, which number can 
be doubled if necessity arises. Mr Edwards also 
taught the men to make gauges for gnus* shells* etc* 
I may say that the same cartridges as those used for 
the Martini-Henry ride can also be used for the .Maxim., 
GatliQg T and Gardiner guns, its the barrels are speci¬ 
fy designed to take the same fliie of cartridge. 


MartinuMcnry Rifle- Making Plant and Machinery 
/or Making other Small Arms 

Kifles were made by hand at Kabul before I 
introduced machinery for this purpose p but there 
?0L. u. o 
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were the Earnc disadvantages ns those attendant m 
hand-made cartridges, viz M they were inferior in 
quality excepting those made by very clever work¬ 
men, and of these the number was very limited I 
therefore bought a complete plant for making Martini- 
Henry rides. I engaged the services of Mr Cameron * 
who had been employed in the Indian Govern¬ 
ment factory at, Dum Duhl Ho not only carried 
out his work thoroughly and taught the artisan* how 
to make everything, but he also made several im¬ 
provements in the cartridge work*; aIso in the uim 
works, and the various small arms factories. 1 belief! 
he was the cleverest engineer in making guns uml 
small anus who ever entered my service. My Govern* 
meat has benefited very considerably by his work 
Me taught the Kabuli men as ranch as he could* anil 
took the greatest, interest in doing so, He gave MW- 
a list of special books and treatise* on making, testing 
and using all aorta of war materials Those hooks 
could not be bought in shops, m the list was scat 
to my envoy in India with instructions to get them 
from the Indian Government. \ lh my requesting tlit 
foreign Secretary of India through my envoy, Culund 
V\ali Ahmad Khan, the hooks were obtained, and BOisafi 
of them have been translated into Persian. 

By mean* of this new machinery fifteen Martini' 
Henrj< rifles can be turned out daily* nil complete, 
and the number could be doubled if neocasni? 
Though the machines can only he used for making 
Martini-Henry rifles, the same lathes, drilling, rifling. 
Hind turning machines can bo used fur making repeater 
rifles, Lee-Metfonl* and other guns and rifles hf 
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substituting new tools and Instruments, just in the 
came way as in the coining process gold and silver 
coins of any suae aui he made in the same machine 
By changing the dies. 


Engines, Boilers, Blacksmiths 1 and Gunners’ I Tori 

As above mentioned, guns were made by hand 
before the introduction of machinery, and the engines 
that I bought at first were small portable ones that 
did not require separate boilers. 1 was therefore 
obliged to buy a large condensing engine of 100 
horse-power, together with its boilers, for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying on the workshops on a larger scale. 
1 also thought it necessary to buy a large steam 
hammer and boilers at the same time as T bought 
the cartridge plant, the Mint machinery, and the 
eoap and candle machines, us they all required boilers. 
For these needs, as well as for the gun-making 
furnaces and other blacksmiths 1 work, 1 employed on 
old experienced English engineer, named Mr Stewart. 
Mr Stewart was not only a man of very great 
ability and experience, he was also very hard¬ 
working, willing, and full of wit and humour; 
and, though an old man, he was very energetic and 
active about his work. He (darted all the above- 
mentioned works, tunl thoroughly instructed the Indian 
aa d Kabuli workmen in their use, and now, to my 
very great satisfaction, these artisans can make engines, 
hoilere, and furnaces by themselves. One of the 
Kabuli foremen of the moulding department, named 
Saimn, a carpenter, made a wooden condensing engine, 
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aided by a few other men. It was exactly like the 
English condensing engine, and when it was com- 
pie ted, and I found that it w orked satia&etorily, 1 
doubled the salaries of all those who took part in its 
making, I gave them in addition GOOD rupees in 
cash, with kliikits (robes of honour)- This reward 
from me eapottraged another workman call eel Knaliam, 
an engraver and draughtsman, to make another Mnall 
engine* not in wood as the carpenter had done, hut 
io the real materials—iron, steel, and copper Fire 
and water were put to this engine in my presence, 
and it turned a small lathe. The maker of it was 
rewarded for his clever skill. All the furnaces for 
making heavy guns* for softening the cartridge metal 
and silver for the coins, as well as the steam hammer, 
casting furnaces and various other works coining 
under the heading of blacksmiths work, arc now 
carried out by the Kabul workmen by themselves* 
1 am greatly satisfied with Mr Stewart's work in 
this department 

1 will gay a word or two to the credit of the 
Indian and Kabuli workmen for the way in which 
they earned out their duties and continued to k^'p 
the workshops going during the absence of Mr Pyue* 
More than half the time lie ■was in my service be 
was out of the country, being obliged to go to 
England on account of the extreme cold of the Kabul 
winters. In addition to starting the workshop?, Mr 
Pyne performed other services, which will be mm* 
tinned eltsewhere + 

Some people will wonder how we got these immense 
pieces of machinery, the heavy steam Irnmmer, the -S’ 
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feet-long lathes, large engines, and other lie&vy pieces 
of machinery t conveyed to Kabul, no railway being in 
the country. But though the difficulties of transit were 
very great* my determination was greater still. 


Distilleries 

Tlie spirits required fur racking fulminate of mercury 
for the cartridge caps and other purposes used to be 
distilled by bund in small quantities, there being no 
machinery for the purpose. There were great quan¬ 
tities of grapes, taimn& R find such like in Afghanistan, 
and 1 considered that it would prove to be a profitable 
business if 1 established a distillery far refining wirier, 
etc. 1 therefore bought machinery and erected a 
distillery on a sufficiently large scale to produce 150(1 
bottles of wine in eight hours. I also opened a dis¬ 
tillery for making brandy and other spirits ; these 
wines and spirits were intended for export or for 
sale to such of my Afghan subjects as were not 
Muslims, 

Before I established this manufactory, the distilling 
had been carried on by some Armenian Christians who 
maided at Kabul; after a time other people took up 
the work; and the nobility nnd chiefs followed suit, 
these List carrying on the process in their own houses. 
As neither the teachers nor their noble pupils know 
anything whatever about wine distilling, the stuff 
they produced was such a vile mixture, that those 
who drank it were afflicted by various diseases* and 
their general health suffered. As it ie against the 
Mahometan religion to take wine, 1 inflicted severe 
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punishments on iilt whn made, sold, or bought uny 
wine whatever. These restrictions broke the people 
of the bad he bits of drinking, into which they bud 
fallen during the reigns of Share All and A rim Khan, 

1 next appointed a few Kabuli workmen, who knew 
the old way of distilling, they having worked under the 
Armenians, to learn the newest and best methods, 
their instructor being on Indian distiller, named Ram 
Singh, This work also is now curried on by my 
people without any superintendence from foreigners. 

Tannery 

During the time that 1 was so busy in buying anil 
establishing machinery for making guns and weapons 
lor use in time of war, and fur commercial goods, I mt- 
also paying much attention to the fact that the 
materials required tor the daily consumption of the 
workshops and factory mac hi lies should tie of native 
production, so that 1 should not be compelled to go 
to foreign countries for raw material to be worked up 
in my establishments. The money spent for this 
purpose every year would thus he kept in the country 
instead of enriching other nations, and any profits 
would go into my treasury chests for our own use, To 
attain this object I opened various works at Kabul for 
making and producing such materials for use hi the work¬ 
shops. 1 am considering this subject with the greatest 
attention at the present time, because nt one time the 
Indian Government stopped all such materials os were 
required tor milking anus mi d ammunition being 
brought into Afghanistan from India. This taught me 
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the lesson that it wsi& HO use having workshops and 
factories for making these articles, unli^ the materials 
for making them were produced in Afghanistan itself 
Wo are tints quite independent of other countries in 
t his respect, and this is a great benefit to have secured ; 
because any of the great Powers could at any time atop 
the importation of steel, iron* copper, and brass, and 
the workshops would have to be closed. So I have 
introduced all the necessary machinery for digging out 
the minerals from the earth, and for iron, steel* and lead 
smelting, Find for copper, brass and coal mining; all 
these, works are being improved as time goes on* and 
a b I can avail myself of the new processes. 

One of the most expensive items to purchase was 
tanned and dyed leather front India or from Europe* 
The con sumption of leather was increasing day by day, 
as the workshops became more and more ex ten deck 
Many articles were required for artillery purposes—lwx>t-% 
belts, leather belting tor machinery, bridles and har¬ 
ness, and other miscellaneous requirements. To meet 
this want I bought all the necessary machine ry and 
tools for tanning and dyeing all kinds ol leather, and 
now, by the grace of Allah ! leather ri tanned and dyed 
at Kabul by the various processes in use in England, 
India, Perris, mid Russia. Among the foreigners, those 
who moat distinguished themselves in this department 
were Mr Tasker* an English banner* fie taught Aziin, 
the foreman of the Kabul tanneries, oil the processes in 
leather manufacture, m carried on in England, and this 
industry ha-, ever since been winked entirely by my 
native artisans. Another Englishman* Mr Thorn ton, 
taught Chnlnm Haidar, the fore most among the 
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Kabul dyers, the ufwj of all the Rnglisb dyes; this 
work also is now carried oat e-xclumvely by Kabuli 
workmen. 

For the Persian leather, specially tanned and dyed 
at Hamadnn (a town in Persia renowned for its leatiier 
trade), T engaged two workmen from that place to teach 
tlieir processes to my workmen. I followed the same 
procedure in the case of the Labor! leather, and in this 
the Kabul: workers are very clover, working quite a* 
well ns the Indian artisans, l knew how to make 
Russian patent leather myself, and I myself taught 
tay workmen how to make it. I am very greatly 
pleased with nil those who have taken so much pains 
tn teaching the tanning and dyeing works to my men, 
and I am especially grateful to the Persian tenners of 
Hanmdan In this respect* 


Boot-MaMnrj arul Leather Belting far Machinery 

Although the leather was now tanned and dyed by 
my own workmen, there were no men capable of mak* 
it up mto boots, leather belting, etc. I therefore 
einp oyed a man named Ahmad, an Uflbeg Russian 
u J^etr for the purpose of making and teaching the 

K , ' meu to make these articles on the Russian 
miHlcJs. This man was on his way to Mecca, to which 
pact* he was making a pilgrimage; he therefore did 
uot wish to atop flt Kabul. [ thereupon argued with 
Jim ant] proved by all the traditions of Mahomed that 
? fl ° Servi ' es human beings was for better 

. tr> Wecca; and \ quoted the follow io^ 

dyings of one of the greatest saints, named Abdullah, 
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that ie to say many prayers is to he lazy and escape 
business i to keep many fasts Lb to be economical and 
savo the food ; Lot to help each other is the worship 
of lieroen ”—in short, lie wit* persuaded to cuter my 
service, and he lias taught his trade to my workmen* 
One of my own cousins, when living in esile in 
India, had learnt the trade of Imot-ruaking; his name 
was Sirdar Karim Khan. I perauaded him, after 
some reasoning and argument, that it is no disgrace 
for a member of the royal family to work with Ids 
own hand*, os belie veil by the ignorant Afghans i on 
the contrary, it is a disgrace for a person who cannot 
work at all* I told him to join another man, a 
Hazara prisoner of war, who hod learnt the hoot- 
making trade somewhere else, and together they 
started this trade at Kabul Many other shoe¬ 
maker* have learnt from them, and by the aid of 
the leather sewing and boot-making machines bought 
by me, thousands of boots are being mode every day 
in the Kabul workshops, a- well as in other towns, 
and they are now being sold in Bazaar as well as 
to the soldiers in my army* The money which was 
being sunt annually abroad for the purchase of boots, 
leather belting, harness, arid other articles, t\ow re¬ 
mains in the country, which is a distinct advantage, 
l intend issuing an order that no boots or other 
leather articles shall lie allowed to he smarted into 
the country, and that people requiring these things 
must buy home-made gtXMia, J muss wait for a 
while, however, before issuing such an order, until 
a sufficient number of people have learnl how to 
make the gooda, m that there may be a continuous 
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supply tu meet the demands. I have given an order 
thivt no raw leather shall be exported from Afghan¬ 
istan without having a special letter of perwhsaion 
from the officials of my Government. It was a 
ridiculous thing that the leather of my own country 
should be sold to the people at four times its proper 
value by having to be Bent out to other countries to 
be tanned, dyed, and made up. 

Soap and Candte Making 

I started this industry ia various provinces at 
first by hand. There is uny amount of fat for the 
purpose, the people being ah flesh-eaters, and especi¬ 
ally in the cold ports of *the country the fat of the 
animals does not waste so quickly as in hot countries, 
where the sheep and cows have very little fat us 
compared with these in cold countries, A large 
portion of the fat used to be thrown away as waste 
refuse before I introduced the soup and candle 
making. But both these art idea made by hand were 
simply boiled fat without anything added to turu 
them into properly made goods. Now, however. 1 
have all the proper plant necessary for making ;so;ip 
and candles, and this department is a source of cuii- 
aiderahlc income to the Government, though it has 
not been extended and improved as much as I eouh 1 
wish as yet, I intend opening soap and candle 
factories in every important town in Afghanistan, to 
save the expense of freight and cartage from oaf 
town to another. I have for the same reason opened 
branch establishments for easting ahells at various 
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placcs- in the country, thus saving the heavy cast 
of convey Mice, The hand-works for making soup 
and candles arc carried on at present in all those 
provinces yet unprovided with machinery. Here, 
again, the money that used to be spent far foreign 
goods m now retained in the country. 

Master of the Rolw and Tailoring Department 

In former times all the people of Afghanis tan T 
from the King downwards, including all the military 
and civil officials and chief* of the country f used to 
wear tremendously big trousers* and sleeves yards 
wide, so that for one pair of trousers fifteen yards of 
white calico were required. This was a great piece 
of extmvaganuu; it was also very hideous and against 
the direct commands of Allah, who says i " Inulhdi 
hi yuhib el tn tmifiii Tl = 11 Indeed the true Allah does 
nut love those who are extravagant.”—K oran, 

Besides being extravagant, this stupid fashion 
made the people lazy and unable to move about 
without drugging along yards and yards of stuff 
hanging behind them. To put on end to this* I em¬ 
ployed several Indian tailor* who were formerly 
employed in the business of making Kfigliak uniforms 
for the troop* in India. I placed hundreds of tailors 
under their instruction, who made uniform* which 1 
supplied to the soldiers as well us to the civilians; 
the price of these uniforms I deducted from their 
pay. I then gave orders that all people who appeared 
at their duties wearing these lung ugly trousers 
should forfeit six months’ pay, I was not quite 
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Nit in tied with the cut of the Endian tailors: [ there¬ 
fore employed an English nutter tailor, named Mr 
Walter, who gave the last, fjjai.Hliiiijr touch to the 
tailoring department He ami Mir Muriate together 
wrote a book giving all the designs and drawing* of 
the various ways of cutting and sewing the suits find 
uniforms used in England. Thb book gives also all 
the necessary rules for taking measurements, and .states 
the ciaet quantities of cloth required for soldiers of 
different heights and sbes, so that the tailors cannot 
steal the stuff because the accountants can calculate 
according to these rules how much stuff Is reqtdnd 
for men of various isiais. 

AH the civil and military officials of my Govern¬ 
ment tain ba easily distinguished, and the office or rank 
of each is indicated by his uniform. All civilians, for 
instance, chiefs, governors, officers, heads of various 
departments, secretaries, and courtiers, wear uniforms 
just as do the military officers of the .same rank who 
receive the same monthly pay. In this way civilians 
wear the uniforms of a commander-in-chief, n general, 
a brigadier, a colonel, a captain, lieutenant, etc* At 
tnj durbar also they have their proper scats assigned 
to them in accordant* with the pay they receive and 
the positions they hold in the Government service. 
A book especially treating of the rule* and regula¬ 
tions attaching to the various uniforms, and of scats of 
the various civil and military official* at the durbar, 
according to their position* and rank, lias been written; 
this book la in the possession of my son, HnbiluM 
Khan, and it ia a part of hi* responsibility to sec 
that every person in hi* durbar, ns well it* in ™Y 
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own, appears in bis proper uniform, and takes his 
proper seat os appointed. For instance, any civilian 
who.se pay is 12,000 rupees Kabuli a year, or ulmve 
thiil, tanks with the commander-in-chief. For 8000 ho 
ranks with a general anil deputy conimander-m-ehief ; 
for 5000, with brigadiers; for 4000, with colonels; 
and so on. 

There may, perhaps, lie some people, fond of find¬ 
ing out the faults of others and not noticing their 
own, who make tbe remark that I am a money- 
grabber I 1 have beard such reports more than once. 
They say that 1 collect every penny from every 
possible source, rightly or wrongly. I will say in 
answer to these remarks that 1 need not concern 
tnyaelf to reply to such nonsense. The safety and 
protection cf the country depend largely upon the 
army and war materials Iniing kept up to a proper 
strength. This cannot he dona without money; and 
though I collect more revenue and money from the 
country than any former Amir, 1 also pay the soldiers 
better than any Amir wlm preceded me. 1 refer the 
people who jiass these remarks to the poem quoted 
by our greatest religious saint and leaflet, Khwaju 
Ahrnr of Herat, which runs thus: “Indeed no lover 
of God is a lover of money, but a lover of money 
for the sake of God is a lover of God/’ 1 

1 Ijs this poem the JUnir infers to a story written in the Extern myuuc 
tint the nhove-iitenti erned saint wat one taC ibt ridifri MbCsitnil 

iu, those iloyi, hLkjhiI 400 yearn agn., Oiu? of his ri&ripica who hod 
4 months jqiuth!V| believi&|| liiin Ui l*c A fku.nL, Itct his in 

him am hf< thnn^ht Lirni 1st win* n Invar of Junary. Chio daj, hciwcv^ r p a. 
|KJTr.r widoiv t'-fllnt- to him and! Bold Ukikt her only chilli Wiki sd+ And tlu fc only 
lYDtedy tn cure her p prescribed hj Lhr plspadiLEW, ww to pits the thild 
the ruoLitd liTtr of llIj Aalj btrfrf ; liii* liver rti tl*' h.- Ilivc two white 
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The Press and Education 

Before my accession to the thro no there was uo 
typewriting or printing press throughout the whole 
dominion of Afghanistan, and education was so 
neglected that I had to advertise all over the 
country for thirty clerks who could read and 
write their own language. } could, however, find 
only three to fulfil these conditions, T raise Ini to 
Allah ' thousands of my people can now read and write, 
and thousands of copies of various books furnishing 
information on various subjects, forms of pajtiis, 
stamp#, promksory notes, etc., are printed and pnh* 
lifihed by the Kabul Press, Schools are being opened 
in all the towns, and in every regiment of the army, 
for the education of the people, and, God willing, o 
college will soon be established at Kabul for the 
teaching of various sciences and systems of education 
according to European methods, I have also oldarcd 
the people of Kabul to unite together and issue * 
semi-official newspaper at Kabul. 

The until who deserves great praise for opening 
the press at Kabul was the late Mnnslii Abdul IlazA, 

*poL , ‘. Tliccvuptu, tin: Elttijn ollurffl il,(* n,i!M Lii mi Ami' liuck 1 
< ™ ti U, bft tilled HriiJuiat ehuryiiiti tiftT prliic fur it, jkn s]n> «u m> veif I*® 1, 
Etit iituu the hnt'-i. 1 v,n, kilh-1 thi-n: wl=h l mi tvhii" h 1 (Ik? 

"*** “***■■ ^ttl killlnj, tint still hit while FJKIto : and «.<*, 'uri 
101 h'tnwd lull 1 h*ii kill, I. wh. II It: ijL-t i.. plernu,,! the uriilu* hyp** 
tho IIvlt « reqttmd. Thbi gKiiuoii* Ml „f tfw mint mused the dusipk 1,1 
r-kati^ tun upiniuiL, irhu u„,v bi^w that lie ktpt hi* manrr for tin- mtit 
Lhn pour .iod iniffi'rihf'. Then tho iviint, having Wn iinpiml *Uji« *■ 
feliti£-. of hu dliuipk, mp-iltd the jHjnteino quoted above In him. 

him mm? (Wrolol tlmn buforu m Uu* Kunt» M imjmW w:i- hr r*> 
finil Ihrt the mu (ini] l„ u Ipepbvl to kuow what w« r a«s* *" & 

mind, * 
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of Delhi; he died of fever, but the printing and 
press work art- being carried on by many Kabuli 
men taught by him, and in remembrance of bm 
services I give his full pay to bis sons and widow. 


MwceUansms Manufactures and Industries 

If I were to give a detailed list of all ihe works 
introduced by me St would take up a very great, 
space* It will be sufficient if I give, in addition 
to the works already mentioned in this chapter, the 
following which have been, or arc being, started iti 
Afghanistan :—Hat-making, both European and Eastern 
models; machinery for making telescopes and distance- 
finders for the artillery; hcliogmphy and oil the things 
necessary for the requirements of this art (nothing 
whatever was known about It before my time); 
powder and shot-making; for making gold wire 
mackines, and gold lace; machines for making Tciman 
and Indian carpets; curtains and chairs; for weaving 
and making turbans; for tents; for electro-plating 
and gildin g; for war tnnteriaki of all kinds other 
than thase before-mentioned, such as sword-making 
and pereu^sion-eapw and fuses; revolvers; lances; 
enamelling and puper-muking; acid-making machines; 
book-binding ; biscuit and uake-mjiking ; laiiterns; 
glass-making; machines for needles and tailors" work ; 
casting furnaces for silver, copper, brass, steel, and 
iron: furnaces for baking bricks and lime ; for various 

9 O 

worka of architecture and carpenters work; stone- 
cutting and making Roots of stone after the Mogul 
designs on the Delhi buildings; oil-milk: machines 
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for making bug-pipes* bugles, and other instrument* 
for military bands , 1 

1 have also made an arrangement whereby prisoners 
of war and prisoners for various serious oll'eneee who 
know how to do any kind of work connected with 
the industries and manufactures, shal] be placed 
under the head workmen of tbeir trade or profession; 
and when they have thoroughly learnt the work they 
shall he released from prison, and employed and 
paid for their services according to their merits sunl 
abilities. They arc paid exactly the same money as 
an ordinary workman would he paid. By adopting 
this plan I contrived to collect a huge number of 
workmen, as I could not force my subjects to accept 
the employment in my worksheets. The prisoners 
were only too anxious to be released; they therefore 
learned their work tjuinkly, and received their freedom 
and reward by being paid for tbeir work, I, on my 
part, getting good and grateful workmen, 

1 In Kjl'juI fl.ll flu* nulitniy Kinds aw* exmlty lliu Ailin' aa Uukt used in 
eTirrf itjnment of tin* Bnluh army, mid i.ln> K.-tk* rm ImpiKnnd railiaBy 
diiscijtliiMf luLVii Ijinin Lmiulnt.'i| in,m Rnflluth into fVcLiin. E^nr ulKctf 
ia I'hiiipi) uf llm vaiiuiis d*'fiartiiit < TiL4 Jia* tit j 4 n™ an cjuiutiiiftlinn l^ lirr 
lwing fldmittol inLu tlm hiiij* tir iKpnrfrin, wlwltvK it n«j Ik. 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 

I Do Dot wish to trouble my readers with too much 
detail, but the book would be incomplete if I omitted 
tuty information us to the many wavs in which progress 
has been made during my reign, The foot is, that so 
little really accurate information about Afghanistan is 
possessed by the world generally, that very much that 
1 shall tell them will be perfectly new, and heard of 
for the fiiwt time. It is plain to me that some 
foreigners who have visited Kabul from time to time 
have given the world false impressions, by posing as 
great authorities on Afghan nffidtu, internal and ei- 
ternaL I nm very often amused by rending articles 
written by them, because it is quite evident that 
they have never approached the borders of Afghanistan 
nearer than 500 miles. It ia therefore necessary that 
I should give true information, if not in detail, yet us 
much and ns varied as possible. My time is very fully 
occupied, but I will spare a little for this purpose from 
my numerous duties and engagements. 

Before my accession to the throne, the various 
deportments of the Government, were so mixed up 
w ith each other, that one could hardly say whether 


no 


government departments 


four. 

^0^0 were tiny departments. tot iusttmccj there 
wna one man, named Mvistauf (he may be called 
Prime Minister, Paymasier-Generat, Accottniftnt'General, 
or anything else). This man bad a small staff of ten 
clerks or thereabouts, and he carried on the admin infra- 
tioti of the whole kingdom in Ida bedroom; them 
were no public offices at all. f sometimes hear people 
say ; "Oh, that wan a very good system, to have no 
public offices, and everything so simple that one man 
could conduct the whole business of the kingdom! 
Such remarks show that the speakers do not know 
anything of the udmi cist ration of Governments, iuid 
their utterances are not worthy of attention- 

One thing is very curtain, that the Government that 
canid be so carried on must have been a very 6©iU 
affair, requiring ns it did fewer clerks for working out 
all its details than arc employed to beep the account? 
in any wholesale shop. Another point is that great 
opportunities for swindling and giving arbitrary and 
unjust decamona were in the power of this one man; 
ho could do rightly or wrongly without fear: his 
accounts were never checked. It is this sort ol 
carelessness, owing to Iasi ness imd neglect of duty 
and the ignorance of rulers in the past, that is 
great cause of the downfall of so many Eastern 
kingdoms. AH men are liable to make mistakes, we 
idl have our weaknesses as well as merits, but so long 
aa a ruler or head of a department keeps himself m - 
formed of everything that is going on, and works 
himself as hard as any of bin officials, if not harder 
than any, there is hope of h im making some progress. 
In too many cases it happens, as with some of the 
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Indian ruling dynamics, that the princes and rulers 
ore hardly to he seen outside their harems for mouths 
at a time; how, then, can their subjects bring their 
complaints before them to obtain redress for injustice 
and grievances ? As the poem says : 

u Huw ran iIhj rry of tlic putfcrera norb iHne cars ; 

Tin m who tbnpeit in high ymMem wluzrc bo cry can mme," 

—Saul 

l must say that-, to my very great regret, Afghani¬ 
stan has not yet been properly organised into depart¬ 
ments for carrying on Government business, Very 
often my troubles are caused by ufiidak not knowing 
their own badness, and mixing the work of one 
departure ot with that of smother, and trying to extend 
their jurisdiction to things quite foreign to their own 
special office, I trust, however, that as Afghanistan 
has made such rapid strides towards progress in so 
short a time, its public offices* and works departments 
will soon be put into proper working order. 

T have divided, the departments and institutions of 
my Government under two headings; (l) Military, or 
Mzami; (2) Civil, or MtdkL Every person b praitU 
eally a soldier, and Glmza 1 (to fight for the truth and 
faith) is every citizen's boundeu duty ; every true 
Muslim must fight for his religion, 

1 Srime petiple iUt? ignorant of ihi- inLiiixiiug i>f tlm wr-nl GlrnzA ; tfujr 
iiiuLgdnici Uiat vlwry Irw Muslim in bound to Tighl nggfiiuftr faikkli* and 
tlui^Hr ]h^i i^i ]m ^ho nr* not M imllma wilitnnt any caui^L Tnit' MltfUmn 
ruLiht Qukntud Qm (Jkw misim 41 to %:!ht h tliMvd wat in ihc 
irami ^ any nation trying in la kis Lhtur country ur Et^p thdr and 

^ ^tuLEn fr^ligitrtis W33 1 ) (iau I:** fmight under th±* unfair and 

iasTnuaion* of tfcs ruler of t be ccamliy, 1 * 
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Tfie Military, or Nizami 

Before giving the Ihtt of the various departments of 
the Nizam, 1 may say that all the industries and 
manufactures for making war mute rink and ammuni¬ 
tion, mentioned in another chapter, are under the 
Military Department, The workmen and foremen take 
their pay from the Military Secretary’s office. Most 
of the foreign employes ;utd workmen* Indiana, English* 
men, etc., take their pay from this office, the reason 
being that pay frum the Military offices is given 
monthly, regularly, and in cash, paid out of the 
Treasury for this purpose. The pay of civilians, on 
the other hand, is generally given from the revenue 
of the country. An order is given to the civilian from 
the Exchequer, under the sea) of ono of the heads of 
the Revenue Office; my own seal is also attached to 
this ord< r. Salaries are paid in this wav perhaps only 
once a year, sometimes at the end of six months. They 
are paid for the whole year in advance. These orders 
are called Baruts, and the civilians have to go and 
collect the money themselves from those who owe it 
to tho Government Exchequer, either in taxes, customs 
da ties, or land and property tax. 

It would be undesirable to give the number of my 
troops in this hook; 1 will merely give a short sketch 
of the various departments of my army. 

77ie Departments of my A rmy. 

(1) Artillery; (2) Cavalry; (3) Infantry, Police, 
Militia (called Khasndnrs), Khwnnin Sowars (uiilitio 
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cavalry attached to th& chiefs of the country in pro¬ 
portion to tha land possessed by them, or allowances 
paid to them by tha Government), and Volunteers. 
The last-named heading includes every man over the 
age of sixteen and under seventy. It is arranged 
thus: The people themselves send one man nut of 
every eight, and pay all his necessary expenses during 
the time be is occupied in learning drill and military 
training. After this ho retires to his farm or other 
occupation, and another one from the eight men is 
placed in the training-school in his stead. This 
system was only instituted in 1896 at the request 
of the people themselves, I am myself bitterly 
opposed to enforced service; I do not wish men to 
do anything agEiihst their will, qt be employed in 
the army unless they wish. The Afghan people are 
credited with being good warriors, and every one is 
a thorough soldier, but without proper drill and 
training and discipline, however brave they may !>e, 
they could not fight against the skilled and organised 
armies of modern European nations* i am therefore 
glad that this system has been introduced and 
now that my people have h proper army to fight for 
the country, and money to buy provisions for the 
troops, I trust in Allah that they will not fail in de¬ 
fending their land from even the attacks of the 
greatest empires who might wish to possess them- 
selves of it. They will thus prove that the Afghan- 
istan of the past was a dream that is gone, for ever. 
Tldii reminds me of mi incident that occurred at the 
time I whs living in exile in Russia, and I will give 
ft abort account of it here. 
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The Russians had brought op a very heavy gun 
to practise the destruction of forts. I went to watch 
them, and a Russian officer told rue that the gun 
was brought to attack, break, and take the fort of 
Herat. I replied: " If Frovidonee hits the kingdom 
of Afglianiatan written in my Kismet (Fate), then 
the very place where this gun will fail will be 
Herat, but if 1 am not to be the ruler of Herat 1 
cannot tell what will happen." The Russian answered 
contemptuously; " You live on the allowance of our 
Government, why da you say this? M J replied; “I 
have not accepted the allowance os a compensation to 
sell my country, nation, faith, ami spirit of patriotism; 
I am not one of thoao cowards who ean hear of the 
destruction and ruin of Afghanistan without giving <m 
answer. If you do not want to hear the truth, if 
would have been better for you not to speak about 
this gun." 

The Afghans, who are born warriors and ac¬ 
customed to fight from their youth, in undent times 
used to fight in the following manner: Every find, 
landowner, Byod {descendants of Mahomed through 
hia daughter Fatima), and eminent priest, had a 
number of followers who used to take a flag and a 
drum, called Ilhul, and a flute, called Snrnni, aud 
when they beat this drum ami played the (lute, 
thousands used to join them mul start for the war. 
These drums and llutes were their bauds for the 
liattlefield, and when these were sounded every true 
Muslim was bound to join under one flag or the other. 
Tbeir drill constated of nothing but a cry, " Allah 
Abhor" ( = *'God is great and powerful"), or 11 ^ 3 
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Cliahar Tor" (= the Four Companions of Mahomed). 
This lb how their wars were carried on. Their weapon* 
wars guns of brass or copper, mtmle-loadi&g muskets* 
old-fashioned revolvers, Persian and Guj^rat-made 
swords, .Afghan sabres, called Sailabas. Every 

person was a Ghnzi or soldier of the Faith- Even 
at the present day every Afghan prays when he 
goes to bed that the Almighty Allah will give him 
the death of a soldier on the battlefield, and not 
on his bed; that he may die fighting for hh faith 
m a Shahid { — one who gives his life for his 
religion)- It is our belief thar nil who die us 
Shahids go to Paradise without being asked for 

any account of their doings before the Almighty 
Judge at the Day of Judgment. Those who are 
Gbazia are considered innocent in the sight of God* 
This old system of fighting lasted until the 

present century; before mv grandfather s rime the 
composition of the army was simply a mass of 
fighting men consisting of cavalry and infantry, but 
without any organisation into proper batteries, regi¬ 
me ote, or battalions* My father laid tilti foundation 
for organising them into proper divisions, column#* 
batteries, cavalry p and regiments, under the orders 
and instruction# of my grandfather- He w:ia greatly 
helped by a European military officer, mentioned in 
another port of the Wok, named Mr Campbell, and 
other Indian military officers oi the British and 
Mogul army, who bad left that country at the time 
of the Mutiny and joined my father# army* This 
helped considerably in the organisation of the army* 
Amir Shere Ali Khan, at the time of hU successdon 
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to the throne, continued to keep and follow this 
system, and made some improvements which he got 
from certain books which were translated into Pushto; 
these books were in use in the British army. His 
army, however* was defective in certain re&pcctiSj one 
of them being that the soldiers did not get their 
pay regularly, and had certain privileges granted 
them of extorting money from the subjects without 
any punishment being inflicted on them for so doing. 
The officers were huej $ steeped in indulgence mid 
vices of all kinds* gambling, opium-smoking, Indian 
hemp-smoking, and other bad habits w hich cannot 
be mentioned in t\\m hook; my readers would be 
too disgusted The worst thing of id! was the en¬ 
forced conscription which caused general discontent 
in the country. Through this enforced service and 
the bad behaviour of the officers, his army was in 
such a condition that it could not stand against the 
English army half so well as any ordinary chief. 

Thanks bo to God 1 now my army is properly 
organised upon the modern European military method* 
anil my soldier* are paid regularly in cash every two 
month}*. Every cavalry regiment and battalion of 
artiliery is complete with its sappers and miners for 
trench-work, engineers, bands, tents, medical corps 
Consisting of hakims (physicians) and jarali (surgeons), 
chaplain, accountant, commissariat department, and 
m on. 

My army is supplied with breech-lolling; guns of the 
most recent Kordenfeldt* Hotchkiss, and Krupp patterns, 
as well as English mountain buttery guns, mule 
battery, Maxim, Gardiner, and Gatling guns, Their 
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rlHes are the same os those supplied to the British 
army, Lee-Metford, repeaters. Martini-Henry, Snider, 
together with modem breech-loading guns, such ns are 
used in the German army, of the Manser pattern* They 
have also one small breech “loading carbine, as used in 
the Austrian army, and certain Russian guns of modern 
designs. The percussion and time fuses of recent 
English invention are being made at Kabul by the 
same machinery that is used in hnglsBil for the 
purpose, [n fuel, all the arms and war materials, 
including shells and cartridges, are ready for 300,000 
soldiers, if necessity arises. The stores of food and 
provisions and money, as well as transport animals, 
ore also ready for an immediate move. I am making 
every effort to provide myself with 1,000,000 lighting 
men, all armed with the most modem weapons and 
wnr materials, stores and provisions, and paj for two 
years, to carry on a wur that should last for that time. 
Of course this large number of men is not difficult to 
find in Afghanistan at a fortnights notice, hut any one 
who knows anything about war must consider the 
difficulties of supplying transport, food, pay, and all 
the necessaries for war for such a large body. There 
is, however, one great advantage in my favour, the 
country is f ull of arms, every man and woman 
possesses a gun or a sword, and in certain Afghan 
tribes the brides take their dowry only in war 
materials. There is splendid transport in the shape 
of elephants camels, horses, pack-ponies, mules, and 
donkeys, and the country is rich enough to supply 
food from its own resources. The only drawback is 
money, which I am struggling to accumulate day 
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and night. Luckily, wc have no national debt, and 
two nations, namely, England, and Afghanistan, w hose 
interests are identical, are provided in this way; 
England wants soldiers to stand by her side; she has 
money and anna—Afghanistan has fighting men but 
requires money and arms, of which England has snob 
on ample supply, However, no foreign power can 
bring a million soldiers to fight in Afghanistan, and 
provide such a large body to continue a war for a 
long period- The advantage that the Afghans possess 
is, that they are strong men, and can travel in their 
conn try uw fast us any home, carrying their teutSi 
powder-belt a, rifles, and thirty loaves of bread to last 
fur a month on their shoulders,' 1 repeat that it 
would take a very long time before any aggressive 
power could arrange to move such a great army 
and plant it in the heart of Afghanistan, before 
Afghanistan is ready to supply everything that is 
requisite for a similar force, My arrangements are 
to provide every gun with at least 500 shells* and every 
rifle with 5000 cartridges. All the rilles that l have 
bought from England find Germany, and that have 
been given to me by the British Governmoot, are 
provided with 5000 cartridges each. In addition to 
the masses of war materials, which have l^^ 11 
I sought and given to mo by the British Govern' 
ment since my accession to the throne, there ura 

1 The Afghani Imfcr. u ipceial fcmS of bread naif fftpiif dri^i h>A 
whkh «h I* knpi from deih year it> anothur. Titan arts two hirth ° 
ilfinJ fcnrl, Llndi, ana kind of fwd eallul Tllktati, ■ 

ul tba ilriud mulberry Fruit mitl puvrdcrwl fowl whoat AauUwf hhjd 
{umtiilid fuod ia * ittiitur* of mptr and masied wheat called 
Tin 1 Afgbtuiri tuoictiiuos- live for inouLlu us tks fixiit. 
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the arms and ammunition which arc being made in 
the workshops, the immense stores of which increase 
day hy day. Some of these are, 360 Hotchkiss and 
Nonlenfoldt breech-loading guns every year, complete 
with shells, ammunition, carriages, and harness far the 
horses. What Afghanistan docs require very badly 
is properly trained military officers, to supplement 
and make more useful its splendid stock of war 
materials. 1 am paying over}' attention to remedy this 
difficulty as time goes on . 

First. I have instituted sham lights, the teaching of 
all kinds of drill and military tactics, military caapiina- 
tions, learning the use of distance finders for the range 
of the guns, and other useful hints on military practice. 
The men take to pieces and put together again all kinds 
of guns; this is done both by officers and men without 
any help from artisans; they are taught the proper 
measurements of powder and the proper application of 
percussion and time fuses, etc. Tire sappers and 
miners are taught, in addition to engineering work 
generally, to make roads, bridges, entrenchments, 
liangurs; also gunners' work and that of infantry. 

As education is a most important branch of an 
officer's training, they have to prepare themselves tor 
their profession, and become competent to perform their 
duties. This, as I have said, is tested by examinations. 
As the poet says x 

“TUe him# <il the army is not the only thing renniivd, 

Twci tinn-diud cDTOWsteH t warriui# nw better tbftn I (0,000 noise.nwkFi*. 

—Jim 

It has been suggested to me in the same way as T 
have elsewhere mentioned that the best and easiest 
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way of conveying the. army fmm one rjuarter to 
(mother would be by railways; and 1 again insist on 
advising my sons and successora to remember that the 
principle on which most nations act at present proves 
that there is no consideration for right, but only for 
might / and therefore, as Afghanistan line not aims 
enough to fight against any great attacking power, it 
wonld be folly to allow railways to be laid throughout 
the country. My Intelligence Department keeps me 
supplied with information of the movements of the 
armies of my neighbours, and we could very easily 
bring any number of fighting men to the frontier before 
an enemy could reach it with half the number. 

I have mentioned that the interests of Grant Britain 
and Afghanistan are identical, which is perfect ly true in 
effect, but as circumstances are liable to change the 
ideas of every nation, my successors must not re lux 
any effort or vigilance. They should not place their 
entire confidence in the support tmd help of Great 
Britain, as it is possible that that country itself may 
think fit to change her attitude towards Afghanistan, 
or it may not suit her views at the moment to help 
them. My successors must follow the true philosophy 
taught by our religion, which is : '* Prepare yourself 
to face any difficulty, and then place your confidence 
in God." It would he difficult for Great Britain to 
break the pledges and agreements which sbo boa given 
to mo to protect the integrity and safety of my country, 
but it is to England's interest and advantage that 
Afghanistan should be both independent and strong 
to act as a barrier between Russia and India. 
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Afu.Ua, or Civil 

Every other department, except those mentioned in 
the first section, come under the bending of Mulki or 
Civil, and it is not within the scope of this small book 
to give the full particulars and names of all the various 
departments. I will mention a few of the most 
important ones, 

IVeastiry 

The whole of the income of my dominions is paid 
into the Kluizatiu (Treasury), and all the expenses 
are paid out of it The Treasury is divided into two 
parts : the State Treasury, called Khaznna-i - A mi rah 
(or Public Treasury); and Kkazatiu-i-KMa (Special or 
Private Treasury). The latter is my own Private 
Treasury, in which only my private income, from hinds, 
trade, etc., is paid. 1 take no cash payments from 
the Government Treasury for my personal expenses 
except for my food, clothing, etc. I again divide these 
two Treasury divisions into two sub-divisions, viz., the 
Kliiizana-Nakdi (Cash Treasury), and Jinsi (everything 
except cash). Both of these Treasuries are inside the 
inner circle of the fort at Kabul, called Arg, or Palace, 
la the outer circle of this building are the various 
Goverumeufc offices and public audience or durbar 
hath This pole ee lias si garden nearly as huge fta 
tlie whole city of Kabul around it; neither 1 palace 
riot garden existed before 1 came to the throne. The 
brunches of the Treasury are In nearly every principal] 
town and province of Afghanistan,, ami whatever is 
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left in these Treasuries at the end of the year, after 
deducting the expense for working these provincial 
branches, is forwarded to Kabul. If the expenses of 
any provinces are greater than the income, more 
money is sect from Kabul to meet them. 

To keep myself informed of the income and ex¬ 
penditure of my Government, I have made the 
following arrangement. Every evening au abstract 
is sent to me from the Treasury, which show's how 
much money was paid ia during the day, and how 
much was paid out, and the balance ia the Treasury 
at the time the abstract is made out. 1 thus know 
every night how much money I have in the Treasury, 
and I can also compare the expenditure of former 
years by this means. 

The principal Treasury, its well as its branches, 
is governed by the President of the Treasury, called 
Khnzanndar (Treasurer), and the Counsellors of the 
Exchequer. These officials are obliged to reader 
their accounts to the Accountant-General They 
give a receipt daily of what is paid into die 
Treasury, and they take a receipt for all moneys 
paid out. No money is paid out of the Treasury 
without orders under my own seal or the seal oi 
my eldest sou, Habibullah Khan, counter-sealed by 
the heads of those departments uf the Government 
requiring the money fur the expenses of thetr 
departments. 

The principal sources of income from which money 
is paid are as follows (—Revenue on laud and fruit-tree*; 
duties on export and import, including various items 
of customs money. Post-Office: the sole of various 
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kinds of stamps for promissory notes, forms for con¬ 
tracts, bills of exchange, etc,; Government trade and 
Commerce; revenue from the Government lands ns 
welt os lure of the Government*shops, public-houses, 
etc.; fine money, for various crimes and offences; 
confiscated property or products of the Government 
minerals; annual subsidy given by the Indian 
Government amounting to eighteen lakhs of rupees 
a year. The last •mentioned item is generally spent 
in buying machinery and war materials from Europe. 

The way in which the duties are collected is this: 
Orders arc issued from the various departments 
informing the people about the amounts owing by 
them to the Government Treasury, and commanding 
them to pay such amounts hy a certain date, or to 
any official appointed by the Treasury, and to bike 
a receipt for the money paid. They must then show 
the receipt to the official from whose office the orders 
for payment were issued. A copy of this receipt is 
entered into the liooks of the particular department, 
and the original is given back to the payer to keep 
as testimony that he has paid. 

For the army stationed in different provinces and 
for the Government transport animals, for keeping 
stores of com and grass, for the Commissariat 
Department, anti for the expenses of the royal family 
end other necessities, the subjects ore allowed to 
give com, grass, or wood for fuel, nud to take a 
meeipt for such things; these are deducted from 
their taxes according to the prices of the market of 
the day 

The old system of keeping offices in Afghanistan 
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was, that there ware no books Tor entering any of 
the' accounts, small sheets of paper. about eight 
inches long and si* inches wide, lifting used. Each 
of these sheets was called a ford {single leaf)* IheM 
small pieces of paper were half-filled by writing at the 
top, the name of the office, the year and date, and various 
other unnecessary things, ami the other half contained 
three or four words, then the sheet was full. W hat 
could have been entered in two sheets of a hook 
took 100 of these small scraps of paper. In conse¬ 
quence, when a certain item was required for refenjute, 
it was necessary to go through thousands of these 
scraps, which was a very great waste of time, fli® 
worst fault of all was that any official or accountant 
who had cmbeKsled Government money, could easily 
take ft few sheets or one sheet away, and either w rite 
another or tear them up altogether. 

I have introduced books, and on the first page th® 
numbers of each page or sheet are written and scaled 
with my seal to the binding of the houk, so that no one 
cun take a sheet out of the Imok without breaking the 
seaL At first some people played tricks, and tore oat 
some sheets, for which their fingers were cutl ?* oW 
every one, at the time of taking a book, writes on the 
first page with his own hands that be promises to have 
Ills hands cut if lie cuts the book ! 

The following officer* copy and manage &U 
accounts of the Income and Expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment. These are connected with the Treasury ■ 
Governors office; Ecclesiastical offices; Municipal 
and Board of Trnde; Kotwnli or Criminal Court 6 
office; Kafilu Bivshi or head of the Caravan °9** : 
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Cbabutra or Custom House ; t-lie Revenue officer, four in 
number—Northern, Southern, Western, Anel Eastern; 
Post-offices: Sakukai or offices for selling all kimly 
of stamps • offices for entering all the daily expenses 
of tin* Government (Ikhrejat); office for entering all 
the income of the Government (culled Tnbwilat); the 
Record office, where ul] the Government pipers are kept 
(Dafutr-i-Shnh or Royal Records); Rahdari or Passport 
office; Rnznnmdm. the office where all copies of orders 
issued on the Treasury are made, both for paying and 
receiving money. Hi sab Giri, the office for the final 
settlement of all the accounts (this may be called the 
Accountant-General's office). This office is governed by 
two counsels—one is an accountants' counsel, the other 
is the arbitrators' counsel—to sec that the accounts 
ere ju«t and rightly made and paid. 

The appeals from the provincial branches of these 
department* go to the principal offices at Kabul, 
where they are seen by my eldest sou, Habibutliili; from 
hint they come to me. There is another office which 
stands mid-way between the above-mentioned offices 
and myself, called the office of my Court Secretary, 
presided over by a Chief Secretary. 

There is also the Military Secretary's office. Com- 
•nifcsntiHt office, Nazir s office (the head of the kitchen 
of the royal household), Workshops offices, Public 
V\ orks Department offices, etc. 


Courts 0/ Jwstim 

All the departments mentioned in the first section 
aro courts of justice as well, and have their respective 
*gl n. r 
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jurisdictions; appeals are made in the same tirdcr ns l 
Lave said before. I need not therefore repeat them; l 
will say, however, that the courts of law are not the 
same now as they were before 1 came to the throne 
In certain cases the decisions are according to the 
Mahomedan law, subject to my approval, hut in 
various matters the law has twen changed to meet the 
altered circumstances and customs of the country* Fffl 
instance, I have already said that 300 rupees was the price 
of the life of a human being* 1 have abolished that law 
and instituted another, to the ffleet that a murderer is 
entirely at the mercy of the relatives and friend-'' of the 
murdered person; if they choose to forgive him, the 
Government still retains a right of granting or with* 
balding pardon. But even if the State does pardon 
him as well us the relatives and friends of the victim* 
he has yet lo pay 7000 rupee* fine os a compensation, 
to ransom bis life. IF he cannot afford to pay the fina, 
his relatives and friends are allowed to pay the rons*® 1 
if they choose* According to the old Afghan l® w > the 
wife was not only considered the property of “rt 
husband, hut the property of his whole family—brothers 
and relatives ; if, therefore, she lost her husliund, his ne*t 
of-kin laid the right of marrying her against her aid). 
This was the law of the land; a poor woman, therefore, 
who had the misfortune of falling into the hands of 
family, bad no possible chance of escape from them, an 
it was considered a disgrace to the family if she wW 
allowed to go to her own parents or anywhere else after 
the death of her husband. The most curious idea *** 
that it was considered to be following the hi* 
Mahomed. This, however, was entirely opposed t0 
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Mahomed's teachings. The law that I have mode is 
that the moment a husband dies, the wife is free, and 
s he cannot be forced to marry any one against her wish. 
Not only that, but by my law, a girl under the age of 
puberty, married by her parents, in quite at liberty, 
when she attains full age. to accept the marriage or 
not. Further, even after accepting the marriage, if her 
husband is cruel to her, or does not pay her expenses, 
she tan sue him to give a sufficient alimony or to 
give her divojte. Iu the same manner, some important 
and influential families used to get their sons-in-law to 
sign such large amounts of dowry for their wives against 
their wish, that it was impossible for them to pay, even 
if bis family joined together to help him, Fof instance, 
a man whose income was 10s. a month was made to 
sign that he would give 500,000 rupees to his wife as lier 
dowry ; in default of paying the poor man w<ts made a 
slave. I placed restrictions upon this law, and settle! 
that the princes of the royal family were to give from 
1000 to 3000 rupees for dowry, and other people from 
300 to 000 rupees. (Jf course, if they had private means, 
and of their own free will chose to give more than this 
to their wives, they were quite at liberty to act according 
to their inclinations. 

There are some other great changes in the old 
ridiculous way of administering justice which would 
require a iajok all to themselves if I were to give all 
the derail*. [ have introduced a system of registration 
of marriages, so that there shall not be any disputes 
fur want of sufficient evidence. If the Registrar should 
allow qny illegtd marriage or enforced marriage to he 
entered in his hook, he is severely punished. 
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Public IVortcs Department 

More attention has been |>nLfl during my reign to 
this deportment than ever before in Afghanistan. It 
shows dearly that there does not exist one building 
throughout the whole country which wan built of 
Pukka bricks (baked bricks) and lime, or of atone. 
All the buildings were of mud. The only places where 
the old buildings can he seen are the ruins of the 
old city of lkilkh, Ghimii, and the palace of 
Bala HLssar of Kabul, a few tombs scattered about 
the country, and tndf-n-dozen mosques or so. I am 
glad to say that during my reign line buildings 
of brick and lime have been erected in nearly every 
one of the principal towns in my kingdom. Fine roads 
have been made, and are still being laid out, throughout 
the country. The principal roads are those from 
Kabul to Batkli, extending to Russian territory; Crum 
Kabul to Herat, from Herat to Kandahar, and thence 
to Ghazni and Kabul; from Kabul tu Hazarajat; 
from Jellalubad to Aemor and Kafiri atari ; from Kabul 
to Peshawar, tn’d Tang-i-Korun. The lost-named rood 
took ten years to make, thousands of people being 
employed in the work. The great advantage of this 
road is that traveller* using it, avoid the difficult aud 
tedious mountain peaks and pusses be tween Jellalabud 
and Kabul, All these reads, us well hm the bridges, are 
inspected annually and repaired, and trees are being 
planted on both aides of the roads. The people of 
every town und village through whose land the roads 
pass are responsible for the wanton destruction of the 
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trees and roads* fur ns they ptu>s through their 

laud, 

In the same manner* the people of every village and 
town are responsible for the safety of the travellers and 
strangers journeying through their province* For 
instance, if a traveller U killed f or his property is 
stolen in the vicinity of a town or village* the people 
of that village arc either to find tire wrongdoer or 
answer for the injury themselves. Therefore a man 
of loose character doeM not find room anywhere In the 
whole count ry f because wherever he goes the people 
say that they cannot answer for his misdeeds, and he 
must go it) another place further away 1 This is the 
reason why all the roads are now so safe for travellers 
throughout the whole of my dominions, though there 
are no people to look after the safely of the caravans* 
Of course l must give credit to my Detective Departs 
taenia and various other arrangements, which hu\ c, put 
an end to the everlasting danger winch travellers sind 
strangers had to suffer. 

I have also built round some of the principal towns 
strong forts and defences—for example, the fort of 
iJvltdiidi near Balkh, eunnnunding the rsmd leading 
from Russia to Balkh ; this is the largest and strongest 
fort that has ever been built in Aighsuiistan. 

I have started several furnaces for baking bricks 
and kilns for burning lime; the public works improve¬ 
ments are a credit, to all the officials who have taken 
a part in them. Some of these officials are Abdur 
Rahman ftlmn* ovomser ; Abdur Rakim Kliau, oversatr, 
Abdur Subkan Khaa, surveyor; Mir trnrad (befld of 
the Publiu Works Department); Munalii Niiair; 
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M trash i Mahomed Bakhsh, who Was the head draughts- 
man of the Pan jab Government before he entered ray 
service, and taught drawing to several Kabul draughts* 
men by my instructions. 

Medical Department 

This department has two branches, the old one 
culled Yumrnj <>r Greek system of treatment; the other 
for the doctors practising according to the European 
methods. In every town both the civil and military 
departments are under the core of both classes of 
doctors. The first dispensaries for issuing English 
medicines were opened in Afghanistan by u_n Indian 
hospital assistant, mimed Dr Dnim Khan, and Dr Abdur 
Rahim Khan, These gen lie men had worked under 
English doctors, and they entered toy service shortly 
after my accession to the throne. These dihjHmsaries 
were the only establishment* opened by the doctors, 
hospitals not being started for several years. Govern’ 
rnent provided food :w well as medicines and treatment 
for the military patients in cantonments, 

The first hospital was established in 1894 by my 
Court doctor, Miss Lilli as Hamilton, M.D. This lady 
was helped by several assistants and a ipmUded English 
nurse, named Mrs Daly, whom Miss Hamilton brought 
with her from England, In addition to opening the 
first hospital carried on in the English ■ityle, Mias 
Hamilton introduced vneeination, aud the taking of 
vaccine lymph From the calf. This proved a great 
blessing to the children, of whom largo numbers used 
to die of small-pox, those who recovered being greatly 
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disfigured by the pitting following this dreadful disease. 
Several native hakims were placed under Miss Hamil¬ 
ton's instruction to study the method of vaccination, 
and how to obtain the vaccine lymph from the calves, 
and a pamphlet on the subject was compiled by my 
orders, copies of which were ilistribated throughout 
the country to all my people. Hakims from the most 
distant parts of my dominions have been invited to 
learn the practice of this work under the instructions 
of Miss Hamilton's pupils, Mr Tack, one of my 
commercial agents, when visiting Kabul, fell seriously 
ill; he was successfully treated by Mias Hamilton, 
and as a substantial token of bis gratitude, be opened 
a temporary hospital at Kabul, entire!) at his own 
expense. I earnestly hope that, now the first hospi¬ 
tals are doing so much good, the movement will go 
on progressing all over the country, until there is 
plenty of accommodation fur the sick to be properly 
treated under qualified doctors. Miss Hamilton's name 
may be mentioned here in connection with another 
service, namely, in that she went to England with my 
eon Nasndlah, ns his medical adviser, in 1895. On 
that occasion she had the honour of being presented 
to Her Majesty (Juecu Victoria. 1 
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Mineral* 

There m so many mines in Afghfmigtflq that it 
ought to be the rich cat country in the world ; but, 
according to the Baying, "that to a person who Ls not 
a jeweller* a diamond and a crystal are of equal value/* 
none of the Afghan rulers or people have been able 
to reap any benefit from these rich mines. During 
toy reign several mines have been opened, including 
a ruby mine, a lapis lazuli mine, gold und silver, 
lead, iroiip copper, coal, asbestos, stone, and sMt mines. 
1 am accumulating various kinds of machinery fur the 
proper uud effective working of all these mines. Mr 
Middleton, one of the English mining engineers! did 
good service in the working of the Jelhdabad ruby 
mine and the Ghorband lead mine. 1 would most 
strenuously ad vise my eons and successors not to 
give the monopoly of their minerals to any foreigners, 
nor to let their mines be worked by any foreign com¬ 
panies ; otherwise they will be immersed in many 
complications, thereby giving sin excuse to foreign 
nations to interfere In the affairs of the country, 
for the sake of greed, which lb growing unbearable 
from day to day. 1 think it would bo unwise to give 
anj details, but there are instances where the destruc¬ 
tion ol a weak nation has been caused by a strong 
one, under the excuse of fighting for the rights of 
their subject^ who were interested financially in that 
weak country. A hint from me on this point should 
be sufficient to warn my som and successors never to 
put themselves into a faUe position with other nations 
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They should not only refrain from giving any sort of 
contracts to foreigners in their country, but more 
especially t they should not allow Europeans to live in 
the country permanently; the moment that a European 
servant or workman or teacher has finished the work 
for which he was engaged* and has taught the native 
people how T to carry the work on without his further 
instruction, he must be allowed to go to hi# own land 
again. 


Commissariat Department and Stud Hordes 

Though it is possible to hire as many pack-pomes, 
camels, and other transport animals as may be re¬ 
quired at any time, yet* none the less, os a necessary 
precaution in case of emergency* and from considera¬ 
tions of economy. 1 keep 24,000 Government horses 
for riding and loading pur poses* together with a 
large number of elephants, mules, and camels. The 
elephants arc for the special purpose of dragging 
the heavy guns, road-engines, and large pieces of 
machinery' that cannot bo transported by camels or 
other animals 1 al&o keep 2000 mares for stud 
purposes, together with about SO stud-horses* which 
are from English studs, some being from the 
Prince of WoW stables, others from Arab studs* 
others from Wiilar, Turkoman, Indian* and other 
races of the best horses. To look after the health 
and condition of all these horses several veterinary 
surgeons Imvc been placed under the stud groom. 
There were td&u some native veterinary surgeons, 
adlcd paitars, who, however, did not know the 
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system of treatment practised in modern European 
countries. I therefore employed an Englishman, Mr 
Clements, in this capacity, who not only looked 
after the sick horses and the breeding of different 
kinds* hut also taught the work of his profession 
to twenty other young men of Afghanistan* 51 r 
Clements also brought a few English sheep with 
him r and I added to these by buying a large 
number of Australian sheep for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing the wool trade of Afghanistan, from which 
trade a large proportion of the income of the country 
is derived. 


Education 

l have opened various schools for the education of 
mem hern of my family, my personal attendants, atid 
page-boys; for prisoners of war; for the army, and 
for the children of my officials and other subjects. 
Besides thin, the people themselves have opened 
voluntary schools for the education of their children 
everywhere. Every official, rm mutter what lib duties 
may be, has to go through un examination ; even 
the clergymen ami priests, who used to look upon 
themselves as equal to prophets, cannot be appointed 
to any post, or admitted to perform the duties of 
the Church, without lirst passing an examination, their 
success in which entitles them to a certificate from 
the Council of Ex ami tiers. As I have mentioned 
under their various headings, education is extended 
to every profession and department, and I need 
not repeat them here. My eldest .non has learnt 
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English, history, geography, mathematic*, drawing, 
florreying, and astronomy. 

Cmtmeroe and IVdc 

Tn tills depart men t, in addition to the old systems 
carried on in various parts of the country, 1 have 
ilt voted much at tent inn to the improvement of com- 
inerve, and 1 am struggling hard to improve still further 
the conditions of trade, well knowing that in this 
lies the greatest source for enriching my country. 
In the past, as I have before mentioned, hundreds 
of foreign goods used to be imported into Afghanistan, 
for which money had to be sent out of the country; 
now these goods are manufactured at Kabul, and 
the money can be turned over again mid agiun. 
Among other art ides that were bought from abroad,, 
for example, were vast quantities of salt; l have 
therefore ordered that no more salt was to be im¬ 
ported, and the people must buy salt from my 
newly-found mine* worked by Afghan people, A 
large quantity of Astrakhan ikins T rubies, gold, Japin 
lazuli, various kinds of fruits* wool, horses, wood fur 
building purposes p and opium and other drugs P arc 
exported ; this also brings money into the country. 

In the Agricultural Department vast progress has 
been made. Before l outfit to the throne there were 
scarcely any vegetables; now every kind of fruit 
and vegetable is grown. I have also introduced the 
sugar - cane into the provinces of Kandahar and 
Laghtnau; orange-trees, hansiiuub etc,, have been im¬ 
ported from India, 
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The little trade that did exist in Afghanistan was 
also carried on by foreigners—Indians, Makomedans,, 
and Hindus. This impoverished the country, because 
these foreigners sent the money that they mads, over 
and above what they required for trading purposes, 
to their awn lands. In place of this l have en- 
ooumged my own people to carry on trade* by 
lending them money from the Government Treasury, 
without charging them any interest on the capital 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 1 am not 
the man to give my money without calculating the 
interest: 1 know that I get ou such money double 
interest—namely, the paying of ouatum-houftc duties 
of 21 per cent on everything imported and exported, 
and this amounts to more than the usual rate of 
interest- The same money comes and goes back 
over and over again in the year, each time paying 
the duties. The second interest is, that my subjects 
are occupied in getting a peaceful living, and so they 
have no time for rebel]ions and discontent. 

I may mention that, not with .standing my being 
so busy in the groat affairs of the kingdom, l do 
not neglect the smallest matters, so much so, that 
1 learned how to tunc a piano from an Englishman, 
called Mr Riches. 1 uflcrwarcb taught some of my 
owe people how to tune pianos. I may sdso say 
here that 1 bought a special kind of Sindh fowls 
and hens, rearing the chickens myself first; I then 
introduced them to other people. 

1 introduced hundreds of different stamps and 
forma of papers for contracts, deeds, promissory notes, 
marriage settle mento t pfiasport*, which bring in revenue. 
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and were never even heard of before my time in 
Afghanistan* The richest source of income tn the 
Government, however, is tlm many manufactures and 
industries and mines for obtaining minerals that 1 
have set to work and introduced. After military 
affairs, I devote the greatest part of my daily life 
to these trade and eommervhd matters. 

Many of my officials who think themselves very 
wise keep on ail vising me to mtrodnoc railways and 
telegraphs, saying that it is bnjiossible to get the full 
benefit of the minerals and other product* But I 
again advise my sons and successors not to listen to 
these people. Of course, J know myself that what they 
say rn quite true* but, at the same time, they do not 
consider that by making the country easily accessible, 
foreign ixiwers would not find so much difficulty in 
entering and spreading themselves over our country- 
The greatest safety of Afghanistan lies in its natural 
impregnable position. Allah has given us every peak 
of the mountain* for a fortress of nature, and foreigner* 
know that the Afghans, being boro warriors, ean go on 
fighting for ever and ever, as long as they can hide 
themselves behind the stones and do not have to Face 
the enemy on the open field. There is no doubt that 
the day will come when railways and telegraphs will be 
most beneficial, and when they will he welcomed in the 
country, and that day will be when we see that we have 
a great army* strong enough to fight our neighbourst hut 
until we are strong enough to hold our own # we must, 
not weaken the strength of our hilly country with our 
own hands. We must not make the mistake once mode 
by the man who killed the goose that laid golden eggs 
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every day, thinking that he would get all the eggs at 
nitco, which ho did nut. 

Post-Office 

This department was nominally in existence before 
my accession, but only one road was open for the post 
from Kabul to Peshawar, anti the time taken before 
letters reached their destination was very long and 
uncertain. At present proper arrangements are in 
force, and post-offices are open in every town in my 
dominions; the deliveiy is so expeditious, that it takes 
only thirty*six hours for letters to coma from India to 
Kabul, and the posts run to ail the neighbouring 
countries towards Russia, Persia, China, and India. 
The system of registering letters and taking the receipt, 
giving notices and sending parcels, issuing postal 
orders, etc,, is tjuite complete, and modelled on the 
Indian post-offices. Sufficient income is derived from 
the receipts to pay all the expenses. 


CHAPTER IV 


A FTW DETAIL DC MY DAILY LIFE 

From my childhood up to the present day my life is 
quite a contrast to the habits of living indulged hi by 
nearly all other Asiatic monarcha and ehialh They 
live for the most part a life of idleness and luxury, ami 
it is thought by aristocratic people that the prestige of 
a prince is minimi^eri bv his being seen walking on foot 
nr doing anything with his own hftuda* I tnysell 
believe that there is no greater sin than allowing our 
minds and bodies to be useless find unoccupied in a 
useful way ; it is being ungrateful for the gifts of 
Providence. The readers of my hook can judge for 
themselves from my history if 1 have not been, through- 
out my life, a thorough soldier, and perhaps more hard* 
working than any common lul*ourer or workman. My 
way of living and dreeing has always been plain nnd 
simple and soldier-like. I have always liked to keep 
myself occupied day and night in working bitid at 
something or other, devoting only a few hours to 
sleep, As habit is second nature, it has become a habit 
of mine, that even when I am seriously ill, when I can¬ 
not move from my bed* I still keep on working as usual 
at reading and writing documents and various Govern- 
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mmt papers; «t heuring the application* and complaint* 
of my subject* and giving instruction! and judgments. 
Those who have seen me at such times know how hard 

I work, and they have often hen til me say that if my 
hands and foot cannot move from my Iwd, 1 can still go 
on moving my tongue to give orders to those about me, 
and tell them wlmt I wish to he done. It is no trouble 
to me to work hard; on the contrary, ! love it, and 1 
never feel tired, Imcausc I am so fond of work and 
labour. Then is no doubt that every person has some 
sort of ambition, and this is my ambition : all the hard 
work I do is to complete the administrative work of 
my kingdom. To the words of the poem :— 

II If Use tdofvl •buufcl out ttiartUttge Lhv luvrr tovratdv iwpf, filfl km wiU 

neither lure thi l hnrt #ur the eoamge to ippiwh her," 

This love for work is inspired by God; it is the 
true ideal and desire of my life to look after the flock 
of human beings whom God has intrusted to me, LHa 
humble slave. Allnli says through His Prophet: 
“ When the Almighty desire* to do a thing He makes 
all necessary preparations for it " (Koran). As Gud 
wished to relieve Afghanistan from foreign aggression 
and internal disturbances. He honoured tins, His 
humble servant, by placing him in this responsible 
podtton, and He caused him to become absorbed in 
thoughts of the welfare of the nation, and inspired 
him to he devoted to the progress of this people, 
and to be ready to sacrifice life itself fur their welfare 
and for the true faith of the Holy Prophet Mahomed- 
May God bless him ! 

The more 1 see of the people of other nations 
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and religiunh running fast in the pursuit of progress 
tie leas 1 can rust and sleep; tits whale day long 
I keep an thinking how I shall be able to ran the 
race with the swiftest t and at night my dreams are 
just the some. There is a saying that the eat dots 
not dream about anything but mice; I dream of 
nothing but the backward condition of my country, 
and hovv to defend it, seeing that tins poor goat; 
Afghanistan, is a victim at win eh a lion from one side 
and a terrible bear from the other side are staring, 
and ready to s wallow at the first opportunity 
afforded them. My courtiers know, for example, that 
years before the question of marking out the boundaries 
of Afghanistan was mooted* I had dreamed a dream 
that wits published at that time and distributed 
throughout the whole country. Briefly, the purport 
of that decani was, that before ^ my death l should 
finish and complete making a strong wall all round 
Afghanistan, for its safety and protection* This dream 
was interpreted by the astronomers to mean that the 
boundaries of Afghanistan should be eo marked out 
by me that an end would bo put to the everlasting 
forward policy of my neighbour^ who used to keep 
on creeping nearer and nearer every year. Many 
other dreams of mine, like this, all uf which 1 told to 
aiy courtier^ have come true, and they have seen 
that the boundaries have been marked out, and 1 
am still alive, to the sorrow of those who occm so 
anxious to put an end to me* as they circulate false, 
reports about my death once a week. 1 did not 
think that any man died .*0 many times as they have 
killed me iu their imagination. 

VOL 1L jr 
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It in a curious tiling that the liardcr * work the 
more anxious 1 am to continue working, instoad of 
getting tired, The appetite grows by what it feeds 

upon t . . 

To those who would like to know some particular* 

of my daily life, I would say that l have no dxed 
time for sleeping nor any definite time foi taking niy 
meals i sometimes my meals are kept at the dinner- 
table in front of me for many hours, whilst 1, being 
absorbed in my thoughts, forget all about them. 
deeply do my thoughts take possession of me when 
i am planning various improvements and considering 
state affairs, that I do not see any «f the people 
who are in my presence. Many nights I begin 
reading, and writing answers to letters, and do not 
raise my head until 1 see that the night is past and 
the morning has come. My story is just like the 
story of a lover, well known in the East, named 
Mujnun, who was so much in love with a lady named 
Leila, that one day, seeing her dog, he followed the 
dog, and did not see the mosque nor those who were 
saying their prayers therein. When be was os 
by the chiefs of the mosque to give an explanation, 
he said that he neither saw the mosque nor those who 
were saying their prayers therein, because his love 
to the dog of his holy was so great. They did not 
love God as much as he loved the dog, because their 
thoughts were occupied in looking at him and at the 
dog; bo their prayers were of very small value. 

My doctors and hakims tell me that this noV eT 
ceasing activity is the cause of all my illnesses, that 
1 work too hard, mid do not take my meals regular!; 
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at fixed times. My answer is: "Love tmd Logic, have 
sever agreed together.” And as I urn a lover of 
the welfare of my nation, ! do not feel my own pubs, 
but the pains and the sufferings and weakness of 
my people, which l cannot bear for them, and those 
who have never ficen in love do not know how jsnrc 
arc the sufferings of lovers. 

Ono of the poets says rightly: *’A lover seem* 
to find pleasure in the pursuit of his ambitions, as 
the dust that arises from the feet of the flock is a 
salve to the eyes of the wolf pursuing the flock." 
In my pursuit after the welfare of Afghanistan, Hie 
more that [ see signs of change and progress, the 
faster I follow them, ns a lover follows the traces 
of the foot murks of hist ideal, which make him more 
eager to keep on the road. I pray God to help mo 
in carrying out this duty for which lie has selected 
me from among other men. 

thi mauy occasions I get quite discouraged on 
account of the misbehaviour of my people, who keep 
oil rebelling, quarrelling and intriguing against each 
other, and making false reports of each other in me. 

I have then to make enquiries to find out the truth, 
and this wastes more than half of my valuable time; 

! try to walk in the steps of progress they 
keep on pulling me buck. 1 get very weary, and 
sometimes thiuk that their position is unchangeable 
and their intrigues incurable, and that it is impossible 
to raise them to that standard which would make 
them equal to their neighbours in strength and 
character. f fool that it would be well for me to 
rtt ’ re from this life of everlasting anxiety and struggle, 
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aad take a ^ peaceful lift *>mnwhere dse. IdBvbg 

my people to fight amoral ** 

are rained Bat thin would bo a oowar^y aotioo 
and a refusal to fulfil the duties by the 

real Almighty Master and Sovereign, fur which o 
W created me, I believe that a true lover must 
never turn his face from the difficulties that constantly 
came in his way, and he must look upon all the naughty 
and mischievous play of his beloved, and the cruelties 

shown to him. as very pleasant I*^ B 

The pains of the lover arc the luxuries of his iovu, 

and the difficulties and anxieties of a reformer .mly 

iidd to his enthusiasm, and spur him on to 1 

exertions. 

There is no fixed time and no proper programme 
for me throughout the twenty-four hours of the day 
and night in which 1 work; I go on working from 
rooming until evening* aiid front evening * 

morning, like any labourer. I cat when i am hungry: 
mid some days do not remember that I bavc not cate 
my meals—i forget all about it, and ask my courtiers 
all at once, raising my head from writing : Di 
my dinner to-day or not 1" lu the same way, when i 
get tired and sleepy, 1 go to sleep on the same 
which is my chair for work. 1 do not require auy 
private room or bedroom, neither any room for secrecy 
<ir for grand receptions. There are plenty of 
rooms in my palaces, but I liavc no time to *P ttrt ' 
even to move from one room to another. Of louiw 
[ love to go to my liarcm and spend an 
with my family, and they are equally delight 
when l pay these visits, hut my time is » to- 
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that there is none to spare exempt occasionally, when 
I make it! 

As I have said there is no fixed time for meals or 
other personal needs, l may mention that my usual 
custom is to go to rest about five or six in the morning, 
rising again about two in the afternoon. The whole time 
that I am in bed my sleep is disturbed in such a way, that 
I awake nearly every hour, and keep thinking about 
the improvements and anxieties of my country; then 
1 go to sleep again, and so on. 1 get up between two 
and three in the afternoon, and the first thing I do is 
to see the doctors and hakims, who examine rue to sec 
if I require any medicine. After this the tailor comes 
in, bringing with him several plain salts made in the 
European style. I choose one for that day’s use. 
After f have washed and dressed, my tea-bearer enters 
carrying tea and u light breakfast. During the whole 
of the time, from the entrance of the luikimiH until I 
Imve finished breakfast, the Usher, the Secretaries, the 
Nazir (or Lord of the Seal), and one or two other 
officials keep on looking at me, and saying in their own 
minds; " Oh, be quick, and let us each put our work 
before you I” Ido not blame them for this, because 
the Secretaries have to take answer# to all the letters 
and documents and despatches of the day; the Lord of 
the Seal has to seal oil the orders for the daily expenses 
of the Government, and to put all the reports of the 
Intelligence Department which have been received 
since i went to sleep before me. The Usher has to 
introduce hundreds of people who have their coses or 
appeals to be tried by me, or who have to be appointed 
on certain duties anil services, and so on. But no 
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sooner do I appm at work after finishing my breakfast 
than various official!!, my sons, anti household servants, 
step in to take iuatruetiOQs for their various ilmies. 
Every page-boy, of whom there are hundreds, ami men 
of the Detective Department, walk in with letters in 
their bauds from one or other Hiilfering person, who 
required my help ami judgment. In this way l am 
crowded and surrounded by so many who all want to 
have their business attended to, ns well as to show 
their zeal to me by giving mo more work to do. None 
of mv* fellow-countrymen have a tenth purl so much to 
do. I keep on working till five or si.t the ncit 
morning, when I resume the sumo routine, just Wping 
a few minutes for my meats. Even then, however, my 
courtiers and officials keep ors asking me questions—and, 
in fact, there is no rest for the wicked ! 

Since 1891,when I appointed my son Habibullah 
Khan to hold the public durbars instead of myself* 
the work which I keep for myself and attend to every 
day is as follows: Foreign OfficeIntelligence Depart¬ 
ment, political work. Treasury ; criminals accused of 
high treason and other crimes and offences * hearing 
and deciding the appeals from the Court of my wn 
and all the other inferior courts of the Governor®! 
the work of buying and making all sort* of war 
materials and things for the workshops! making 
new courts and amending the law of the lend arid 
introducing reforms!, or giving instructions to my 
son and other officials; household affairs of my 0TiU 
family os well sw of all the foreign princes and chiefs 
who are under my protection, my guests, my officials, 
and page-boy s. 
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Tkf Gourtinrs, —The foil owing people are always in 
attendance upon me from the time that i awake until 
I go to sleep. 

Court Secretaries: Arshak Akasi(Gentleman Usher); 
Xazir (Lord of the Seal); head of the Intelligence 
Department; head of the Royal Kitchen, he has the 
duty of bringing all the petitions before me. There 
ia no more honoured and confidential position than 
this. The name of the gentleman now holding it 
is Safar Khun. The British Agents letters are also 
forwarded to the Amir through him. One hakim, 
one doctor, and a surgeon, ua well ay a dispenser; 
two or three officers of the body-guard, who, in addition 
to their being military cuimmmdern of the body-guard, 
are also executioners temporarily during the time they 
attend the Court. There ore a few khansamana 
(footmen who look after the (lowers in the rooms, 
papers, ink, and pens, etc.}; a fen" peshkhitmats (per¬ 
sonal attendants who serve the dinner); mewuluirdar 
(fruit-keeper who bauds finite to the officials of the 
palace); charihardar (tea-hearer, who hands tea to the 
Amir and courtiers); ah bardur (he hondB drinking 
water); ?akub (who brings the water from the spring); 
ghtilnm bach atm (page-boys); shatir (the grooms who 
keep the horses ready saddled and run on foot bv the 
side of the horses to lie in readiness to hold them when 
the riders dismount); the personal chest fund treasurer; 
storekeeper for the personal arms, gun-room, etc,; 
cbllam bardur (bubble-bubble keeper); a few- fa rashes 
(those who look after the furniture, carpets, bedding, 
and other household wants): u few' tailors and valets, 
a librarian, a few door-keepera, and astrologer; arz 
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U‘gi (a person who shouts out loudly anything that 
the complained have to say): amla bushi {a P«*m 
who give* notice to those who attend the Court l; 

Mir akhor (the master of the horse). 

In addition to these people, the following are always 
near the durbar room to be ready when required 
though not in personal attendance : Professional chess- 
playera and backgammon played; a few personal 
companions; a reader of books to me at night; (V 
story-teller. Some of the officials who bring report* 
before roe during the day are invited to ait in my 
society in the evening when they have finished their 
work. At night a few other nobles and chiefs residing 
at Kabul come to see mu. If 1 am free, those who are 
invited to come in lq entertain roc and have interviews 
with me are allowed to remain, the rest go away. 

The musicians are of several nationalities—Indians, 
Persians, and Afghans; they also attend the Court 
at night, being paid for their services, and 11 I am L i 
they are allowed to coma in and eiiig and play mush- 
Though ! am never entirely free, yet the courtier* 
enjoy the music, and T listen in the intervals. Tbi* 
second group of people is UHually employed only 
night duty. 

There is a third, class of personal servants who 
always keep in the rooms near my sitting-room, n L 
if I am travelling, in tents near mine, so that they 
are ready for service when they ore called. These arc. 
coachmen for carriages * dliooli bearers; gardeners, 
barbers and hairdresser*; sweepere; storekeepers, 
draughtsmen ; survey ore ; sapper* and miners; addition 
staff of medical men; engineering staffrunners *m 
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foot ftft well as on horseback for taking messages. 
There is uho a postal department tuid personal. attend- 
ants; priests. Imam, or leader of the prayers; schools 
for page-boys, a band of music, a drum-carrier, umbrella 
carrier, and flag-bearer. 

When 1 ride out in any direction every one of these 
personal attendants and servants starts with me, 
together with cavalry, infantry, and artillery of the 
body-guard. The riding-horses of my eourtiera, several 
of the officials, page- boys, and other personal servants 
have gold and silver harness. When the whole 

cavalcade starts out. it forms a very pretty and 

brilliant picture. The retinue is arranged as follows, 
even though the ride is only from one building to 

another. I ride in the centre, surrounded by my 

courtiers and officials and special servants, page-boys, 
etc. These completely surround me on every side, 
talking to me in turn. The all stirs, or runners, with 
the horses, chapraseis, walk on foot near my horse 
or palanquin. This forms the inner circle. The outer 
circle is made up from the second class of personal 
servants; the tailors, faraahes, hubble-bubble carriers, 
dispensers, etc. The third circle ifi formed of infantry 
of the body-guard, who also go before and behind. 
The fourth circle is formed of cavalry of the body-guard, 
riding in front arid behind. The artillery is arranged 
according to circumstances, and the direction and 
time, etc. 

Guards .—My own body-guard and those of my 
sons and wives arc of two nationalities, first, of the 
royal nationality, called Riaala-i-skuhi Kandahari (Royal 
Cavalry), of the Kandahar Du ranis, the other foot* 
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soldier*. which an- also of the Dunni tribe of 
Kandahar; the second gourd are Risala-i-nkahi Kabuli, 
cavalry body-guard, who an' all sons of various 
ebiefe of the hill-tribes of Afghanistan, and aha a 
royal battalion Kabuli, who are also bom of chtt& 
of* Afghanistan. 1 have added to these Kandahari 
and Kalmli body-guards a third class, the sons of 
the Turkoman chiefs, in the cavalry as well as in 
the infantry of the body-guard. The officers of the 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, which form the force 
uf body-guard, are selected chiefs of Afghani atari in 
whom I have full confidence, and the eons of my 
brothers and people who have lieen faithful servants 
of my father, also those of my followers iu the 
earlier days of nay life. The whole force of my 
body-guard an well as their officers are paid a little 
higher salary than the other ordinary troops, for the 
responsibility of being in charge of the lives of the 
royal family, as well as the royal palaces, treasury, 
and magazines, This force, together with a small 
artillery force consisting of Maxim guns, Gardiner 
guns, and a mountain battery, and one or two other 
light batteries, are always kept in readiness to start 
with me in any direction at any moment that I 
wish to march. I am always ready oe a soldier ou 
the march to a battle, in such a manner that 1 could 
start without any delay in case of emergency. The 
pockets of my coats and trousers are always filled 
with loaded revolvers, and one or two loaves of 
bread for one day’s food; this bread is change 
every day. Several guns and swords are always 
lying by the side of my bed or the chair on which 
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I am seated, within reach of my hand. ami saddled 
horses are always kept ready in front uf my office, 
not only for myself, but for all my courtiers and 
personal attendants, at the door of my durbar room. 
I have also ordered that a considerable number of 
gold coins should be sewn into the saddles of my 
horses when required for a journey, and on both 
aides of the saddles are two revolvers. 1 think it 
Is necessary in such a word ike country that the 
Sovereign, end especially a Sovereign who is a soldier 
himself, should always bo a- prepared for emergencies 
as a soldier on the field of buttle. Though my 
country is perhaps more peaceful and safe now than 
many other countries, still one can never be too 
cautious and too well prepared. 

All my attendants go to sleep when I do, except 
the following, who keep awake in turn; The guards 
with their officers; the tea-bearer; the water-hearer; 
the dispenser; the hubble-bubble bearer: the valet 
and tailor. 1 

My page-hoys consist of the eons of the members 
of the royal family, sous of the nobility and chiefs, 
sons of the officials of my Court; in addition to these 
are my slave-boys, consisting of Kafiri, Sbignani, 
Chitrali, Radnkshi, Hazara, and various other trilies. 
In fact, these boys are more under my tutorship 
and training than any other of my servants. They 
are dressed like princes in velvets and moat valuable 
uniforms; they have magnificent horses to ride; 
they have servants and personal attendants, pocket 

1 Be in always >1 iunud to du any TEjttini or Inks inilhiaiDU when th* 
Amir it rink* nf iL 
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money in addition to the dr^s, food, horses, houses, 

and servants from Government, and when they grow 

up, owing to their having been trained by tne, they 

are appointed to the highest posts in the kingdom. 

For instance, Fnraiuurz Khan, a Chitmli slave, is mj 

most trusted Commander-ia-Chief at Herat. Narir 

Mahomed Safer Khan, another Chitmli slave, is the 

moat trusted official of my Court; he keep* mv aea] 

in his hands to put to any document, and to my 

food and diet—in short, he has the full confidence 

of my life as well as of my kingdom in Ins hands. 

Parwann Khan, the late Deputy Commander-in - 

Chief, and dan Mahomed Khan, the lute Lord of the 

Treasury, two of the highest officinls in the kingdom, 

in their lifetime were both of them roy slaves. 

To tell you the truth, the word slave is only a 

name ; the real seme of the word slave in Afghanistan 

during my reign is this: they are more trusted and 

honoured than any other officials of the kingdom. 

When they are quite grown up l arrange thetr 

marriages with the daughters of the nobility and highly 

respectable families. 1 give them bouses and furniture 

and ail requirements of life tatter tliuo those possessed 

by princes of the royal family. Their wives have 

separate allowances for their pocket money as well as 

Government personal attendants. In thin way, I have 

cleared out and abolished the cruel system of slavery. 

The word slave is merely a remnant of the old times, 

» * 

otherwise there is no auch thing as a slave m 
Afghanistan. The buying of slaves is forbidden by 
law, and male or female slaves in various families, who 
were always slaves in the old times, are treated as 
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members of the family by their masters. The offspring 
of slaves are billed Khannh Zad (bora in the family), 
and arc just m kindly treated, and loved with the 
same affection sis the other children of the head 1 ' of the 
family. If a person kills a slave, &h they used to do in 
ancient times p the punishment ia death. If a slave is 
badly treated* and the cruelty is proved, the slave has 
bis liberty by my orders, because God has created all 
human beings children of one parent and entitled to 
equal rights. There is no reason why one should be a 
tyrant anti the other the victim of his tyranny* 

Usually the male and female slaves of Afghanistan 
are either the children of prisoners of war or of parents 
who have been killed in war p and they have no one to 
give them a living. The rich families and nobles give 
them the same privileges as their own children enjoy, 
and, like the royal page-hop, when they grow up they 
are well monied, and get better positions than many 
poor people, through the influence of their patrons. 
They thus rise to very high positions, according to their 
education and merits rind manners acquired by associa¬ 
tion with wdbbrought-up children. 

When I conquered the country of Kafiristan in 
1896 I ordered that no prisoner of war should be sold 
as a slave, and also that no one should be allowed to 
marry a Kafir woman against, her will. I compensated 
by present* of money those people who bad captured 
prisoners as their booty and thus were entitled to keep 
their gain* of Lhe victory, and 1 then released the 
prisoners and set them freCn 

FimL—ln my belief we eat to live* though too 
many Extern chiefs act as if they believed that they live 
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to eat. t have strictly forbidden, under h penalty of 
severe punishment, the drinking of wine. I do not 
drink wine myself, nor do I allow any of my Muslim 
counters and attendants to drink wine, except in case 
of illness, when prescribed by h doctor. Beady cooked 
food is given from the Government kitchens to nil the 
above-mentioned personal attendants. My wives and 
grandsons, together with their personal attendants, also 
get cooked food from the same source. Once a w eek 
all the military and civil officials attend a public levee, 
held by my son, Hubibullak Khun, and lunch with him, 
in the grand durbar in the building of Silam Khans (a 
large audience hall for public ceremonies and functions; 
it holds about 1500 people), I held these levees my* 
self until 1991. 

The expenses for food for the royal kitchen aw paid 
out of the State Treasury and in all the other towns 
of Afghanistan ; also, the Governors of the provinces and 
towns give dinners to all the civil and military officers 
and chiefs who live there at the Government expense, as 
my deputies. This system of hospitality has always 
existed iu Afghanistan, and though it is very expensive 
it must always be kept up. 

The food cooked for myself and my officials, as well 
as for the members of my family, consists of Kabul 
cooking, namely Pillao (rice and meat rooked together), 
roast meat and various other dishes, Uxl**gi or the 
food of the Turkomans, Indian dishes, European dishes 
of all kinds, so that every person may select the dishes 
he likes lieat, as people of so ninny nationalities are 151 
ray service. 

Minds arc served iu the following manner. The 
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first thing on awaking is a small breakfast, consisting 
of tea, fruits, biscuits, cakes, roast wheat and butter; 
i hen lunch between two and three in the after¬ 
noon ; again fruits and tea near evening, and dinner 
be wee u ten and twelve at night; though l myself only 
eat one full meal during the day, with occasional re¬ 
freshments, My courtiers and other personal attend¬ 
ants, os well as my eons and my wives and their staffs 
of attendants, eat two full meals, with fruits and refresh¬ 
ments between times. 

Snob officials or servants as are allowed to sit and 
dine at my table and in the presence of myself and of 
my wives, sons, and daughters, do so; while subor¬ 
dinates and menials have their food in various other 
rooms, according to their position. Others, again, have 
rations of food, fruits, and tea given them to cat in tlicir 
own houses, The feud that is left is divided among the 
finishes and pcshkhitnuits. 

The way the dinner is served is tliis : the dishes are 
placed upon the table, which is covered by a tableclot h ; 
the table is large enough for all the invited guests to 
sit down at once. After this the peshkbitmate bring 
hot water to pour over the hands of the courtiers and 
officials, and when their hands are washed they sit 
down to the table, the table servants waiting upon 
them. When dinner is finished, servants again bring 
hot water, the guests wash their hands once more, and 
fruits arc then handed round. They are thus saved 
the trouble of going out of the room to wash their 
hands. 

In my sitting-rooms and 1mlrooms, ns well as in 
those of my wives, sons, and daughters, oil sorts of 
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beautiful flowers, plants, pictures, and pianos and other 
musical instruments, are placed, together with choice 
pieces of china and other ornaments, Persian and Herat 
carpets, nightingales and other Hinging birds. Beauti¬ 
ful uud vain aide furniture and everything that 1 can 
think of, to add to the pleasure of those who associate 
with me, are to be found lu my palaces. If any 
foreigners or European a are present at the time tor 
meats, they are welcomed at our table, and dine with 
us os our guests, if they ore Muslims ; but if not, they 
dine in another room, or at a sefiorate table. I have 
frequently hoard Europeans say to me that they enjoy 
food cooked in the native method better than the 
European dishes. 1 cannot see what is in their heart, 
but I am very pleased if they really mean it, and do 
uot aay it merely out of compliment to me, their host; 
hut as 1 generally see that they cat far more of our 
Afghan cookery than of the European dishes, 1 think 
it is dear that they apeak the truth, becauae no man 
would cat very much of anything that he disliked just 
to pay a compliment. 

For my wives, iny daughters, my ho ns and their 
wives, tny grandchildren and their servants, in addition 
to their food, clothing, horse.', and houses*, there is a 
special monthly cash allowance granted by the Govern¬ 
ment, in accordance with their positions and require¬ 
ments. Both my eldest sous, Qnbibulloh and 
Naarulbh, are paid 20,000 rupees a mouth each, for their 
pocket expenses, and their wives aud other personal 
attendant* ait likewise paid separately. My wive* 
(two of whom are the daughters respectively of Mir 
Hakim Khan and Mir Julutudur Shah, the latter 
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the mother of Hahihullah and Nnsrullah ); the 
mother of Mahoroed Oraur Jan; the mother of 
Am m ullah Jan; the mother of Ghubim Ali; the 
mother of the late Hafiznllali ami Ayatullah: the 
mother of Fatima Jim, my daughter, have all their 
separate allowances paid monthly, for their pocket 
money, from 3000 to 8000 rupees Kabuli: their 
dresses are not to he paid for out of thin money, 
neither are their houses, food, or other requirements. 
Their finesses are many, and of various fashions, some 
being in the European, others in the Oriental, style. 

My youngest sons and granddaughters have also, in 
addition to their food and clothing, etc,, a monthly 
allowance for pocket money. 

On the great festivals of Id Barat and New Year's 
Day, my wives and children get their dresses and cash 
and jewellery oa presents, just oh is the European 
custom to give presents at Christmas. All the 
children of my courtiers, officials, and servants also 
receive presents from me on these days. 

My sons, who work liard oil day long, generally 
spend the evenings in their hwems with their wives 
find children. In the early days of my reign, 1 used 
to pay visits to my harem about twice a week, but as 
1 grew more and more preoccupied with affairs of 
business and state, these visits were cut flown to one 
or two n month; but now my time is so full, that I only 
pay two or three visits in the year to my wives and 
family, The rtat of the year I occupy the some rooms 
in which I work, both day and night. My wives, 
however, come and pay regular visits to me ten or 
twelve times in the year for a few hours at a time. 

VOL. rt o 
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God ha* created me for His service, to core for the 
nation He has intrusted to my core* and not to spend 
my time in personal enjoyments and self-indulgence. 
My greatest happiness is always to continue working 
in His service. 

My two sons. Habibullah Khan and Nasrullah, come 
to sec me twice or at least otUSe every day to take their 
instructions for arranging and doing their daily work. 
My youngest sons and grandson* visit me alnmt twice 
a week for a few minutes, and as I am always busy, 
they sit down and play for a short time, ur some¬ 
time-* they wrestle with each other ami sometimes 
with me, and then they are sent back to their own 
houses. 

My children and grandchildren are brought up i® 
this way. From the day of their birth nurses am 
appointed to give them milk, and to take them onto or 
twice daily into the presence of their mothers, and 
occasionally to bring them to me, and from the very 
first year of their birth a chaplain, tutor, and guardian, 
servant*, body-guard, and houses with small gardens, 
are appointed for their separate use. These houses 
are away from those of their mothers and mv own, so 
that the children can always he under the cate and 
tuition of their nnisea and tutors and guardians- 
These guardians are always old, experienced, retired 
officials of the Government, and the children, instead 
of getting stupid and naughty under the spoiling of 
their mothers, are properly and carefully trained by 
those who are responsible to me. The children thus 
grow np good, well-trained, gentlemanly Itoys. 1 
always keep a careful watch, and take the keenest 
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interest in their training, watching with an examining 
eye their manners, wap of life, and education. 

When they arrive at full age, they marry and be¬ 
come masters of their own homes, then only paying 
visits to me and their mothers at certain hours of 
the day, when tlieir daily work is com pic ted. They 
are also instructed to call un their older relatives and 
look after them, and sec they do not want anything. 
They are ordered to keep up the habit of reading and 
going out for fresh air and exercise, and make up 
shooting parties, so that they may not grow lazy or fall 
into a state of ill-health from lack of exercise end work. 

Mv wives have permission to go out for horse-riding 
and driving; their palaces arc fine modem buildings 
with gardens, situated outside the city; they and my 
sons’ wives have their body-guard to escort them whan 
riding or driving out. No duties or services are 
imposed upon my wives, except looking after the 
arrangements of the household, but my sons, like 
myself, must serve our country. The duties placed 
upon my sons at the present time are as follows; 

iluhihullah Khan, my eldest sou, has the same 
duties to perform as 1 myself or other Amirs of 
Afghanistau have had to do, with the exception of 
some now offices, such ns the Foreign Office, which 
I have kept for myself. This is the daily programme 
of Habihullah’s work : he attends his durbar about 
ten in the morning, dismissing it at four or five in 
the afternoon. On Mon Jap and Thursdays the Secre¬ 
taries of his durbar read to him all the applications 
and letters which come by the post or by runners from 
Herat, Kandahar, Bulkh, Ghazni, Jellalabad, India, and 
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other parts of my dominions. Orders on the Treasury 
for the payment of the rlaily expense* of various 
departments, the reports from the Governors and 
military and civil officers, and heads of manurnctoriea, 
magazines and puli tie works, revenue offices, etc., mo 
made out and given to the respective officials. They 
also get hk signature and scat upon the answers, papers* 
etc., and despatch them by tl»o poet* After thin ^ork 
is finished he is engaged upon anything that cornea to 
bond until he goat to rest, reserving a short time for 
riding and fresh air. He attends my Court before he 
goes to bed for a few minutes, and, if necessary, also 
when l awake in die morning* Ou Tuesdays he holds 
the military /er&% and all the military officers lunch 
with him. lie also engages new recruits for the army, 
and attends to all military affairs, gives decisions ui 
CTtgps of military offences, disputes, etc. On Wednes¬ 
days fie holds a levee for the civil officers present at 
Kabul, when he decides finy civil cases brought up to 
him. Ou Saturdays he tries and sentences prisoners 
and releases others ; be listens to criminal cases brought 
before him by the Kotwali and from other sources, 
appeals, etc. On Sunday be inspects all the manu¬ 
factories and industries and the various magazines 
in Kabul, listens to the requests of the workmen, and 
gives them leave, promotion, pensions, eta., according 
to their merits. Friday is his day of rest, to be spent 
with me or in hunting and shooting; he also attends 
the weekly services at the mosque; pays calk on his 
mothers 1 and relatives. 

1 In Alpfiifimitfon a mm tflgmdj nil hi* (fttheT'a *ivp in th* rf 
uiuLbt'r?, lm in Eagtauil Ht-pQiotfiGr» art rtgAnlttL 
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The procedure for trials in nil the Courts of my 
kingdom is very easy and simple; every individual 
can see me or any of ike responsible heads of my 
Government personally, and state his own case, without 
intercession or recommendation from any one; an 
Impartial judgment is then given by me or by my 
son, according to the evidence and proofs of the case. 
If a person does not like to state his ease in public, he 
can send it up in writing. There is much time wasted 
in reading these long, tedious applications of the people, 
and very little sense in them; but the people are too 
lazy to move their tongues, though they will waste 
time in writing yarns and yarns. I therefore ordered 
that everybody, excepting Court officials, who wished 
to make a complaint in writing, should liny a proper 
stamped form, valued at three rupees, and state his 
application thereon. This put a stop to the unneces¬ 
sary trouble, and the Court Secretaries make short 
abstracts of these letters and answers. Complainants, 
bringing their grievances he Fore my son, stand one by 
one behind it wooden fence, which permits of only one 
person walking up the aisle at a time : they arc ushered 
in by the proper attendant appointed for the purpose. 
If, however, there arc any old women or old men, or 
those who are too weak or nervous, or who from any 
other cause cannot explain themselves properly, these 
ushere speak loudly in the presence of the com¬ 
plainants to my sou, who thereupon makes enquiries 
and gives the final judgment. There is no difference 
in the laws for rich men and loggers in our Courts; 
if a beggar and a prince have grievances against each 
other, they are both considered equal; they both stand 
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shoulder by shoulder in the presence or me and my 
son until the case is tried. There in no nonsense of 
the old. times of Afghanistan, when the strong, by 
T>«inr> the influence of his friends, bad certain privv 
leges and advantages over the weak. 

In complicated and tedious caw* which require 
looking through various counts or protracted evidences 
of proof, my son Ilabi hull all first sends the eases to 
the Ecclesiastical, Criminal. Commercial, or Revenue 
office, as the case tuny demand, to make the preliminary 
enquiries; the case ia then forwarded to me in the 
form of a short outline for the final judgment, 

Ha hi bn llah’s younger brother, Niisrullah, has beeo 
appointed the head of the Accountants office (Daftar 
nisei* Girl), and after the accountant b have decided 
that the accounts of the parties have been settled 
impartially and rightly, a counsel of arbitration riffixe* 
his seal, when he baa approved all the details. The 
document is then signed md sealed by Nasrullab, and 
this stops all further dispute. Rut if the parties <lo 
not agree with the accounts aetiled by the accoun¬ 
tant*, the counsel of the arbitration, in the presence 
of Nasrallnh, re-examines the case and gives the 
final decision. In such cases as arc lieyond the jun=- 
diction, Nasrulloh sends them to Habibullab or to me, 
as the case may be. 

My other sons aro uot old enough yet to 1® 
appointed Tor any services. 

Since the appointment in IfiOl of Habtbull*h 
to the administration of all the above duties, there 
is no fixed »lay far me to do any kind of work; but 
from the time that i awake to the time that l g rt 
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l>ed f I do my work and duties with bo much ardour 
that whatever cornea first is done then and there. 

There is a leader of the prayers (Imam) appointed 
for the courtiers, who gives the prayers five times 
a day; and the Muhtasib (directors) are appointed 
throughout the whole country, who first advise the 
people to attend the mobile five times a day for 
their prayers and to keep fasts in the month of 
Ramadan* and then, if people will not Listen to their 
advice, they administer a certain number of lashes, 
because a nation which is not religious becomes de¬ 
moralised, and falls into ruin and decay, and mis¬ 
behaviour makes people unhappy in this world and 
the next, 

in my country the people who are believers in 
other religions are tolerated and treated without 
prejudice -— more even than the people of my own 
religion: they are appointed to the highest posts 
under the Government, which is quite opposed to 
the law that people who do not belong to the -Estab¬ 
lished Church of England are deprived of the right 
to hold certain offices. For instances I am a Sunni 
Muslim, yet some of the highest offices arc filled by 
Hindus and Shins, 

Any person can put his claims before me in the 
following way: he comes to the door and reports 
that he wishes to see me, and is invited to come in 
and tell me himself] or to put his grievance in writing 
and give it to the Nazir, his assistant, or to one of my 
Court Secretaries or even into the Poefc-oflice. He 
must write on the cover -— 1 ** Not to he opened by any 
otic except the Amir/ 1 l open such letters myself* 
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jm<l + if necessary, I also write the answer with my 
own hand, and forward it to the petitioner by the 
{same means by which it enrue to me. If he do not 
succeed in getting his letter put before me from any 
of these source*^ there are my spies ami detectives, 
both public and private, who art? severely punished 
if the case is not reported to me. In fact, it is the 
belief in Afghanistan that every individual possesses 
a signature of mine, and in every house there is a 
detective. Tim is an exaggeration, I think I 

All my residential palaces are buQt on sites that 
command a beautiful view, and in a bright, breezy 
place. They are surrounded by gardens mid flowers, 
and they are built in such a style that it is possible 
in the game building to have warm rooms for winter 
use, and open verandahs with large windows for the 
summer. The rooms Eire so arranged that the spring 
blossoms may bo watched as they break from the 
treea T and the gorgeous yellow hues of the autumn* 
and the dazzling falls of the winter snow and the 
moonlight nights are enjoyed by all the inmates of 
my palaces who take the trouble to si! at these 
windows. Ah a rule, I spend my summer, spring, 
and autumn outside the town, living for weeks in 
tents pitched in the^c positions where all the beautiful 
blooms can be seen, glowing Btm&eta, and the yellow 
autumn tints. I have always loved beautiful scenery, 
flowery green grsiAB, music, pictures, and every kind 
of natural beauties. 

My daily uniforms are very wimple, made in the 
European atyle; uu great occasion** however, l wear 
military or diplouiiitir uniforms At night, or in my 
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leisure momenta, I wear loose robes of Chinese and 
Japanese silk, made in the Arab or Turkoman or 
Mongolian Fashion. I also wear a small cap with a 
very small silk or muslin turban. This last loose dress 
is very easy to pat on and off; it is therefore com¬ 
fortable, especially when 1 am ill and suffering 
pain. 

Wherever I happen to be, travelling or at rest, 
there is always a school arranged for my page-hoys. 
Here they learn their religious duties, history, geo¬ 
graphy, mathematics, and modern languages, aiming 
and shooting with rides. Whilst one portion of them 
ia in attendance upon me, the others are practicing 
their studies, and when ut lost they finish their 
education and grow up, they arc given their posts. 

In the military service there is one battalion called 
Khan a abadi (the foundation of the home) made up of 
small hoys, sons of the various military officers and 
chiefs of the country; they are drilled and trained in 
military tactics, and afterwards appointed to various 
regiment# and battalions. 

I myself and some of my officials smoke cigarettes, 
others smoking the hobble-bubble. 

My entertainments are very simple ; throughout the 
whole of the time 1 am working, at intervals of a few 
minutes after 1 have finished answering a letter or a 
piece of work, I Btop for a moment and elmt and talk 
with my officials and courtiers. The professional chess 
players and backgammon players play their games 
liefure me in the evenings ; 1 watch them sometimes, 
and some times I will play myself, though this is not 
(dten. Musicians keep un playing and Binging for the 
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pleasure of those who arc present, And sometimes i also 
steal a minute or two to listen to them. I love music, 
and the best pianos, guitars, violins, bagpipes, and other 
musual instruments are always to tie found in my 
palaces. I know mwdo myself well, and can play the 
violin and rubab. 1 It must therefore be a luxury and 
pleasure for my officials to be in my presence to enjoy 
all the various pleasures that I provide for them, and 
those who serve roe sincerely ami honestly are treated 
ns my personal friends, sometimes Using playfully teased 
by me, and sometimes testing and joking with me; 
there is always laughing and joking going on, but with 
those who are insincere and hypocritical 1 am very 
severe and hands:— 

" Tu trmt (Jicm kindly whu diitlirh Oil' jwn?«, 
h beitifl mi nm-my to IL*j« who luvfc —B±M* 

I do not go to sleep directly 1 lie down in bed^ but 
the person ivho m specially appointed as my render sit* 
down beside my bed, and remla to me from some book, 
us, for instance, histories of different countries and 
peoples; hooks on geography, biographies of gr®"* 
kings and reformers, and political works. 1 listen to 
this reading until I go to deep, when a story-teller 
takes hin place, repeating his narratives until 1 awake 
in the morning. This is very soothing. <vs the constant 
murmur of the story-teller's voice lulls my tired nerves 
and brain. 

I myself have written several books, which have 
been printed at the Kabul Proie. There ore certain nd- 
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vantage* in the custom of reading books aloud to me, 
viz., that in my lifetime thousands of books have been 
read to me, and this means that I have had a daily 
lesson in progress and learning. One also remembers 
tatter what is told in the form of a story when read 
aloud. The stories are mostly full of exaggeration and 
superstitions, yet. even in these I Team much of the old 
habits of thought and ideas of ancient peoples, and 1 
think of the progress that the world lms made since 
those old times. There is another advantage in 
sleeping through the droning noise of the story-tellers 
recitations, namely, that one gets accustomed to noise, 
and I cun sleep soundly on the battle-field and under 
similar circums tances, 

T can speak and read the following languages: 
Pashto, the language of the old Afghan tribes ; Persian, 
the lonfifuaflc of the Court and of literature—this is 
ulm the official language; Turki, the language of my 
Turkoman subjects; Russian, Arabic, and Hindustani 
The last*named two tongues 1 do not know thoroughly, 
but I understand them. 1 like to know something 
about all subjects, and never neglect a n opportunity 
of acquiring fresh knowledge. When, therefore* any 
foreigners or my own countrymen come into my 
presence, I ask them all kinds of questions* especially 
upon those subjects on which I know they arc qualified 
to speak. In this way i loaru something from every 
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Festivals ami Holidays, 

In Afghanistan, there are five day* set apart for 
festivals; these are jw follows : two Id festivals—one is 
the Id after the Month of Fasting; the other is fixed 
two months and ten days after the first-named feast* 
day. TIiIk is called the Id of Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
These two festivals being fixed by the moon, keep nil 
changing in the different Hcasons. Tin- tided festival, 
that of Burnt, ia also fixed by the lunar month, forty* 
five days before the fd of Pasts. Tbo fourth feast is 
the Nauroas, or New* Year’s festival, falling on the 21st 
of March every year. I )j:i all these occasions I give 
rewards and robes of honour bo some of my official 1 ) and 
servants, as well as to my family and relatives. On 
the days of Id also the merchants bring presents to 
me. 

The day of Naoroi is devoted to a general inspection 
by me of various goods and war materials and "weapons, 
ammunition, etc., which have been made throughout the 
whole year in my Kabul manufactories and workshop - , 
excepting those placed in the stores, The workmen 
who made these things are cither rewarded or fined, 
according to the quality of the articles made by them* 
Instructions are then given for the coming year, and 
faults pointed out that more core may lxf taken in the 
future. Such guns, rifles, cartridges, etc,, as p^s mv 
inspection are tested by being fired, and finally are 
stored in the Government arsenal and mfigurines ; those 
found defective being returned to tbe workshop - tfl 
be sot right. v 
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The fifth festival i« in re id crab ranee of the title 
lies towed upon me by my tuition, namely, “The Light of 
the Nation and Religion." This title wan offered me on 
the day of the Id of Pilgrimage, 25th May 1896, hut 
UK the confirmation of L3 1 i- title from nil the provinces 
aiul other towns of Afghanis tun, other than Kabul, 
reached me in the month of August, corresponding to 
the 34th of the solar month, called Asad, which does 
not change like lunar months, this festival arid the 
illuminations are always held on the 24th of Asad. 

The orders and decorations bestowed by my Govern¬ 
ment on various officials are the following: Hunnat 
{Reputation or Personal Distinction); lazat (Honour 
or Glory); Sfiujat (Bravery); Amnnat. (Confidence or 
Honesty); Sadakat (Sincerity) ; Khuluayud (Faithful¬ 
ness) * Khirkhewah Islam (Defender of the Faith, or 
Well-Wisher of the Faith), There is only one case of 
this last-mentioned distinction being given, and that is 
the one granted to 11 ir Munahi Sultan Mahomed Kiinn in 
1893, the day when Sir Mortimer Durand’s Treaty with 
my Government was sealed and signed* All these orders 
are made of gold, some of them being further enriched 
by precious stones, There are also silver medals, of 
which there arc a large number; these are given on the 
occosious of gTeat victories on the hnttle-field to brave 
military men who distinguish themselves. The name 
of the place where such victories are obtained is always 
engraved on the silver medals. 

Though 1 do not believe that our Holy Prophet, 
may God bless him I ever ordered that wives should be 
shut up in their houses,—and this matter has indeed been 
always disputed,—yet it has always been the custom 
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among the nnhility anil richer classy of people, from 
ancient days, to keep their wives in the harem* (harem 
mean." sacred); places set apart in houses or palaces for 
these ladies to live in. For thaw ladies who do not 
leave their houses it is nceesaaty that some means of 
communication with the (tutor world should bo 
arranged. In every one of my harems, therefore, are 
several page-boys and some women son*ants. Over 
these, for ad the harems together, there is a Sirdar, 
who is a young lady, hut dressed like n rmui. All these 
people Pike and bring letters and messages- 1 have 
abolished the old system of eunuchs, which class of men 
used to bo employed in the hare ms for this purpose. 
Iu addition to these people, my wives have their own 
personal attendants and departments* such as Ushers, 
Door-keepers, Treasurers, .Masters of the Dorse, -Masters 
of the Rohes, etc. My wives travel about when they 
wish to do so, driving in their carriages or riding oil 
horse-back, always being covered by veils to hide their 
faces. 


CHAPTER V 


AHGLO-AFOHAJS RELATIONS 

" Bt ftl&fu] mid (rtia to ynui oathi and promisa,' 1 —Koiujf. 

" All l.lnf in tfii? world Qimtiti in iLl-hi tn-n words; 

fcmdBEM to frientlo mid pajitrasB to •num fai 1 ’ fUm, 

Though the bending of tbit; chapter might .-ieeiii to 
require that J should mention all the c(®imunications, 
intern)urae, and relations between Great Britain and 
Afghanistan from the very beginning, as well as their 
boundaries, which keep on changing on various 
occasions > and should also give some expression of my 
opinion as to the future relations between these two 
nations, I ahull leave these points to be separately 
discussed in two separate chapters, under the headings 
et “Boundaries of Afghanistan,’ 1 and “The Future 
Policy." in this chapter I will confine myself to the 
most conspicuous and important points that have 
arisen between my Government and that of Great 
Britain during my reign, and I will try to put it as 
briefly as possible; for to say all Unit Is in my mind 
would be unwise, even were it possible, to put it in 
writing. 

1 will not attempt to settle and discuss that one 
pfdnt upon which, from The very first day I ascended 
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the throne nntil the prow.'til time, there In* been so 
much criticism and conflict of opinion between the 
British and Afghan public: I leave these two peoples 
to decide and judge matters for themselves, and their 
disputes do not concern me. The point under dispute 
is this. Many of the English newspapers and British 
public say:—■'AVo granted the throne of Kabul to 
Amir Abdtir Rahman KJuin, and he is our paid 
servant.” The Afghans in reply say:—“ Did the 
English invite Amir Abduf Ralironn Khan to tx>me 
from Russia ami accept the throne of Kahnl ? * 

“Did the British Government release him front the 
Russian guardianship, or did they request Russia to 
let him come to try his claims for the throne? Not 
“Did. the British Government inform Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan in Russia that he could press hb 
rlami to the throne if he wonted, as they were looking 
for a claimant to the throne? Not" “Did 
English give him any pecuniary or any other kind 
of help for his travelling expenses from Russia to 
Kabul, or any other assistance in any shape or form 
before his accession ? No! ” 

The Afghans continue: 11 A few months after his 
arrival on the Afghan borders and his entrance into 
the country, Mir Suit;in Murad Beg, and other Mira 
of Katughan and Turkestan detained him, and would 
not let him go to Kabul, Iteeause the English official* 
who were at Kabul, thinking that Abdnr Rahman 
Khan was sent by Russia, or had come by the per* 
mission of Russia, did not wish him to come to Kabul- 
They were offering the Kabul throne to Musa J rtn 
and other candidates, u» they could not keep the 
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country themselves, Ijecau.se fcho people were brave 
warrior*, and the country was tionsideml neutral 
between England und Ru-ssio. But,” the Afghans 
go on to say, “ having seen that by the help of 
Allah aurl the hirer of his own .strung hands, Abdur 
Rahman Klian broke down fill these olitdadea that 
were placed in his way, all the Mira (rulers) submitted 
tfi his rule. He conquered the whole of Turkestan: 
he entered Kundttz, and thousands of Ghazis, together 
with nil the army, now joined him, and Musa Jan 
did not accept the throne from the hands of the 
English. Neither did iinybody else. Anti fh rough- 
nut the whole of the country arose a warlike spirit, 
expressed by gatherings of the l ibazis, who grew 
stronger and stronger in their unto English feeliug. 
Aynb was leaving Herat to attack the English forces 
et Kandahar at that time, and the English were 
obliged to open their communications with Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan, and make friends with him , 
so that they could quit the country with safety and 
vtedit. ft was we, the nation of Afghanistan, who 
invited Ahdur Rahman Khan to come from Russia, 
by sending our deputations and representatives. He 
acceded to our request to be our ruler, and left Russia* 
If anyone takes the trouble to read the communications 
which took place between Sir Repel Griffin and Abdnr 
Rahman Khan, they will easily see for themselves 
that the Amir wrote in plain words that be would not, 
and could not, accept the throne except by the consent 
nod from the hands of his ijivn Afg han people. We 
had announced him King at Cboriknr Irefbre lie 
entered Kabul, and before Sir Lc-pel Griffin's visit 
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to the Amir. This announcement of oure was, of 
eoniHc, confirmed by Sir Lepd Griffin and the British 
officials at Kabul, and they part*! on fnendly imrn 
With him. He proved himself to be true and 
faithful in lit words, that the English tirruy, which j 
was in a moo? critical condition than in 1840, were 
enabled to leave the country in ®*fcty ,lt tlie 
when the news of the disaster of the English army • 
at Kandahar reached them. I he monthly subsidy < 
which the English Government pays him, of wume 
the Indian Government would not pay if i L were n< f -• 
to their own advantage and interest. fhe Amir J 
spends all this money, and more even, in buying 
firm^ and war materials from England, to In* U’'■ * 

the protection of the Indian frontier line. I he Ann*^ 
has refrained from olwTnrag certain ** 

from communicating with various foreign powers, .w 
out the knowledge of the Indian Government, 
until he has consulted with them. He bus 
refrained from joining with any of the enemies 0 
India, feeling himself bound by every sacred «» 
of faith and by his promise; and if England dii . 
consider his friendship worth having, they tt0 f 
pay him this subsidy. ’Why did they not paj 0 « 

rulers, princes, and N awaits and Eajalis of 
some of whom, us the Nizam ot Hyderabad, _ 
greater dominions than the Amirs? Beside#, * 
subsidy was paid to all the Afghan rulcis, ^ , 
time of the Amir's grandfather, because, by fliw , 
the strength and safety of Afghani stun, the sa e 
of Indio is also ensured from foreign aggro##* 011 * 

1 do not concern myself with these utter** 
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® f tli0 common people: I leave criticisms to tiic 
people themselves to decide according to their judg- 
mpijt. i I- to the interest of England and Afghan* 
istao to he united in the bonds of friendship, and in 
wo doing they will be friends to their own separate 
interests at the same time, 1 pray and strictly 
advise my sons and successors, and those of Her 
Majesty the Queen, always to continue to cement 
thin friendship on Foundations more and more solid ; 
as the yufety of India and Afghanistan are bound 
up together — their strength lies in union - their 
weaklier in disunion. 


J cannot pass away from this subject without trying 
to remove any impression that there may be in people's 
minds that Sir hepe! Griffin and the British officials 
nr Kabul only confirmed the announcement of my 
Amii-ship made by my people; they rlid the greatest 
service to both the British Empire and to the Afghan 
nation, by bringing their communications to u close 
JIi a shrewd and statesman-like manner, I myself 
believe that Sir Lepel Griffin, in his communications 
with me and with the Afghans, by bringing this matter 
to a condition of such friendly union, played his cards 
very wisely in the interests of his Government, and 
that he has not been sufficiently requited for his 
services. I think that he deserves the title of 11 Lord 
of Kabul, ’ just as much as Roberts did that of "Lord 
of Kandahar." 


Ali, the fourth apostle of Mahomed, says; “Do not 
seek ii’/io did or aft id j but Appreciate t chat he did or 
^aid, It in of no consequence upon which aide the 
obligations are stronger; the one main point lu re- 
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idcuUcnl. * 

Considering the above point carefully, I begtm from 
the first day of my reign to cement tine fncudship; I 
an, thankful to the Marquis of Kipon. who greatly e* 
couraged me by giving me every assurance of friend, ip 
during his Viceroy alty. My first envoy, under hw 
administration, was General Amir Mahomed hh™. 
who had been my must confidential servant from mj 
childhood i he was a most clever and experienced 
statesman. A Jdahomcdun envoy wa* ako W inte ? 
to my Court. ^ a further proof of the friendly top* 
tinn'ofthe Indian Government toward-mfc _ 
Maquis of Ripen wrote to me on the M .Tune 18 - 
fixing twelve lakhs of rupees as the «mtm] sulsudytoi 
my Government, for fortifications on its border ne, 

and for strengthening its army. .. 4 

it would not be out of place to say a won or < 
on the character of this most liberal-minded VTeewyi 
who hod no prejudices against caste, colour, or crv ' 
believing that it matters very little what colour r*°P* 
are when they shall stand before the Almightj » _ 

to answer for their doings. He followed this 
throughout, that we are all equal in the eyes « ■> ■ 
and therefore there was no reason why there a _ 
not be equal justice meted out to all alike in the 
of Eifi deputies, tho sovereigns of this earth. I * _ 

to ^ive the Indian subjects of Her Majesty t e _ . 
the same rights enjoyed by her white-skinned hi -J^ 
This displeased Home of the said whito-cikmm.. . 
hut this broadness of policy left an impression on 
people, and awoke in their minds and Ucails an m 
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devotion and uiTer tion towards him. Throughout the 
whole period of hia Vieeroyalty, the relations between 
myself and the Mftrqtus of Bipftn were of the mo^t 
friendly and cordial nature* 

There m a saying that that whidi t^iko? years to 
spread requires years to fold up again. Therefore 
it was not possible that the hostile feelings, the 
enmities, the hatred, the mistrust and suspicion which 
had existed between the English and Afghani for 
about fifty years prist—which had caused friends ntnJ 
kinsmen of tbe two nations to fight against each other 
and to ha killed by (heir hands—could be forgotten all 
at once. Both nations had written narratives and books, 
calling each other treacherous, unreliable, and breakers 
of their oaths. To put all these feelings and differences 
of opinion right, and to wash from the minds of the 
two nations all remembrance of the past, and to enable 
them to trust each other fully at a time when all 
friendly assurances were looked upon with suspicion, 
’Van no eaay task, if not altogether impossible. There 
were many reasons against this friendship; it was very 
difficult to make the friendly relations as strong as 
woj* desirable. The Indian Government bad neither 
the authority to give me so much help, or to promise 
me so much help as was necessary; neither have they 
trusted my sincerity and truth and friendship suffi¬ 
ciently to desire to do so. On my part, I was unable 
to #how my friendship publicly to the extent that 
^as necessary: because my people were ignorant and 
fanatical. If 1 showed any inclination towards the 
English, my people would call me an infidel for joining 
hands with infidels, and they would proclaim a re- 
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ligious holy w.ir against me. 1 Ww that so long 
as I did not clear out of mV country these hmutica 
and rebels, I could neither show my friendship fully, 
nor carry it out to its fullest extent I was not a fool 
like Amir Yakub, who before the consent of his people 
hud been obtained, and before mating himself strong 
enough to protect Sir Louis Cavngnari, accepted hi* 
Mission at Kabul, in order to show his friendship. 
But it won more than lie could carry out, the 
being that Chvagmtri wfih killed, ami he himself de¬ 
throned and taken prisoner to India, nod hundreds of 
thousand# of people wer$ kiHocJ* 

The Indian Government bad made a treaty with me 
not to interfere in the internal difficulties of Afghani* *< 
stan, and therefore, even if the people of Afghanistan 
should have announced a holy war against me an 
Account of my friendship with India, 1 hud no pledge 
from the Indian Government of India to help me in 
my internal and home troubles. 

Besides this, 1 did not want to utter such flattering 
words to the British Government for the sake of this 
friendship as would place me in the list of flatterers 
and cowards, f have shown during my reign that 
self-respecting pride which is the hereditary character' 
istic of my out inn ; [ have never parted with it. J 
at a time of much difficulty and emergency. 

I felt, however, that not knowing c&eh other 
folly is n cause of tnisiinderatanding, and n chrome 
misunderstanding results in quarrelling, and chrontf 
quarrelling results ill ware and fighting, which tnca ^ 
ruin. For this reason I have been very anxious, a 11 
I am still anxious, that the English and 
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should see mom of pndl other, thereby coming into 
closer contact and more intonate relations; for, the 
more they trust and place confidence in each other, 
the bettor it will he for both nations. 

I tried to attain the above-mentioned object aa 
soon as possible, but the Indian Government were 
full of scruples, such as: “ Is the friendship of 

Afghanistan of any use or not? If so, are the 
Afghans to l>e trusted as friends or not ? If they 
are to bn trusted, will the benefits resulting from 
their friendship compensate fur lhe responsibility of 
their protection or not ?" If all these questions 
were answered satisfactorily, the all-important one 
still remained: “ Would the Parliament at home 

authorise them to carry out the negotiations or 
not? If it did authorise them to enter into such 
pledges and to face Russia, is it possible or not ? 
If possible, will the gains be equal to the risks or 
not ? And when the next Party comes in, will they 
agree to the arrangements of the Government that 
preceded them or not ? ” In short, their philosophy 
was just like the philosophy of an unwilling servant 
who was in Attendance on his master, who was ill. 
The master said to his servant: “I am suffering; 
go fetch the doctor.” The servant replied: “ Perhaps 
the doctor will not be at home at this time,'' The 
master said: ** I know he is at home.” The servant 
replied: " If he is at home, perhaps he might or 
might not come," The master said: ‘‘He is sure 
to come." The servant said: “ Fit 1 will not have 
medicine, perhaps.” The master said: " He haa the 
medicine." The servant continued: “ Sir, you know 
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that death is certain, and perhaps, idsn, the medicine 
muy not have any effect to cure yon, after so much 
trouble i so what does it matter whether it is in 
your Kismet that you die a few days earlier or 
later?" 

1 do not blame the Indian Government, because 
they had seen no benefit from the friendship of the 
Afghan nation, as that friendship hud always ended, 
through the mistakes of one party nr the other, in 
troubles, war, and the loss of life, without any gains 
whatever; and after the behaviour of Amir She re Ali 
urn! Yakub Khun, they could not place very much 
confidence in an Amir of Afghanistan. 

♦In addition to these doubts, there were many 
other obstacles in Lie way of our coming to a 1 tetter 
understanding with each other. It is n well-known 
fact that the Eastern ideas, views, and ways of 
looking at matters tuts very different from the light 
in which the same matters appeal to the Western 
mind: they are ;un widely separated as cost is from 
west.. Them were bo many people trying to moke 
mischief that had it not been, on the one side, for 
the far-seeing wisdom of the Marquis of fiipWi ^ ir 
Alfred Lyall (Foreign Secretary), Sir Donald Stewart 
(Commander-iu-Chief), Sir Lepet Griffin and sciteral 
other English officials of the Indian Government— 
on the other hand had 1 not, been fully aware of 
the Russian promises to Amir She re Ah, and tiro 
ruin of She*re Ali and Yakub—the mischief- making 
people would certainly have made it quarrel between 
ua 

Amir Sfaere Ali Khan, his family, friends, and 
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partisans, and many other people of Afghanistan who 
were in exile in India, were trying to poison the minds 
of the British Government officials against me. And 
in addition to this, same Afghan chiefs who were 
accustomed to plunder the country and fight against 
each other, Could not bear my punishing them for their 
misbehaviour They therefore kept on repeating tales 
to the Indian Government, that the Amir waa killing 
all those who had Gened the British, and who were 
friends to the British and the foreigners; and it was 
natural that these reports should make some impression 
on the minds of the Indian officials. Though the 
AlfLiquIfl of Ripen, his counsellors and myself, wore all 
anxious to avoid these misunderstandings, yet still I 
1 bought it necessary that an interview should take 
place between me and the Viceroy of India, which 
would clear up any suspicions from the minds of both 
of us. At such an interview we could discuss verbally 
important matters which could not lie settled by 
writing. But a favourable opportunity for the meeting 
did not occur until the Manpiia uf Ripon left India, 
and wns succeeded by Lon I Duficrin, 

At this time certain other matters came to the front 
which made it necessary that such a meeting should 
take place between the Viceroy of India and mynelf 
immediately; not only to give and take friendly 
assurances, hut for other mutters of a very grave 
nature, which required deliberate consideration. These 
Were the following: 

(i) The Russians were circulating rumours tJirough 
the Press that the English had not left Kabul on 
account of their friendship with the Amir Abdur 
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Rabmnn Khun, but bad run away from that country. 

I therefore wUIicd that by going myself U> India, and 
having ii cordial nod friendly meeting with the Viceroy, 
the Facts should become known hy the public end the 
world generally They would *ee that these two 
nations were great friends und trusted each other 
entirely, if the Amir of Afghanistan, tin independent 
ruler, had himself gone out of his way und hud left 
his own dominions, accompanied by only n I’tnall 
body-guard, to we the Queens representative and the 
Queen's son, in India, Such a course would conTmdiet 
all these ftdse rumours, and prove what a true and real 
friendship existed between my Government und that 
of England, and add to the prestige of the British 
Government; the safety and strength of India and 
Afghanistan resting on the fart of their mu tail 

friendship being publicly known, 

(2) Before this year, 1885, there were four great 
obstacles and strong liarriere in the way of Russia* 
aggressive designs upon India; namely, the Desert of ; 
Khiva and Bokhara, the Pamirs, Persia* and Herat, 
Now 1 who knew all about the Russians plans, pl |! ts and 
schemes towards India, having been associated wi 
them for so many years, persisted in urging the Indian 
Government to take precautions against Russian 
aggression, and warning them nlxmt the schemes 
and plots of the Russian advances towards India, 
asked them to pay most verimis attention to f°rt* 
fying the North-Western frontier of Afghanistan* 
including Herat. Nobody, however, took the trou • 
to carry out and follow my advice; indeed there " ere 
some officials who doubted the fact of the Russssn 
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advatic«5. placing their full confident in the Endian 
promises and treaties. 

At rhis time the Russians linking crowed the desert 
of Khiva. occupied Merv and Sarekhs, which lire the 
gates of Afghanistan, and there was thus opened 
communication between Turkestan and St Petersburg, 
both by railways and at earners. After they hud 
fortified Merv and Sarahhs, for the purpose of re¬ 
inforcements, they were exhibiting much activity in 
the direction of the Oxus. 

The relations between France and Great Britain 
were in rather n critical condition at this time, owing 
to the fact that Great Britain had occupied Buramh 
mid Egypt; the Buss ia ns, therefore, who were see king 
rm excuse to march towards Afghanistan, found this 
it suitable opportunity for their plaint. To decide upon 
and consider such complicated matters, and to fortify 
the frontiers of Afghanistan, so aa to be prepared for 
a Russian attack, it was necessary that no time should 
be wasted in written communications, and that matters 
should be settled verbally between me and the Viceroy 
without, a moment's loss of time. Notwithstanding 
my warnings, however, the Russians took the province 
of Panjdeb, which belonged to my dominions, in 1885. 
os has been mentioned before. Had I not marker] out 
a hard and fast boundary line between the Russians 
and myself, they might have taken some other places 
as well 

I think it necessary to mention here that the 
Russian policy of aggression is slow and steady, 
but firm and unchangeable. If they once make up 
their minds to do a thing, there is no stopping them, 
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anti no rh ringing their policy. It is not ihe case 
with them, as with some other countries, that every 
party tlmti coiqch into [)nwet con undo the work lint 
has been done by the party before itself. Their 
habit of forward movement* resembles the Ini bit of 
the elephant, who examinea it spot thoroughly before 
he places Iiis foot down upon it, and when once he 
puts his weight there, there is no going I wicrk, and 
no taking another step in a hurry until he has put 
his Full weight on the first foot, find has smashed 
everything that lies under it. Russia has moved 
and marched towards India during the lost sisty 
yeam very slowly but firmly. She has not occupied 
a place without being first certain of success- And 
after taking a place she makes armouncciuenta and 
a great noise abnitt keeping the peace; and rign® 
new treaties and agreements, swearing all vows arid 
oaths that she will never proceed any further. These 
vows hist until, but no longer than, the time when 
tbe newly-annexed place ia strongly fortified Tor 
iiiforcemehts, ami the Russian influence lias spread 
all over it. After this Russia takes smother plaes 
that may lie lying near to the first without cither 
going very 1 fur or ret reating again. When this place 
is in its turn properly absorbed, she moves on W 
another, treaties or no treaties! 

1 do not go »o far us to say that she break® 
oaths and treaties without making some eijlw®® 
and excuse. There is a saying that “treaties arc 
made to be broken," 

When any strong nations desire to break a treaty 
they do not think very long about finding an excuse- 
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They urge that they were justified in their action 
by the misbehaviour of the weak nation. This 
reminds me of a story which runs as follows.: A 
hungry bear employed a lamb to guide him to all 
the places where other animals were living, and made 
a promise that he would not eat this Limb, who was 
his guide and counsellor. All the other animals of 
the juugle having been eaten hy the bear, there 
remained nothing but the lamb. Thereupon the 
bear mud in an angry voice: " [ must eat 3 011, 
because you have insulted me and thereb} 7 broken 
your treaty," The poor Iamb looked at him, and 
said: “My lord, how should 1 dare to insult you?" 
And the l>ear replied: Your father insulted my 
father." But the lamb said: “'There is no evidence 
about that* as both of our £atiler's are dead,** The 
bear answered: “So-and-so told me.” The lamb 
replied; “He told you a lie/* The bear now got 
furious, and said; “Now you really have insulted 
me by calling my friend a liar before my face." 

And he fell upon the poor Limb and ate him 
up. 

( 3 ) The other matter which Jed to this meeting 
was as follows; 1 had promised the English Govern¬ 
ment that I would uot communicate with Russia or 
im J other Foreign Govern men t without their know¬ 
ledge and advice; the English on their part had 
given me a promise that they would protect my 
country against any foreign aggressor. This my 
promise to the British Government, and my having 
brokeu off all connection with the Russian Govern¬ 
ment — who looked upon me as being under an 
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obligation to them for having eaten their salt 
for so many years, and an having given me 
notice ami permission to come to Afghanistan — 
ended in my taking the throne of KaUnl. Th® 
Russians had Kent me to Kabul ns their candidate, 
and, personally, 1 am under great obligations to them, 
and shall never forget their kindness, because in¬ 
gratitude is the very worst win. But, notaithsOitill¬ 
ing this, 1 iud not entitled to sell my country mid 
my people to the Russians in compensation for my 
personal gratitude towards them. The nation and 
the country' have been delivered into my hands by 
God for protection, and 1 have l>cen appointed "wly 
os a guard to save this human dock for Him. h 
would be a very great, disgrace for any sentry or 
guard to hand over to his friends any property en¬ 
trusted to his care to watch over; and no guard, of 
course, would ever do it so lung as ho was alive, and 
had cartridges fur his rifle and the blade of hi* sWtffl ® 
to cut with. It whs therefore natural that the Russian® 
should be offended with me for joining the English. 

Whafc keeps treaties anil promises is only the se& M 
of honour and conscience implanted in all of 
God; without this, treaties have been and can h* 
broken; examples of this are not few. H a treaty 
means only to be honest and to keep one's word, the® > 
the promise, written ns well as verbal, which ivi ’ 1 ® 
given me on the *.>{)th of July 1880 , by Sir 
Griffin, to the effect that the British were responsible 
for protecting Afghanistan against any foreign aggress* 
who should attack the country unprovoked by the 
Afghans, was sufficient. 
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S^mt 1 of the officials, however, were of opinion that 
this promise was not given in the form of a treaty or 
formal official document I therefore had the same 
document eon finned officially by the Marinis of Ripon, 
in 188 -s. But, notwithstanding that, I was auiious to 
get a continuation of the ,^me promise in the most 
emphatic language and plain words from the Viceroy 
of India himself, and to have that promise declared 
nnd ratified in public audience, for the knowledge of 
the world in geneiail. For this purpose 1 wanted 
to have an audience with the Viceroy, with a view 
to clearing away any suspicions and doubts upon thi- 
point. 

Ilnosian hurl never had any wars with Afghanistan, 
and these two nations, Russia mid Afgh an ja pan, have 
never killed each other ; there was therefore Hu enmity 
between them, and I hope that this :1b still the case. 
Ttussift has, consequently, no reason for attacking 
Afghanistan, or tor interfering in Afghan affairs, 
beyond the fact that Afghanistan is friendly with 
Great Britain ; that she has no connection now with 
Russia, and that she lies as an obstacle between 
Russian territory and India, thus barring the way 
for Russian aggression upon India. Considering, 
therefore, that the only reason that could be given 
by Russia for attacking Afghanistan is the friendship 
existing lotweeu that country and England, justice 
demands that, treaty or nr> treaty, England should 
he responsible for the safety and protection of 
Afghanistan, ami that both these nations should stand 
or fall together; that at the time of difficulties 
England should protect Afghanistan, and keep her 
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word without diaeusfdng the interpretation of the 
words "if” ami "but.” m the pledges given by 
Lhem 1 

Henei 1 Lord PnOetin (who wa- suck a statesman, 
thiil a wiser cmd more clover ruler than be has never 
ruled in India) perceived the necessity for such ft 
visit ax T hml proposed iinmediaiely lifter he had 
takes over the government of tin* Indian Empire 
into bi'i hands. He selected the town of llawal 

I'iutli ns l lie place of meeting, alid accordingly 
invited me to visit him there. I could desire 

nothing better than thin, and hurried oil to India 
without losing any time, t arrived there on Jin' last 
day of March. A vary cordial and grand reception 
was given me: the Viceroy, with Lady ! hitler in, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, with many 
of the most eminent officials of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment and the Indian ruling princes, received ms 
very warmly. The visit was must successful, snd* 
having completed the objects of the visit, I 
Bawid Pindi for Kabul oti the 12th of April. AH 
the conversations which took place between me and 
the Viceroy were published in ft small pamphlet ft* 
the information of my people on my return to 
It is not therefore ueoswuy for me to give atl ) 
details; I will, however, give it few points. 

This visit cemented our friendly feelings so much, 
and cleared away all doubts so far, that during bore 
DtitTerin's viceroyidty there were no misunderstanding 
between him and me, All the lies which wcr ® 
repeated to the Indian Government against me were 
washed out, und the friendship of the two nation 11 
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was publicly announced to the world. The matters 
wliicli could uot be put in writing were decided in 
personal conversations; these referred to the forti¬ 
fications of tin? North-West frontier of Afghanistan. 
The Viceroy gave roe a heavy batter)', rifles, and 
cash, and promised to give further asaistance when 
required. 

A restriction was thus placed upon the further 
advance of Russia ; I reminded the Viceroy that, 
notwithstanding my warnings and prophecies of the 
Russian, advance, either owing to precaution or owing 
to party disputes, no action bad been taken, and the 
Russians burl broken down one of the four obstacles 
which were iu their way, namely, they had crossed 
the desert of Khiva and Bokhara, and taken posses¬ 
sion of Mcrv and Haxakhs, “ Not only that,'’ I 
continued, ‘'but they have taken i'uujdch, which 
belonged to me, daring my stay in your camp. 
The next thing they will do will be to take the 
Pamirs; the third will he that they will take Persia 
under their influence; and fourthly, they will attack 
Herat, or any other Afghan town which may unit 
them at the time. We must therefore take the 
Pamii<t before they do," But.' alas! nothing was 

done, and to-day the Russians occupy the Pamirs, as 
l hud prophesied. Lord Du (Terra replied: "For the 
protection of Herat and your North-West frontier, 
every sort of assistance in the shape of money, anus, 
war materials, as well os engineers or other English 
official help, shall be given to you. And in ease of an 
attack from Russia upon Herat, Great Britain k pre¬ 
pared in every way to meet the difficulty. We have 
von n. i 
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made preparations for this purpose." His Lordship 
further promised in plain, ami clour words to defend 
and protect the integrity of Afghanistan, and to repl 
any unprovoked aggression by any foreign power, 

1 refused the offer of the engineers or other 
English official assistance, with thunks—this kind of 
help would not bo received by my people very 

warmly—and 1 accepted all his kind offers awl 

kind promises, I myself promising in return that as 
long as the British kept their word they would find 
me true. 

On the 8th of April the public audience or 

Durbar was held, when, on one side of nie s the 
deputy of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen, the 

Marquis of DufTerin and Ava, was standing; on rat 
other side being Her Majesty’s son, the fluke of 
Connaught. 1 then and there declared and «*• 
nouncod this promise of the British Government 
to he responsible for the safety and integrity rf 
Afghanistan to the public at large. 1 did this that 
every one present at the Durbar, and the world, should 
know alwjtit the pledges which Great Britain had gives 
to me, that they would take upon themselves the 
responsibility of expelling any foreign power niskinp 
aggressive attacks upon my country; and 1 added 
that in return for this 1 also would la! true to at? 
promise, and faithful in my friendship to Great Britain. 
To this Lord Du (Ter in assented. i might mention 
here that on the 6th of April a parade of the army 
was arranged for my inspection, and 1, who b* w 
been a soldier throughout tny life, could not 
admiring the splendid army which the British Govern* 
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ment possesses. A tuition which possesses such no 
army hae very little to fear. The same night at 
dinner the Viceroy proposed to drink a toast to my 
health, in responding to which T said; ,J I pray for 
the long life of the Queen-Empress of India, her 
Government, her family, and nil the well-wishers 
of her kingdom, in which, to my belief, lies the 
safety of Afghanistan/' I emphasised again and again 
this one point, that Russia would certainly take the 
Pamirs, and the same point I mentioned in I£186, when 
the boundary line to the North-West of Afghanistan 
between that country- and Russian territory was being 
marked out. I then urged that this line should lie 
carried further from Khwaja Solar up to the Pamirs 
and Chitral, before Russia could take possession of 
the Pamirs. But this was not done, and the Russian!} 
took the Pamirs. Now, at this time, my third pro¬ 
phecy is being fulfilled, namely, the Russians have taken 
Persia entirely under their influence, and the result 
will be that they will take a concession from the 
Shah of Persia to make a railway line through the 
Seistnn Desert towards Kandahar and Quetta, and 
also will put their foot on the Persian Gulf. 

In 1889, when I was in Turkestan, I informed Lord 
Lansdowne, the then Viceroy of India, that it was a 
very suitable opportunity to fortify the North-West 
frontier of Afghanistan, by erecting forts and placing 
guns ail along the frontier, to protect it from Russian 
aggre*«ion. I had a very plausible excuse to offer, if 
Russia should make any objection, because at rhnt 
time my country was in an unsettled condition, and 
I wui there myself. My warnings, however, took 
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no effect as neutd, and now it is too late, because the 
Russians will say : '* Why am you gathering your 
umiy on your frontier and placing guns ? It is very 
sad tlmt I, who know all the schemea and plans and 
plots which are secret in the hearts of the Russians, 
about their future movements in the East? should 
have my warnings disregarded ; that nobody takes 
any notice of what 1 say. 1 do not know whether 
the British officials are ignorant of the fact., or whether 
they arc too cautious to give it. out. 

It was a great delight to me to meet Ijuly Duifetin, 
who was the cleverest woman I had ever seen, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, to whom I found 
that the heart* of nil their Indian subject* were 
devoted. The Duke of Connaught is a very kind* 
hearted, gentle-uatured, honest, straight forward, 
soldier, and it is only natural that all the army 
should worship such an officer. There was one sad 
point that I noted in thin my visit, which left * 
melancholy impression on my mind, and grieved in' 
very much. It was the condition in which 1 saw the 
ruling Nuwabfl and Rajahs of the Punjab, I ht- poof 
tiring* were all dreused like women, wearing diamou 
pins in their hair, earrings, bracelet*, necklaces, and 
other pieces of jewellery usually worn by women- 
The straps of tbeir trousers were jewelled, and littl* 
liells were hanging in front of their trousers as 1°* 
as theiT feet. Tlicy were sunk in ignorance, Inziue-^ 
and indulgenre. They did not know what was going 
on in the world nor what was in it. They were unit* 
unable to walk, because they have never been ® 
the habit of walking, thinking it minimised the* 1 
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prestige. They spend their time in drinking op 
smoking opium. I pitied these poor things, upon 
whom 1 looked as effeminate men, and I pitted the 
poor subjects who were to expect justice and ad¬ 
ministration at their hands. 

[ learned another lesson also from this visit, which 
was that the mere chances I myself, my sons, and my 
officials have of seeing and knowing the British people, 
the better it will be, because I discovered that such 
officials as, for example. Lord Dtifl'eriu and many others 
whom I had .scon from time to time, soon become good 
friends, and that the more we knew of each other, the 
higher was our opinion of each otli> j r, and this made 
matlera ruu smoothly, I also thought that such visits 
cleared away and dispersed the old hostile feelings 
which once existed between these two nations, so 
that our friendship would be recognised more and 
more, and people would not have any ground or 
opportunity for saying things against us. 1 also 
discovered that it is best to settle certain matters 
verbally. 

I made up my mind to visit England myself, as 
well as to send uiy representatives there from time to 
time; also to engage the services of English men and 
women for the Government of Afghan is tan, so that 
intercourse between London and Kabul should he 
constant This would bring the two nations into 
closet touch than they had been in hitherto. But 
alas [ the more I try to bring England and Kabul 
neat each other, the more some of the English officials 
seem to try to keep them apart and separate them. 

Towards the cud of Lord Dufferui’s Viceroyalty 
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certain matters arofle that- required to bo settled 
personally by myself with the Mission that was in¬ 
vited to Kabul for that purpose; tho opportunity, 
however, did not occur, and in November, 1888, Lord 
Dufleriii left India, to the great sorrow and regret 
of nil the subjects and friends of the Indian Empire. 
The people bad never seen such * wise statesman ns 
their Viceroy, and the regret at porting with him was 
universal and deep, mid Lady Du fieri n s residence in 
Indio was of hardly lees importance than that of her 
husband. She was the first founder of the noble 
institution of the family hospitals for the Indian 
women; and for this act alone, if for no other, her 
name will always shine in the history of India for 
ever, as one of the noblest of ladies, whose sympathies 
did more for her sox than any other of her predeeiASofS. 

Lord Lansdowne succeeded to the Viceroynlty of 
India. From this date the period of difficulties and 
mis understandings between Afghanistan and Great 
Britain recommenced. The details connected with 
there I will not give in this book; first, because the 
book is not large enough, and secondly, because it 
is not expedient to give them out publicly. It will 
be sufficient to say that at this time those great men 
and lover-- of peace, who used to be tho advisers of 
the Viceroy, such as Sir Donald Stewart, Commander- 
in-Chief, and others whose names 1 will not give f$ r 
fear of being looked upon a** u 1 latte re r, hud left India* 
General Amir Ahrntid Khun, my envoy with the Indian 
Government, who bad managed, by hi* wisdom and 
experience, to strengthen the ties of friendship during 
the reigns of three Viceroys, bad left this world for 
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Paradise, Lord Roberts bad succeeded to the office 
of Commander-i n -Chief, and he was in favour of the 
" Forward Policy." The Indian Government iwg&u to 
interfere with the chiefs on the borders of Afghanistan, 
and having cut n tunnel through the Kbojak Hill, 
pushed their railway line towards New Chutinui, right 
on the borders of Afghanistan, from which direction 
they moved their forces nearer to the borders uf 
Afghanistan, and began to make fortifications and 
preparations to such an extent that the ignorant 
end uneducated Afghans gave out that the English 
railway whs going to enter Kandahar, and the English 
army was making a Chorhai (on attack) on Kabul. 
It w r a» necessary, therefore, that they should all be 
ready for starting a holy war. At the time f received 
letters from Jjord Latisdownc, addressed to me in a 
tone that I whs not accustomed to; and very different 
to that adopted by other Viceroys of India, for he 
wrote in a dictatorial manner, advising me upon matters 
of internal policy in the administration of my kingdom, 
and telling rue how 1 ought to treat my subjects. This 
1 could not submit to, because, if 1 had not retaliated, 
the English Government would have thought they had 
a tight to interfere in my internal policy, which would 
he quite against the terms of our treaty. 

At this time I was occupied in making the fort 
«t Dehdadi, which commands the roads how Russia 
to Turkestan os well as fortifying other North-TV estem 
frontier positions. I also purposed visiting Herat to 
see about the fortifications there, nnd to arrange for 
volunteers from the Durani and Gbiljtai tribes, lying 
between Hemt nnd Kandahar. At this time I re- 
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coived letters from Kabul and Kandahar to the effect 
that the English were pushing their railway line right 
into Afghan Territory, and were massing their forces near 
the borders of my country; they also stated that the 
Afghan torder chiefs, who were independent and had kept 
aloof so far, were beginning to interfere. Some people 
went so fur as to say that the English intended to ki**p 
Kandahar and Kabul. These reports, added to the 
strange letters of the Viceroy, alarmed me. My 
presence on the spot wart urgent! v needed, and, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that E was immersed in the important 
business of fortifying my North-Western frontier, l was 
obliged to hurry back to Kabul, where I arrived in the 
summer of 18^0. ! dismissed and recalled to Kabul 

Sirdar Mahomed Khan, my Governor of Kandahar, who 
had not op|»oaeri this mi I way line being brought into 
my territory, nor bad he given me any information 
about it. He also owed money to the Government 
Treasury, During the time he was putting his accounts 
in order, he died at Kabul. 

The Government of Lord Lansdowne was not 
satisfied with creating unpleasant anxieties for me, hut 
wont further still, even bo far as to atop the guns which 
1 had bought with my own private money in India, nut 
allowing them to be brought to Kabul. More than that, 
it was reported to me by my merchants* that the 
frontier officials stopped the private goods of the 
Afghan merchants—iron, steel, copper, etc.—on the 
excuse that such goods were required to make war 
materials, and so long as they were not certain about 
the friendship of Afghanistan, they said they could not 
allow such things to be imported into Afghanistan* 
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Tkere could not have lawn a greater insult offered to 
me ; I wo* humiliated in the eyes of my own subject*, 
my own guns were stopped, and the goods of private 
merchants also, which was a new thing in the 
history' of civilized nations, between which trade is 
fro© everywhere. Hud 1 been a hasty inexperienced 
Amir, like Shere Alii Khun and some others of the 
farmer rulers of Afghanistan, war would have heed 
certain, or I might have fallen lwick upon Russia for 
support, which would probably have resulted iu my ruin 
and fresh trouble for the Indian Government, I might 
also have writteu such a letter in reply to the Indian 
Government that it would have ended by their making 
war against me. But T was far too shrewd to give 
them any excuse for laying their hands upon. Nut 
only did 1 refrain from any of the above'mentioned 
stops, but I also appeared to be perfectly indifferent. 
The Indian Government wore so satisfied with my 
conduct that they took a further step at a very critical 
time when I was anxious about the Hazara rebellion 
in my country ; a rehellion that was so far-spreading in 
its influence all over Afghanistan, that even my own 
personal attendants had joined the rel>ela, after 
deserting me. Some people from the city of Kabul 
and from Dahinuzan, a suburb of Kabul, also joined 
the rebels. The Hazaras throughout the whole country 
hail taken up arms against me, and there was a fear that 
a general rebellion would take place. At such a time 
as this, all the help 1 received from the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was a sort of ultimatum, saying that the Govern¬ 
ment of India could not wait for my indefinite and 
uncertain promises about inviting the British Mission 
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to Kabul, and therefore Lord Roberts, the Commander- 
In-Chief of Iiuliu, would be aeut to Kabul with a large 
force a* bis body-guard. 1 considered the position very 
critical, to receive 10,000 soldiers, whom I was ex* 
peeted to receive ns my guests, I had therefore to 
prepare 100,000 to receive them 1 I suw that the 
Indian Government was bent upon making trouble, so. 
without letting a single official of my Government, 
except iny chief secretaries, know of my intention, l 
wrote a letter to Lord Salisbury, the then Prim* 
Minister of Great Britain, and sent it to England by 
a friend. At that time Sir John Garst was Cnder 
Secretary and Lord Cross Secretary of State for India: 
to these I am thankful for putting my letter l»fore 
Lord Salisbury, and though nil the requests mnde in my 
letter were not grunted, luckily tlic war was avoided. 
The misunderetan dings, however, which existed 
between my Government and that of l-ord Lutisdowne 
were not quite settled unt il Lord Roberta left India, and 
General Sir George White succeeded him «s Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief in India, and Sir Mortimer Dnninds 
Mission's visit to Kabul in 18!)3. After this, 1 am glad 
to say, Lord Lunudowne and myself parted on friendly 
terms, to my great eat induction, 

In considering the post history of Afghanistan. 1 
could not help noting the fact that any Viceroy who 
chose to moke war could do so, os he had a free hand 
to deal with the Government of Afghanistan ; and os the 
Parliament in Great Britain heard only a one - sided 
story from the Viceroys, they naturally gave a one* 
aided decree in the mutter, and in favour of the Viceroy. 
This was owing to the fact that the rulers of Afghoa- 
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is tail had no representative*, nor any means whatever 
of letting the Government In England know the other 
side of the question. I was therefore very anxious to 
have my representative at the Court of the Viceroy, 
aa had always been the case, and, at the same time, 
to be aide to communicate with the Government in 
England aa well 

The necessity for such a step was forced upon me 
by the recent treatment of me by Lord Lanadownc & 
Government, which treatment had brought m to 
the verge of war. Any other Amir hot myself would 
have either leant buck upon Russia, which would have 
resulted in his own ruin, as In the case of She re Ali f 
or would have given such promises to the Indian 
Government, as did Yakub, which could not possibly 
l^e fulfilled. Such promise* would undoubtedly have 
brought ruin to them. All these instances in the past 
were a lesson to me ; my predecessors had suffered 
from adopting such a line of policy! but 1 benefited 
by the lesson their mistake* taught me. It woa not 
pleasant to me to think that the Government of 
Afghanistan was to a certain extent under any 
Viceroy of India who might be appointed, and that 
I, the Am ir of Afghanistan, should be merely a tool 
and a puppet to be made to dance by a Viceroy. I 
am still anxious to relieve Afghanistan from this Ever* 
lasting danger, because it is an independent kingdom, 
and there is no reason why it should not be treated 
as an independent kingdom. 1 also knew tliat by 
having my representative in London! the Afghan 
people, who know *o little about the good-nature of 
the British people in England, and the power of the 
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British Empire, would, be letter informed by their 
own countryman and representative who would be 
living in London; and the residence of on Afghan 
official in London would rcrtniuly inspire friendly 
feeling* in the minds of the Afghans, and instruct 
them in the industries and sciences and civilisation 
of Great. Britain, which would promote the ties nnd 
bonds of mui tiid friendship, and the two nations would 
come into closer touch with each other. 

To attain this object, and for certain other reasons 
of which 1 thought it well to inform the authorities 
in England, and to fury my respects to the noblest 
lady that ever succeeded to any throne on this earth, 
1 intended to visit England myself I saw "‘hat 
advantage* would accrue from opening my own 
channels of intercourse by visits to the English 
nation. 

To my great pleasure this my desire was fulfilled 
by my receiving an invitation in the spring of 189-b 
after .Sir Mortimer Durand's return to England from 
Kabul. The official invitation waa endorsed by Sir 
Henry Fowler, then Secretary of State, and the gist 
of it was, that Her Majesty wo* kind enough to 
invite me, nr one of my sons, to go to England to 
visit her. 1 received other friendly letters also fmn* 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Connaught, and other State officials of Greet 
Britain, expressing their desire to have the pleasure 
of seeing m«. But, unfortunately, 1 fell ill » fc 
same time, and my illness lasted bo long and 
became so serious, that there was very little hope of 
my surviving, All my Court doctors, including Mi® 
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Hamilton, M.P,, undrt whose ( refitment I was at the 
time, were alarmed l>y witnessing tny sufferings. 

Before I answered the invitation I received a letter 
from the Bight Honourable Mr George Curzon {now 
Lord Curznn), saying that os he was travelling towards 
Chitral and the Pamirs, and was unions to make my 
acquaintance, he would wait for my permission to 
come and see me, 1 accordingly invited him, and 
he wm my guest at Kabul for a few days, Severn] 
friendly conversations took place between us, for 
though ho did not understand Persian, and I did 
not uDtli-rhtMid English* wc were able to communicate 
through Mir Munshi. From these conversations he 
appeared to be a very genial, hard-working, well- 
informed, experienced, .and ambitious young man. 
He was witty and full of humour, and we often 
laughed at his amusing stories. Though Mr Curzon s 
visit was n private and friend ly one, and not in 
any way in an official capacity, yet still we touched 
upon and discussed :dl the im,|KirtJint affairs of my 
Government. The special topics of conversation were 
«s to the North ■ West frontier of Afghanistan, and 
an to my successor to the throne. My sons, Hahi* 
hull ah Klian and Naarullnh Khan, also invited Mr 
Curzon to their houses, and they all parsed very 
pleasant evenings. 1 was so pleased with his visit 
thut it still further added to my desire aud anxiety 
that I, my sous, and officials, should see other mem bets 
of the English aristocracy and officials as often as 
possible. 

But to my great disappointment and sadness, my 
illness deprived me of thin pleasure; and my eldest 
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son. who was well endowed with the gifts for such 
a visit, being able also to speak a little English, 
could not go, for fear of anything happen Lag to 
me during his absence, and, besides, the whole 
burden of the Government rested upon bis alionMm 
at that time. The only other grown-up son I bad 
was Habibnllah 1 ! M brother Xiwrullah, and he was 
appointed accordingly to visit England on my be¬ 
half 

in addition to the letters that were given to 
him addressed to Her Majesty the Queen, and to 
the other princes of the Royal Family nud Govern* 
meat officials of Great Britain, he had a book 
of instructions given him by me, which he was 
ordered to follow throughout the whole of his 
journey. 

My son left Kabul in April 1695, arriving in 
London in May. He left London in the month 
of August, and returned to Kabul, by way of 
Karachi and Kandahar, in the winter of the same 
year. 

To my great disappointment, however, this visit 
caused a great deal of unnecessary expense to the 
Governments of both countries, for it proved a com* 
plete failure. 

It is the custom, not only among the aristocracy, 
hut among our poorest people as well, that a guest 
should never return in despair at his request being 
refused, even if he be an enemy; and it is con¬ 
sidered impossible that any one should enter the 
doom of his host's house without expecting kindness. 
But my son, who was the eon of a sovereign) 
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Mid the guest of Another illustrious sovereign, was 
returned with a dry but polite refusal to tnv 
request. 

I think tlmt the request that 1 had made, namely 
to have my representative in London, or at least to 
allow of my communicating direct with the 0overa¬ 
ll! cm t in England, os well as with India, was not put 
before the House of Commons in a proper light, other- 
wise many of the most experienced members of Parlia¬ 
ment would have realised the advantages of this course 
in cementing the friendship of these two nations, and 
in strengthening and civilising Afghanistan. But 1 
will dilate a little more fully upon this point in a 
later chapter, on “ Future Policy.’ 1 It must suffice 
to inform my readers at present that the usual com¬ 
munications are being carried on between India and 
Afghanistan in the old way, through the medium of 
their Mnhomeilun representatives at Kabul and 
Calcutta. This means that the whole world may 
make progress, and the circumstances and the positions 
of these countries may change, but in the old system 
of communication no improvement is to he made. 

I will say a word or two to thank the Queen and 
all tbe mem hers of her royal family, the nobility, and 
the British public for their kindness shown to my 
son as my representative, and, of course, the cold 
treatment of a few officials does not make me forget 
the obligations that I am under. I have been much 
pleased by the kindness shown to my son by the 
Queen, one proof of which is, that she bestowed the 
honour of G.C.M.G. on my two sons, Habibnllah and 
Nnsrullah. 
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My son wrote a book Liling of kia travels 
experiences of English life; this was printed at 
Kabul Press, but was not publicly published, as I 
not think it wise.’ 

I Min HaroiltuiJ, M U . Ium nwh\ t MU**, a traiulati™ of 
^tniooj uf NmtuIUIi Khan'n Unit of “Ttawk" ** U** «l 

«InilrtiKlkitu “ |fjri‘n him to folkiw tJittHigbmit hut jmmway. 






CHAPTER VI 


TJJE BOUNDARIES OF AFGHANISTAN AND THE 
DURAND MISSION 

The renders of my book will by this time have formed 
A(l idea of the way in which I hod made u kingdom of 
Afghanis Din, which before had been divided into so 
many independent States ruled over by separate chiefs; 
and how 1 had extended my dominions, which, at the 
time of my accession, were no more than the city of 
Kabul and Jellalabad, together with a few other places. 
They will have Learned how T took possession of the Kan¬ 
dahar and Herat provinces in IS81, and those of Ito&luiD 
and Sbignan in 1883 (though the lost-named was under 
dispute up to 1893, when it was officially settled by the 
Dumnd Mission). In the game year I appointed my 
owq governor, named Glmfar Khan Kirgiz as governor 
of Wakhan, instead of Ali Mcrdan, the native chief of 
M akhan. This a hill state to l he south of Shignan ; 
on the south of Wakhan lies ChitmL My readers have 
also seen how I extended my dominions by occupying 
Maimana in ]g85; Hazarajat in 1393, and Kuliristan 
in 1895 ; though I had to subdue the last-named after 
the Durand Mission, by which it was decided to belong 
to my Government- 
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At the same time when I was occupied in breaking 
down the feudal system of Afghanistan and moulding 
the country into a strong consolidated kingdom, I was 
not unaware nor neglectful of the necessity of defining 
my boundaries with the neighbouring countries, i ^cll 
knew that it was necessary to mark out the boundary 
lines between my dominions and those of my neighbours, 
for the safety and protection of my kingdom, iUJ d for 
the purpose of putting a check on their advances, 
and getting rid of misunderstandings and disputes. 

1 know that it has become a custom in this century 
for great Power® to absorb small countries; and to 
carry out their desires of annexing the weak countries 
they adopt various modes mid scheme*!* 1' or instance, 
the firht is by the partition of the weak nations, by 
which every one of the strong usurper® takes his share, 
and the justice given to the weak nations by these 
strong Powers remind® me of the story of a poor nuia, 
whose wntch had been taken by a rublwr. Ha wen! to 
one of the chiefs of the robbers, who called himself a 
magistrate. But this magistrate said i “ l eanuot g B * 
your watch back, hut what are you guiuj? to P' M n8 
my shore ?" The poor mini cried hard for justice, 
saying that ho did not come to give more, but t° 
back what had been already taken from him. ' 
answer was; “There is no reason that yon 8 
give your watch to a weaker person than myself, 111 _ 
not have my share f ” He thereupon demanded 
chniu uh his share. The man went to a higher judg®, 
who took the man's ring in the same manner. 
upon the poor man thought that if he went to the 
Chief-Justice there would be no jewellery loft at ad, a!1 
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tis share would only be his turban and clothes, leaving 
him without a stitch of clothing to cover hint He 
therefore wont homo, contented with half justice, t 
believe that if the readers of my book will compare 
the story of this justice with the case of China, 
they will find that 1 nm not very far wrong. 
I he second mode is this t That the great Powers 
enter into underhand intrigues and understandings 
with each other, which they call statesmanship and 
policy, and agree with each other that “ if you take 
such-and-such a country, and 1 take such-and-such, we 
will not interfere with each other." 

The third mode of their taking these countries is this: 
Unit at a time when they are defining their boundaries 
w'ith another Government, certain countries or provinces 
on which they have cast their eye they leave undecided ; 
these they call neutral; and they say to the neigliliouring 
Power: " Now this must he left independent; neither 
must you interfere nor we interfere." By these pretences 
of calling such countries or provinces neutral, they cancel 
the claims of the neighbouring weak Governments to 
these provinces, which either wholly or in part belong 
to them. This being done, they begin to play their 
game m this so-called neutral country in such a manner 
that they give to the chief of the neutral territory an 
old worn-out riding horse, some old uniforms, and so 
many guns or revolvers, saying to him: **We will 
be friends with each other, and our friendship will be 
sufficient to save you from the attacks or aggression 
«f your neighbour; and you are to be our friend and 
independent ally,” The poor fellow thinks that there is 
no barm in being friends, so long as they acknowledge 
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hu independence ; and that, on tlie contrary, it is to be 
advantage that they should take the responsibility of 
his protection against foreign aggressors. But very < 
soon after, they easily find some excuse to accuse th» 
neutral chief of having broken his prom** of r«tbfii 
friendship; or sometimes they persuade his own subjeoa . 
to appal for justice against his cruelties to these ^ *J 
towns judges. And after listening to an* or oth * 
pretence like this, they take possession of his country 
If the neighbouring Power says that this is against^ 
treaty, and they must leave this territory neutral, they 
answer : 44 Ah, yes I it was left neutral at the time, twt 
the ruler himself mode a stab 5 £K|uent treaty with 
which he placed himself and his country under ^ I 
protection and our sphere of influence. This bars ) _ 
from having any right to interfere in the 
the country which has been so many years consi s ^ I 
under out influence and included in our sp cr ®^. 
Government, therefore you have no right to 
with our ^longings S " Anil there the matter ends. 

In this manner the ItuBsinn Government _ . , 

all the kingdom of Bokhara and the province* 3^ ; 
to the North-West of the Oxus on the boriert *1 
Afghanistan under their influence and protection. 
this influence and protection ended in their s thi | 
ing all these countries. On the other bum * . j 

tudiau Government took all the provinces lywg, | 
the South East and North-East of Afghanistan, _ 
used to belong to the Afghan Government in * > 
times, under their influence and protection, 
gave them the name of “independent, a at 
called them the neutral states between Afg 
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and India, went on taking them under tlieir influence 
daj 1 by day. The chiefs of these bordering tribes 
were in the habit of coming to the Afghan rulers 
in the summer, when it was hot in their country, 
and obtaining money and robes of honour from the 
Amirs of Afghanistan by saying that they were 
their friends; mid in the winter they used to go 
to the Indian officials and take money from them, 
so that both the neighbouring Governments looked 
upon them as being under their protection, and, in 
foot, they were under the protection of these few 
robes! 

Neither the Kings of Bokhara nor the Amirs of 
Kabul could ask Russia or England to keep away 
from occupying these independent provinces; nor did 
Russia or England, on their own parts, }>oach on each 
others share, because the answer would have been 
that “ this country is under our sphere and protection, 
and therefore you have no right to interfere.’ 1 

Seeing that every Government was trying to get 
hold of as much as it possibly could, I also tried 
to take os much share as possible in these provinces 
which formerly belonged to Afghanistan and were 
now under independent chiefs, by making friends 
with them. At the same time 1 also took steps to 
define my boundary lines with my neighbours before 
tbeir further advance. 

In the matter of marking the boundary lines, it 
was no trouble to settle these questions with the 
Persian and Chinese Governments, because they had 
neither power nor Intention to occupy any piece of 
land within the sphere of Afghanistan; so without 
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any difficulty or dispute the boundary tines were 
marked out between Afghanistan and Persia, taking 
the line from K.oh Malik Biyuh to near Zulftkar; and 
in the same manner a small corner of Afghanistan 
near Wukhan and lEoibau which joins with the 
Chinese frontier. This was also nettled without any 
dispute. 

2%' Division of Rottndarirs betumen Russia 
and Afghanistan. 

Tiic most difficult ami most important boundaries 
to l)e divided and marked out were those lutween 
my Government and the (lover mm' n la of my two 
most powerful neighbours, England and Rntflfl 
the two greatest Powers in Asia, if not indeed in 
the world. They are the greatest absorbing nations 
upon the earth, and though the Eastern countries 
they have already conquered are dying of perpetual 
famines they, fur reasons best known to themselves, 
go on taking as much more every year as they can. 
constantly crawling forward. My country is like a 
poor goat on whom the lion and the bear have bod 1 
fixed their eyes, and without the protection and b-'H r 
of the Almighty Deliverer the victim cannot escape 
very long. 

I first took steps to settle my North'Wests*® 
frontier with Russia through the medium mid iiiW' 
vent ion of Grunt Britain, and after the usual c ° m 
mu nicatiuns with the Indian Government on tbe 
subject, a joint Cbroraussion of the Indian 
moot officials and mV officials was appointed in 
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month of July 1 SB-1, to settle tills question. The 
head of the English Commission was General Six 
Peter Ltmisden, ami the hend of the Russian was 
Gene ml Zokiuii. 

Iu reply to a letter from the English General, I 
wrote to him that “during my stay In Russia, 1 did 
not give them any promise or pledge which they 
could put forward against me at present, and there* 
fore f jim not afraid of them in any way; and as 
long as 1 have power 1 am not going to leave one 
fragment of the land of Afghanistan to the Russians. 
You must therefore carry out and mark the boundary 
lines between Russia and my country with vigour 
atul courage.” But alas ! the result w'ns not 
satisfactory. 

The Russians were irritated by my Using the 
boundaries between us, which meant putting a check 
to their further advance, and especially because I 
was settling these Ijuundaries through the medium 
of the English. In consequence of this they kept 
advancing towards the borders of Afghanistan as 
quickly as possible. As 1 had seen through their 
motives in taking Ptinjdeh, I tried hard to persuade 
the English to give me permission to send further 
armies to fortify Panjdeh, and 1 argued that if 
there were no war, there would be no harm in my 
armies being stationed in nay own territory. But the 
English Government did not listen to my advice, and 
the consequence was that many lives were lost and 
Panjdeh was taken by the Russians in 1885, os has 
been mentioned before. 

In the mouth of May 1885, the Viceroy wrote to 
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me that the Russians had consented to evacuate and 
leave Zullikur for on*, instead of Panjdeh, the frontier 
line running North of Oulrati and Moruehok, and the 
Viceroy wrote that this plan was accepted by the 
Russians. f answered the Viceroy'a letter accepting 
thin decision, and (taking him to send me a copy of the 
understanding as mentioned above. 

On the 9th of May 1385, Colonel Sir West Ridge¬ 
way was appoint oil in place of General Lunutden. It was 
reported to me at first that Sir West Ridgeway was not 
ait tidied with all the Sounds (charters) which my sub¬ 
jects could produce to defend their claims for their land, 
and he still insisted on nuking for further SanadA which 
irritated the Afghans, and I was displeased alwut it: 
yet in the end l found that Sir West Ridgeway’s in¬ 
quiries and requests for further charters was a proof of 
his far-seeing wisdom and his friendly feelings towards 
my subjects, in that he wished to get as much evidence 
os he could to make the Afghan claims stronger. He 
succeeded in settling the whole Boundary Question 
without any further lighting or trouble, and after 
settling the Boundary Question, he. with his companion*, 
visited me at Kabul, oti their way hack to India in 
October 1386. 1 was so pleased with their service® 

that I showed them every hospitality in my jsiwer, 
and gave Sir West Ridgeway, Kiwi AsUm Khan, 
Colonel Unhitch. Colonel Yuto, and several other 
members of the Miss ion, gold medals of honour. & 
know that. Sir West Ridgeway » a very clever states¬ 
man who has a great future before him in whatever 
office he may be appointed to, I hope he will carry 
alt his undertakings through with success. 
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On the 22nd July 1887. the final protocol was 
signed at St Petersburg, and on the 1st of August, 
Lord Doffertu having written me a letter about it, 
received my warm thanks for the help which the British 
Empire had given tat in marking out my North-Western 
boundary. 

In 1893, again, a dispute arose lietween the Afghans 
and the Russian subjects about the irrigation of their 
lands near Chumau-i-Ued (Meadow of Willows). For 
the settlement of this dispute Colonel late was 
appointed by the Indian Government, and he decided 
the i pies tit in without any serious coil diet. 

Sir West Ridgeway's Mission had decided the 
Boundary Question from Zulfikar to Khwaja Solar 
only * and though at the time T requested the Indian 
Government to carry this boundary line up to the 
Pamirs, it was not done, And though according to the 
Treaty of 1873 the Russian a had agreed that Badakshao 
and W filfhi in should be included in Afghanistan, and 
Rushan and Sbignan formed a port of Rjidaksban, J‘et as 
Roshan and Shignan command the roads from Russia 
towards India, the Russians wore pi mining to take posses* 
sion of them. But I bod foreseen their policy, and had 
appointed my governors to occupy these countries before 
the Russians could enter them. I had a double right (1) 
because they were included within my dominions ac¬ 
cording to the above-mentioned Treaty of 18i3, and 
(2) because the King of Bokhara had occupied one 
portion of Darwujs towards the left bank of the Gxub, 
w hich justified me in taking possession of those parts of 
Shiguan which lie on the right bank of the stream 
flowing from Lake Victoria, or Wood's Lake. This 
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occupation of the above-mentioned territory by me led 
to n skirmish Isstween Colonel YanaJT and my official, 
Sluiiiis-ud-Din Khan, at SntiuiUisli, on the 24tli of July, 
1893, which him been mentioned elsewhere. 

This mutter was settled in the month of November 
1893, between me and the Lturn ml Mission, after 
whiiih 1 recalled my troops from the above-mentioned 
provinces in 1894, mu) occupied Darwax instead, In 
the month of March 1895, this agreement was settled 
between Russia and England, that the Cb-Oxoa portion 
of Darwaz should be ceiled to Afghanistan by Bukhara, 
and the Afghans should evacuate those portions of 
Slsigtuiu and Rushan which lie on the right bank of the 
Punjab and the Oxua. The stream issuing from Lako 
Victoria, or Woods Lake, being a second time held, the 
boundary line of Afghanistan wa.i fixed, and, thank Cod! 
since that time np to the present day, i have Iwcn 
relieved from the perpetual quarrels and disputes about 
my North-Western frontier, and up to this day there a 
peace. I hope God will keep this peace for ever to save 
the lives of His human flock. 


Tfir Division of the Boundaries between India and 
Afghanistan and the Durand Mission 

Having settled my boundaries with all my other 
neigh brims, i thought it necessary to set out th^ 
hoanilarieH liotweeD my country and India, so that 
boundary line should be definitely marked oat aroond 
my dominions, ns a strong wall for protection, 

l requested the Marquis of Du fibrin, and lifters'*^ 
the MarquLi of liipou, to send some of their mo** 
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experienced othciala us a Mission to visit me tit Kabul, 
fox the purpose of discussing certain matters, and 
uko [ thought tt belter to exploit this question of the 
boundary with aucb a Mission* The Tieeroy hiTrudf 
was not unaware of the advantages of a Mission, 
and 1 requested that Sir Mortimer Durand, the 
Foreign Secretary, might be appointed as the head 
of it; but unfortunately, in the first place* I fell 
ill, and afterwards Iahak's rebellion took place in 
Turkestan, This postponed the Mission question, and 
1 left for Turkestan. On my return from Turkestan 
in 1B90 my relations with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment were the same na 1 have mentioned before; in 
consequence of which I sent n loiter to Lord ^liabniyE 
who pointed out that 1 should settle the uiisunder^ 
stars dings then existing between my Government and 
the Government of India with the officials of the Indian 
Government* 

At this time Lord Liinsdawme again wrote a letter 
to me t tell ins' mo that he had appointed Lord Roberts 
to be the head of the Mission. I was busy at this 
time in the Hazara war, and it wm* also against 
the opinion and desire of the people of A%baiLS9tan 
to invite Lord Roberts with a large force to enter 
Afghanistan, I was afraid of some serious trouble 
arising out of this Mission. Many of the relatives 
and friends of the Afghan people hud been kilkd 
either in lighting against Lord Roberta, or in 
being punished by him at the time of the last 
Afghan war* a eircumstamra which made it immm 
to allow him to enter Afghanistan with such a lurg^ 
force, I also thought that Lord Roberta waa a 
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soldier; and that fur discussing the most complicated 
State affairs and foreign j*ilicy a statesman was 
required, and nut a soldier; especially not a wither 
whom I believed to lie in favour «f the “Forward 
Policy.” It ia only natural that n soldier should be 
fond uf fighting and making war, just as * La teamen 
and sovereigns arc fond of making peace and avoiding 
war. Mure than that, hoihc people told me that 1/ird 
Roberts' time in India was over, mid he was anxious 
to continue as Commander-in'Chief in India if bin 
time was prolonged. But this could not tie without 
some trouble occurring on the North-West frontier of 
Judin, ou which he was considered a great uuthurity. 
It was to his own ad vantage to end the matter rather 
by war and trouble than by peace; I do nol believe 
in this report myself; l think it is nonsense. Bat 
in any case I thought it on unwise and unsuitable 
time for the Mission to assemble, and accordingly 
postponed it. 

The Viceroy was so insistent on tins matter that 
he addressed a letter to me, which was practically 
an ultimatum, to the effect that " the Indian Govern¬ 
ment cannot wait for your indefinite promises of 
uncertain date, anti therefore after such-and-such 
a time, will draw its own conclusions," I waa seriously 
ill at the time, and I asked Sirdar Abdullah Khan 
Tokhi mid Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan to 
select one Englishman out of those who were in ®J 
employ to bo sent from Kabul to see the Viceroy* 
so that the mutter should not become serious and 
irremediable. In short. I succeeded in delaying the 
matter in thin way, and 1 immediately posted a letter 
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to the Viceroy on this subject, saying that " Mr Pyne 
is going to see your Excellency, taking with him my 
letter, to make all the necessary arrangements about the 
Mission. 1 ’ This message wow intended to satisfy the 
authorities in India, and to prevent their taking any 
serious steps in th% matter. After posting this letter 
] gave Mr Pync one letter for the Viceroy and another 
addressed to Sir Mortimer Durand, the then Foreign 
Secretary; and bade him, Mr Fyne, go to India, with 
instructions to travel slowly, and if possible to post¬ 
pone or delay the Mission for a few days, so that Lord 
Roberts, whose time for leaving India was very near, 
should leave for England. I requested the Viceroy 
to send me a map, having marked out the boundary 
lines as they proposed to decide them approximate]}, 
to show me which part* of Yaghiatan (the land of the 
unruly) they proposed to take under their influence 
and sphere. 1 succeeded in this plan; Lord Roberts 
left India after writing a letter to me, expressing Ida 
regret at not having the pleasure of seeing me, and 1 
at once invited the Mission to visit Kabul, 

It is necessary to mention here that in the map 
sent to me by the Viceroy all the countries of the 
Waziri, New Charnan, and the railway station there, 
Chageh, fiulimd Kb el, the whole of Mohmand, Asnur, 
and Chitral, and other countries lying in between, were 
marked as belonging to India. I accordingly wrote 
to the Viceroy a long letter of predictions about the 
frontier tribes; the abstract of the letter is os follows . 

“As to these frontier tribes knuwn by the name of 
Yaghiatau, if they were included In my dominioaji I should 
be able to nuke them light against an) enemy o tag an 
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And myself, by the nmae nf a rtli^otu wu, under llie dig 
of their co-religious Muslim filler (luywJft And these people 
lieiug bnvc wwri&M and g (attach Mahamcduo, would mike 
ft very strong fores to fight figuinst, any power which might 
invade India or Afghanistan. 1 will gradually wake them 
peaceful subjects and good ftiomh of It rent Britain. But if 
yon should cut them out of my dominions. they mill neither 
be of any use to yon nor to me: you will alwnri l« engaged 
in fighting nod troubles with them, and they will always go 
on plundering. As long as your Qovrrniuunt is strong ami 
in peace, you will be able to keep them quiet by a strong hand, 
but if atony time a foreign enemy Appear on the borders of 
India, those frontier tribes will be your worst om 1 intro. You 
must retuenihcr that they tiro like a weak enemy who call 
W held under the font of a strong enemy, <w long os he is 
strong; and the moment he reuses to tie strong enough to 
hold him, the weak one gets out of his bold and attacks him 
in return. In yoor cutting away from roe these frontier 
tribes who are people of my nationality ntid iny religion, you 
will injure my prestige in tho eyes of my subjects, end will 
moke me weak, and my weakness is injurious for your 
Government" 

But my advice was not appreciated, and the Indian 
Government was an anxious to got these frontier trihf* 
from me, that they expelled my officials from Belaud 
Kbd and Warn Zholi by force and threat of aims, 
say tug that if they did not leave by such-atid-f'ucb 
on hour, they would bo compelled to leave. As 1 nos 
not desirous of making war and enmity with throat 
Britain, I had instructed nil my officials to leave the 
place immediately after receiving such notice from the 
Indian officials then in residence. 

Titnur Mirzu Shah, ruler of Asmar, gave me the oath 
of allegiance in 1887 , ami put himself as well hb his 
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country under my protection against an expected 
Attack from his powerful enemy Omra Rban of Raj ear ; 
and he lining killed by one of his slaves, General 
Ghulum Haider Khan, my Conirdniider-in-CJhief, occu¬ 
pied Asmnr in December 1891* which caused great 
indignation to the Indian Government, who had their 
eye on nil these so-caBed neuteil provinces : ^ aghistan 
{Chitral, Bajaur, Swat* Boner, Dir P Chiloa + and 
Wjikiji : all these countries are included in Yughifttun)* 
The Government of India insisted upon ray leaving 
Aflraur: but as this was the gate of Kunur, Larakhnn. 
KafiristaUp and Jelkhtbad, provinces of tuy dominions, 
and it commanded the Pamirs and Chitral ruuds P the 
keeping of such an important gate of my dominions 
was tns necessary as keeping Herat* Kandahar* and 
Ralkh on the three other comers of my dominions* 
in the same manner they insisted upon my leaving 

CiingelL 

In Kiihristan, throughout the whole of ughistnu., of 
Baluchistan, and towards Chaman, also, the Indian 
frontier officials were making constant interference. 
The onlv thing that surprised me wits* that on the 
one hand the Indian Government said- u \\c do not 
require any more country towards Af ghanist a n 5 wo 
only desire to see Afghanistan a strong independent 
kingdom/' and on the other hand having cut a tunnel 
through the Rhojak HiU they wore pushing the rail¬ 
way line Into my country just like pushing a knife 
into my vital*, and rumours that they intended 
making a railway line up to Kandahar with or without 
my consent, were being circulated everywhere and 
discussed in Parliament P about which ] wjj* constantly 
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informed by mv agent*, who send me nil the out ting* 
concernitig Afghanistan. In addition to this, R ussa 
was making troubles with me about. Roelma and 
Sbigtmn, 

It was in order to nettle all thisc utiHund*’standings 
and troubles that I invited a Mission, under Sir Mortimer 
Durand, who being a clever statesman, realised that 
confidence begets confidence: 

u Heart* 1 jat 4 mfmounv wilti tsr*n* ; 

Affectum rnwln* affect ion* and hatred liAtredL'—iiiDk 

He, trusting bin safety and protection under my 
care, started for Kabul. 

He left Peshawar for Kabul on the 13th 
September 1833, accompanied by Colonel Ell is of 
the Quarter-Muster General’s Office, Captains Mac- 
Muhon and Muimera-Smith, Mr Clarke of the Foreign 
Office, acting ns political assistants, Major Fenn (the 
Viceroys doctor), and Mr Donald, and a few other 
Indian accountants, clerks, and officials. The Mission 
wan met by my General, Gliulnm Haidar Khan, on 
their entering Kabul; and 1 arranged Indaki, the 
building and residence of iny son, Habibullah Khan, 
near Kabul, for their residence- After the first cere* 
monial Durbar, we soon started discussing matters* 
Durand, being a very clever statesman as well a 
good Persian scholar, all the discussions were soon 
pnt right j but, to keep u record of every word which 
was uttered by Sir Mortimer Durand, myself, 
other speakers of the Mission, I had arranged ft* 
Mir Munshi Sultan Mahomed Khan to ait b^hin^ 
a curtain without being seen or heard, or his JHWOW* 
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known of by any one else except myself, to write 
down every word they spoke to me, or among them* 
Helves, either in English or Persian. He wrote in 
shorthand every word ottered by Duxttbd and myself, 
and ibis conversation in all preserved m the record 
office. The short outcome of the whole conversation 
was this, that the dispute which was opened between 
my (Government and that of Russia about the pro* 
vinees of Rushan and Shignan waa settled os men¬ 
tioned above, 

The province of Wukhtttl, which hud come under 
my dominion, 1 arranged to he left under the British 
for protection, ns it was too fur from Kabul, and cut 
off from the rest of my country, and therefore very 
difficult to be properly fortified 

The boundary line w t os agreed upon from Cbitral 
and Earoghil Pass up to Peshawar, and thence up 
to Koh Malik Biyuh In this way that W okhun, 
Kuliristaii, Asmar, Mohmand of Lalpura, and one 
portion of Wind ria tan tame under my rule, and I 
renounced my claims from the railway station of New 
Chuirian, Cliageh. the rest of Wasiri* Buluod Kiel, 
Kuriim, Afridi, Btijaur, Sw T ati Buner, Dir, Cliilivs, and 
ChitraL 

Two agreements were sealed and signed by me, 
and by the members of the Mission* relating to the 
boundaries agreed upon, and also (saying that as the 
Government of Afghanistan hud in a friendly spirit 
renounced its claims to certain provinces, as abovo 
mentioned, the subsidy poid annually would bo IS 
lakhs of rupees instead of 12 lakhs as heretofore. 
In addition to this, the Indian Government under- 

VOL tt* L 
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took to give them arms and war materials as a 
friendly assistance, also agreeing that in future the 
Afghan Government should lie allowed to huy and 
import any arms and war materials that they wished. 

Two cloys before their departure nil the English 
members of the Mission, together with Abdur Rahim 
Khan (their Oriental Secretary), A fail Khan (British 
Agent at Kabul), and Nawab Ibrahim Khan, were 
invited by my son Hablhulloh to dine with him in 
the Baber Gardens. They were there received by 
my sons Habihullah and Nusrullnh, and by Ghulam 
Haidar Khan (Commander-in-Chief), Mir Munshi, and 
two or three of tny officials. 

On the 13th of November a public Durbar was 
held in the Sul am Khaim hall where all the civil 
and military officers of Kabul, together with the 
chiefs of various tribes, were present, os well as my 
two eldest sons. Before the audience 1 made a 
speech to commence the proceedings, in which 1 gave 
an outline of all the understandings which had I*re 
agreed upon and the provisions which had been 
signed for the information of my nation mid my 
people, and all those who were present, I praised 
God for bringing about the friendly relation* which 
now existed between the two Governments and putting 
them on a closer footing than they had been before- 
I also thanked Sir Mortimer Durand and the other 
members of the Mission for their wise way of settling 
the disputes. After this Sir Mortimer Durand read* 
a short speech, at the end of whirk lie mentioned 
that he had received n telegram from the Viceroy 
of India, expressing his great pleasure a to! sat isfactaon 
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about the newly completed agreements and our 
friendly understandings- He also mentioned that 
Lord Kimberley had expressed \m satisfaction in the 
House of Lords, 

Ail the representativea and officials of my kingdom 
who were present received a copy of the addi«Bi of 
the deputation to which they had id l set their seals, 
and in which they expressed their satisfaction and 
consent to the agreements and understundlugs, and 
their great pleasure and rejoicing at the friendship 
between the kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Afghanistan. 

I again rose to my feet a second time and read 
this paper to the members of the Mission and the 
other members of the audience. This day Mir Munshi 
woe not ordered to hide himself* but to write down 
all tbeac three speeches, of which 2000 copies w ere 
published the next day and circulated in the country. 

I will mention one example, allowing what a high 
value is put upon the friendship of the British nation 
by my people* and the affection existing in their hearts 
and those of my officials, Two days before frir 
Mortimer Durand left Kabul, l wonted to send the 
decorations and orders to him and the other English 
gentlemen who were members of bis Mission; and 
there was a friendly contention as to who should be 
the favoured messenger to take these orders- My 
CoBiinander-iij'CUiefj Mir Munshb and a Kotwal, were 
every one of them anxious to take the medals and 
delivfer them to the mem hem of the Mission, os the} 
all considered it a special honour to be allowed to 
perform this service, and that the British members 
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should receive their orders from their Lunds. I sent 
Mir M trash! with the medals, instructing him to 
present them with Us own heads, together with 
my thanks for their distinguished services. After 
delivering these medals to their recipients, Mir Munshi 
brought liack their letters of thanks and gratitude, 
and the Mission left Kabul on the 14th of November, 
having greatly enjoyed their visit. The misunder¬ 
standings and disputes which were orbing about 
these frontier matters were put to an end, and after 
the boundary lines had been marked ant accord¬ 
ing to the above-mentioned agreements by the 
Commissi onern of Itoth Government*, a general peace 
and harmony reigned between the two Governments, 
which l pray God may continue fur ever. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to mention 
that though Lord Lansdowne made a speech in June 
1894, at the time of his leaving India, in which he 
stated that he hud heard that this ai'rrangement was 
made in order that the frontier tribes should not 
trouble the Indian Government any more; yi-b 
contrary to Ins prophecy and in accordance with my 
prophecy, the Chilral war, Bnjuur war, Molakand war, 
Waziri war, and the Afridi war, have all taken place 
since then, with these same frontier tribes who came 
under the British sphere • because they have no 
further hope of coming under the rule of on Islamic 
ruler, and do not like to submit to British rule. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE FUTURE OF AFGHANISTAN 

“Ti> Ood ftloaci i m Ihs gnto of tbn hidden mjiton« open | iw 
moil cim kn t*w what ia to hiippui lu the futurr except the All - 
Knowing Allah."—K oIIaN. 

No mm can know what may happen to-morrow, and 
therefore I cannot be held responsible for what l ahull 
say about the future of Afghanistan, whether it will 
come true or not; and if I did claim that I knew 
what was to happen in the future for certain, then my 
utterance would be in direct contradiction to the 
teachings of the Holy Koran. Yet still a shrewd 
observer can judge front the cireumstances and signs 
of the times which way the wind blows, without 
claiming either to he a prophet or inspired. The 
readers of my book must be aware that I have had 
a much wider experience of the world and mankind 
during my life than any previous ruler of my family, 
they will therefore* I hop* have patience with me 
while I give a few hints and suggestions for the use 
and benefi t of my successors and my people. 

I will divide this chapter, accordingly* into two 
main divisions. One of these divisions will deal with 
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tie progress of the country itself, ami will consist in 
giving counsels and advice concerning the policy of 
interns! affairs, and the progress to he made in future 
in the various Departments and Institutions. As many 
of these points Have been treated in detail, in previous 
chapters, I ask rny readers to excuse unavoidable 
repetition of many matters concerning the progress 
and welfare of the country. I must bring forward 
these points in ilkurtnitiom of the close connection 
existing between many of the above-mentioned insti¬ 
tutions iiud sources of progress, and the home policy 
of my Country. The success of the one depends 
upon the continued advance in the other. The second 
division will treat of the foreign policy of Afghanistan, 
and its diplomatic relations with the neighbouring 
Powers. 

Future of Afghanistan. 

(I.) Home Policy and Internal Affairs. 

To the mind of the ordinary observer, Afghanistan 
may ho in the condition described in the famous poem 
of Sir Alfred LyaU, where it is stated : 

"Hi* Algluiii ii but grist Lii iLoir mill, und thu mitfifs 
moving it 

Let the itunc In the upper ur nitlmr, it grinds him to 
pavdtr it but. 

And the krrd of the Engluh write*: *0ideT and jiutHC, 
got-Hm with tavri/ 

And tha BuMiiiti ht uusn nn-1 mjw : * Patience, mid tpItH 
to raver your ciiws t' 

Bui Ihe hin^dotas of Uktn arc crlinibiiug, ind round mi * 
toi-c* nv*r ring* 

Of dflnlh, imd the di^ura of uty country, Shall 1 be the ^ 
of Lb* kiitgil* 
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Yet, taking into consideration the condition ot the 
country :it the time of my accession to the throne, 
nml the marvellous progress that has been made in 
such a short time, one cannot help thinking that 
there ia every reason to hope and expect that Afghan¬ 
istan will grow into a strong, consolidated, inde¬ 
pendent kingdom, by the help of the King of kings, 
the Almighty Allah, 

I„ the teachings of Mahomed, which are the greatest 
legacy left by the Holy Prophet of Arabia, who made 
the sandy desert, of Arabia into one of the most flourish¬ 
ing kingdoms in the world, the following phrase is 
found which i» appropriate to my country, “ When the 
Almighty Father wishes and desires to do a thing, 
the Divine Will changes the current of circumstances 
to suit the conditions to the necessity.'' Praise lie to 
Allah t the means conducive to the future advancement 
and progress of Afghanistan are increasing every 
day. 

There is no doubt that Afghanistan is a country 
that will either rise to be a verj strong, famous 
kingdom, or will be swept altogether from the su aie 
of the earth. This latter state of tiling* would come 
about if the country came under the rule of an in 
experienced and weak Amir. In this case the country 
would become divided, and the vert name o 
kingdom of Afghanistan would cease to exist. lo 
illustrate my meaning, and make nij statement car 
I must say that it is impossible that Afghanistan 
should ever take a middle course. It >s M ultL 
of the question that it could ever crist as a a in, 
if cut up into a number of small weak states. For 
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if the Government wore not strong enough and wise 
enough to protect the kingdom from aggression, with* 
out help from outside, the country would surely and 
certainly be annexed by one or other of the 
aggressors. Neither Busina nor England could take 
and occupy the whole country alone; for instance, 
England could not allow Itussia to take [to-^iuioii 
of the whole of Afghanistan, for in that cose England 
could nut retain possession of India without encoun¬ 
tering a great many dangers and difficulties. And 
contrariwise, Russia could not ait still and allow 
England to take possession of the whole of Afghani¬ 
stan without hereof! sharing in the booty. 

If Afghanistan is fortunate enough to he under 
the rule of a shrewd, proud, strong, and fur-seeing 
ruler, there is no reason against her rising to be a 
veiy strong kingdom, ns the area and population of 
the country are equal to wme of the great kingdoms. 
On the other hand, if she were to fall into the hands 
of such an Amir us the King of Bokhara or some of 
the ruling Princes of India, the ruler would give 
her away, by his own authority, to his neighbours, 
by one kind of treaty or another. And if he did 
not make the offer, the foreign neighbours or the 
p«tty chief* of the country itself would force him 
to do so. I need not deal with this jtoint in any 
detail here, because it is a fact well-known to all 
students interested in Eastern affairs. 

Taking into consideration the matter discussed in 
the last paragraph, whether Afghanistan will he divided 
at some future date, mul no lose her status as an 
independent kingdom, or will strengthen herself 
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sufficiently to bo in a position to protect herself, I 
must deal with both these points fully, and give my 
advice to my nation. 

In thi>i section 1 shall suggest and advise how, in 
my opinion,, Afghanistan may I jo consolidated into a 
strong and independent kingdom.* A second point 
will be the atops which ought to be taken to prevent 
its being divided by its neighbours; this point will be 
specially dealt with In the second section, which con¬ 
cerns the Foreign Policy* 

Afghanistan is a country which resembles a rich 
soil, capable of producing nil sorts of flowers and fruits 
it placed under the superintendence of a good gardener; 
1 mean, under the administration of a wise governor. 
For those countries which do not possess the products 
arid means required to make them flourish are like a 
barren soiJ t which, notwithstanding the painstaking of 
the gardener, yields very few flowers and fruits* But 
Afghanistan possesses a great many sources of riches, 
strength, and prosperity ; I will enumerate a few. 

(1) Minerals ,—-The country is full of mines of the 
richest and most varied description, namely, rubies, 
topaz, lapis lazuli* gold, silver, lead* copper* iron, and 
coal * some of which„ according to the reports of Euro¬ 
pean geologistsj arc aaid to bo the largest mines in 
the world. Those mines most certainly are all capable 
of yielding splendidly, and paying the expense of work¬ 
ing. But these precious stones and valuable mines, so 
long as they ore not worked properly, ore like hidden 
treasure—to the mind of a person who does not know 
anything about jewels, a brilliant diamond and a crystal 
are equal 
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(2) Conan ieivc. — The sources end product* of 
Afghan commerce are miiumms: in addition to huge 
and productive coal and iron mines, like those which 
are cal led die black diamonds of England, and 
which have liad a great port in making England 
whnt she is to-duy, there nre plentiful waterfalls 
available for driving machinery, and bo fostering 
industries. 

(3) People .—The people, both men and worries, 
are very brave, intellect mil, fond of learning and educa¬ 
tion ; lovers of freedom and independence, physically 
strong sjjiU healthy, and free from the vices id intoxica¬ 
tion and gambling. They are very ready to adopt 
modem reforms and education, and nre free from silly 
and needles* scruples anil supers I. it inns or prejudices 
against foreigners. They are not like Indians, who, 
notwithstanding the fsiefc of being under British rule 
for over a century, are still strangers to European 
ideas, and think it is a sin to wear coats and trousers 
and boots like Europeans, but continue to wear their 
old slippers, in which they can scarcely walk, and to 
keep the straps of their trousers hanging down to their 
ankles. Afghans, on the contrary, in this short period, 
are so vastly changed that they arc smartly dressed 
like their brethren tho Turks and other European races i 
and they are ready to assoc into with foreign men nad 
women, and try to learn everything that they ^ 
from them. 

(4) National Debt.— The country and Government 
of Afghanistan hna no National Debt, neither has it 
any war indemnities to pay: it does* not, therefor*' 
labour under the difficulties which those Governments 
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hare to fiita* who arc burdened with ft national debt, 
,, r w ith the payment of war indemnities to their neigh¬ 
bour*. At any moment when they want to put a 
check on the war preparations or progress of their 
rivals, these neighbours put forward their claims to 
have their debts paid, arguing that ** Yon must pay 
our debts before you spend money for other purposes, 
and before you buy any further war materials." 
Luckily, there is no such obstacle in the way of 
Afghanistan; in fact, there are no foreign ambassadors 
to intrigue in the affairs of my kingdom, and there 
are no treaties of International rights to warrant 
foreign Fewer* in interfering. Furthermore, there 
are no authorities given to any of the neighbouring 
Governments to demand concessions of railways, etc. 
Neither is there any English Resident with power to 
oak the ruling Princes, oa in India, " Uo« many cokes 
do you eat for breakfast V or to dictate to them the 
administration of their own private affairs os well as 

that of the affairs of state. 

(5) iVc ujrAdoWBt,*— 0n both sides of Afghanistan 
there are powerful neighbours, namely, England and 
Russia. Though these neighbours are the cause of 
much anxiety to Afghanistan yet, as they .ire pulling 
against each other, they are no less ail advantage and 
protection for Afghanistan than a danger. Indeed, 
a great deal of the safety of the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment depends upon the fact that neither of these 
neighbours can bear to allow the other to annex an 
inch of Afghan territory. More than that, too, in 
my opinion and belief, both these strong neighbours i o 
not think it worth their while to entangle themselves 
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m a war with Afghanistan On the contrary* they 
think it is to their advantage that Afghanistan should 
be left id one. But this is a point which will be fully 
dirtassed hereafter. 

(6) /fefryioti*—Another great see ret and cause of 
the strength c»f the Afghan Government: is that the 
people have nil one religion—that of Mam. Them 
are no people of other religions inhabiting Afghan¬ 
istan in large numbers, as in the case of the Greeks 
ami Armenians in Turkey, whom the foreign Powers 
could instigate to fight against their ruler. The people 
ul Afghanis ton have such strong prejudices against 
lining ruled by a sovereign of any other religion but 
their own, that they look upon the kings of all other 
faiths as infidels; and men and women take up situs 
to fight for their faith* believing that every one who is 
killed in lighting against infidels will go straight to 
Paradise. It is therefore a constant prayer of every 
man and woman in Afghanistan; 11 0 AlJidn give rati 
the death of a Shahid " (martyr). In fact, they are 
lovera of freedom and independence and liberty, afitl 
they will hardly submit to the rule of the kings of 
their own faith much lens wviil they submit to any 
other. 

It is quite clear that the inhabitants of district* 
bordering on India, like the Kiiyber and other frontier 
tribes have not become such peaceful subjects that 
any one can travel through their country' without a 
strong body-guard. The country is so hilly that the 
peaks of the mountains are strongs natural forte for 
the protection of its bom warriors, so that neither 
does the Russian Government consider it advisable 
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to attempt to flrofts over these hundreds of teller 
of inaccessible mountains again fit the wish of the 
nation and their ruler, nor d«s the EngIM Govern¬ 
ment think it wise to spend enormous sums of money 
and lose many valuable lives in .Much a country* which if 
it wnfi ever conquered* could never be kept. The ex- 
pensea of administration for a civilised Government in 
keeping up the army and civil service would be far 
heavier than the income of the State could ruecL 

In its present condition, Afghanistan is of no use 
financially, to any foreign Government except for mili* 
tnry service- In thin hist it can l>c of some u^e in 
helping a foreign Government which may be croaking 
through Afghanistan to invade or attack another 
neighbouring country, and might be supported by the 
fighting men of Afghanistan. But to keep possession ut 
Afghanistan itself would not he a good investment for 
any foreign Government for at least fifty or sixty yearn 
to come t if not more, when it may have ri^en to such a 
state of progress that by the proper working of its 
minerals and other sources of commerce and wealth, 
it may have become united with the civilized world 
by means of railways, telegraphs* and steamers 

England Anxious to see Afghanistan Safe and 
Strong 

Though some shortsighted English officials and 
some other people absorbed in the mania of a 11 Forward 
Policy 11 have caused misunderstandings between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan on several occasions, and im\o 
annexed, or tried to annex, certain Afghan tribes, calling 
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them neutral or independent of Afghan ride, these 
people had not the sense to underatand that taking and 
keeping under British possession nlJ these barren hauls 
on the borders of Afgh 11 nistn .11 was a very unwise step, 
by which they burdened the exchequer of India with 
the heavy expense of keeping an army on the spot m 
maintain peaoe in these territories and also a Civil 
Service for administration, By taking upon themselves 
unnecessary responsibilities and heavier expenses than 
the income of the states will meet, they incurred 
greater anxieties than they were able to hear. But 
those short-sighted officials who are full of boasting and 
CIIl S 6 Bra li° n of their almighty power and wisdom, 
believe that though God knows much, still they know 
more ; and therefore if any body who knows better trie? 
to give them advice, they simply ridicule him t 1 kinking 
that it is impossible that any person should know half 
as much as themselves, the all-knowing and all-power¬ 
ful missionaries of the 11 Forward Policy,” and lovers 
of disputes and war. But, luckily, the English nation, 
its statesmen as well as its people, are better informed 
than these few above-mentioned all-knowing men, 
whose designs and desires are consequently meeting 
with the disapproval of British statesmen and of the 
public at large, who are really anxious to see Afghanistan 
a strong independent Government—a true ally and 
barrier to protect the Indian Empire of theLr nobit 
Queen. I am glad to any that day by day the number 
of such lovers of pence and true friends of the interests 
of their own Government, as well its of mine, is out¬ 
growing that of the minority* tlione who huve been the 
caube of bo many toiauudututuudiijgij, lightings and 
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blwdaheddmgs, Iwtwccn England and Afghanistan- 
The British are dhowing that they have the interests of 
Afghanistan in their hearts, not only by their words, 
but by their actions, in trying to use all the means that 
they ean to give help in money, in artas* in machinery, 
and in several other wap, fur the safety, strength, and 
protection of Afghanistan, io which they see that the 
welfare of their own Indian Empire is so closely 
bound up, 

British Hamster* have not only shown their willing¬ 
ness to help Afghanistan, but they have gone a step 
further in guaranteeing the safety of my kingdom 
against any foreign aggressor, which enables me and ray 
successors to devote all our attention to the progress of 
Lhe internal affairs of my kingdom, leaving the anxieties 
of its external dangers and responsibilities to its true 
friends iu England. 


Suggestions and Advice^ with Practical Hints on 
making Afghanistan into a Strong and Pros¬ 
perous Nation. 

Having given above a short account of the means 
that are at hand to mnkz Afghanistan a great natian P I 
will proceed to give 11 short sketch of the modes and 
system by which this object is to be attained. I will 
not, however, go into every small matter concerning 
the welfare of the kingdom, hut will only mention a few 
of the more important points which ore necessary for 
making Afghanistan a great nation in the future. 

It is easy to understand that before furnishing a 
house one must think of milking or finding a house 
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to furnish; and in cast? of building a house it must, 
lie surrounded by walls to keep the goods safe which 
are put in it - and if tile house u full of boles, 
ditches, snakes, scorpions, etc., it is necessary to get 
rid of these before any one ran live in it. In the 
some way, it. was of the first and greatest importance 
to mark nut a boundary line all around Afghanistan, 
so that we should first know wlmt provinces really 
belonged to Afghanistan before thinking of in¬ 
troducing any reforms and improvement therein. 
Fortunately, 1 have succeeded in detining the 
boundaries of Afghanistan with the neigh Injuring 
powers, and putting an end to their gradual turning 
forward. This has also removed the causes of mis¬ 
understandings and put an end to all possibility of 
raising quarrels between my neighbours and lnvsdf 
or my* successors on this subject, without breaking the 
existing treaties. This Is a great basis for progress 
and peace for my aucfiesgora, and on this score they 
will have no occasion to trouble themselves in 
communicating with their neighbours. 

Inking into consideration that the boundary lines 
made a strong wall around the country, shaping it* 
as it were, into a house, it was necessary to clear 
that, house of all the injurious scorpions existing hi 
it, scorpions that formed a great obstacle in the 
way of peace and progress. To explain myself: 1 
mean that 1 had to pat in order all those hundreds 
of petty chiefs, plunderers, robbers, and cut' 
throats, who were the cause of everlasting trouble ' n 
Afghanistan. This necessitated breaking down the 
feudal and tribal system, and substituting one grand 
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community under one law and under one rule. 
Luckily I have succeeded fully in this respect, as 
also in shaping Afghanistan into one united kingdom. 
Many of the tribal chiefs have been transformed from 
bitter enemies into warm friends, and 1 have placed 
them in high positions and offices under my Govern¬ 
ment. Those who did not agree to submit them¬ 
selves to my rule and keep the peace have been 
sent out of the country; and there is not a mao, 
from a chief to a beggar throughout lhe whole 
country of Afghanistan* who has such power, or any 
idea of dunning snub power, as to offer resistance in 
my Government, or after my death, to my successors. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place here to ask 
thu^c people: who criticise my policy in demolishing 
or punishing some of these tribal tyrants and robbers, 
to glance ut the history of aH suck empires as have 
risen from a feudal or blood-feud system to become 
civilised powers; they will then be abk to judge for 
themselves whether these civilized empires hod any 
fightings and bloodshed before they rose to their 
present system of Government or not 1 

During the time when I “was occupied inside 
Afghanistan in putting it into the form of a 
kingdom* with the help of the ^barp blade of the 
sword, and outside the country in shaping it as a 
kingdom with the sharp blade of the pen by com¬ 
municating with the neighbouring Fowers* I did not 
neglect any of the possible reforms and improve¬ 
ments which required to be introduced into the 
country. These improvements have been in cut ion eel 
in their proper places, so here 1 shaU only say that 
VOL. il M 
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not, one-tenth has yet been done to make Afghanistan 
wbat it ought to be, nml what it will be in the 
future, if improvements. are mad* continuously. I 
will therefore confine myself at the present moment 
to giving a few hint* for the future progress of the 
nation. 

The first nnd most important, advice that 1 can 
give to toy successors ami people to make Afghanistan 
into a great kingdom it; to impress upon their mitula 
the value of unity; unity, and unity alone, can 
make it into u great power. AH the royal family, 
nobility, and people must have one mind, one interest, 
and one opinion, to safeguard their homes. 

From iny childhood up to this hour scarcely one 
day has passed in which a portion of the history of 
some country and nation has not. been read by me or 
to me; and all this study of history brings me to one 
conclusion, namely, that the downfall of many king* 
doms, especially those of believers in Mahojucdanism 
in the East, has been caused by disunion and home 
quarrels. Islam rose to its supreme height by following 
that blessed motto of the great organiser of Arabia, 
which nuts:—“All Muslims ore brethren.'’ Islam fell 
to pieces and lost one kingdom after another owing to 
disunion among them, and to not folio wing the precept 
contained in that beautiful motto of “ Union,” I 
my successors and my notion to be of one heart and 
one mind in the interests of their country and iMWoea 
aud to follow my footstepa concerning this policy of 
union. They must keep before their minds the prin¬ 
ciple by which 1 have been governed in collecting 
about my throne members of the royal family, tmbiht)i 
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and chiefs who were iu exile in India, fJussia ;md 
Persia, and, l>y so doing, turning thorn from being 
enemies into close friends. f have given a full account 
of this policy elsewhere. I need not therefore dwell 
further on it here. I sincerely hope that in the city 
of Kabul itad In my own family and among my sons 
there will not Ijc any family quarrels of a serious 
nature after my death. I have arranged matters during 
my lifetime in such a way, that all the members of 
my family and the Afghan people acknowledged the 
supremacy of my eldest son. I have carefully 
avoided making the mistakes made by my prede¬ 
cessors in dividing the kingdom and army amongst 
their sous, which would euablc them to fight against 
each oi her in case of disunion. If, unfortunately, my 
sons and family should turn a deaf ear to my counsel 
and advice, and should light against each other, then 
it will be just us well that they should be punished 
for their bad behaviour, and that they should suffer 
for not listening to my advice by losing their kingdom 
by the partition of Afghanistan, in which cose Afghani¬ 
stan would have no more existence as a nation. Should 
Bueh a state of things happen, they will have them¬ 
selves only to thank: os the Most Merciful Allah 
says; “God does not change the conditions of a 
people unless they change them themselves by their 
own actions." 

But if my sons and successors are fortunate enough 
to continue united (which, so far as 1 can sec, there 
ia no reason to doubt , none of them being in a position 
to take up arms against that one who has absolute 
control over the army, treasury', and everything else). 
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there is still u 8GCon<l difficulty to rpnsiilinid, viz-p 
the disunion of iiioi*e members oF the royal family who 
are outride Afghan is* Uui. These members ill come 
under two categories namely,, thmv who are under 
Britirii protection—th§ British poreritea; and the 
second, those who ore under Roaeian protection The 
first of the** two dusad* need not be regarded in a 
very serious fight—fur the following reasons Nearly 
all their followers of any importance or inn^equciice 
have either arrived at Kabul, having deserted their 
chiefs, nr are shout to leave them to come to Kabul, 
or they are still remain mg with their former chiefs 
in accordance with my instructions* taking their ™srn j & 
from me openly or privately. The greatest hero in 
the world could not face an army if ho was single- 
handed and had no following behind him to hack him 
up] therefore thoae poor creatures will follow the 
sums course as the prince of tho Inst royal fanady 
of Afghanistan {Suddozni} p who died after growing 
old on British pensions in the hope of once more l^iug 
placed on the throne of Kabul. 

In addition to the feet that these princes are single- 
handed, being without followers, the British tiovem- 
□tent knows very well, as it has a good memoryi 
what they did in maladministration as well as m 
breaking faith and intriguing with Rursih [ and j- 
an, sure that the memory of the British officials U 
so good that they will bear these things in mind, 
and so not be compelled to learn the same lessee 
a second time. 1 doubt very much whether these 
princes could ever 1 ms put in power, even with th< 
help of the British, when once Afghanistan is 80 
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a power m l hope it may one day become, I fee! 
quite convinced that the British could not and would 
not take such a step in the face of the treaties now 
existing between my Government and that rif Great 
Britain; such a breach of treaty could have only 
one effect, that of causing an open war with Afghani¬ 
stan and with my eons and successors, which would 
be totally against their wish or desire. If the British 
arc faithful to their treaties* they will never let any 
of the people loose who are now in their bauds to 
give trouble to my pons. Taking nil these things into 
consideration, there in no cause for anxiety about those 
who are under the guard, watch* and protection of 
Great Britain. Should the British officials* however* 
help the enemies of my family p notwithstanding the 
existing friendly treaties* in that case I advise my 
sons and successors to take the same steps which I 
took at the time when the Indian Government helped 
Shere AJi Khan against me* namely, from the first 
they must fight out like brave men at the cost of 
their Eves, if need be, to expel their enemies, and 
in the ease of their being defeated, which I hope 
will never happen, if they follow the policy which 
I am laying down for them, they must then lean 
back on some other power which may help them 
against the so-called British candidates* But 1 do 
sincerely hope and pray that such an occasion will 
never arise* and* so far as I can judge and so far ns 
any man with co in m on -sense 1*00 sec into the future 
of Afghanistan in this respect, it ia quite clear that 
the British interests and the safety of the Indian 
Empire lie in seeing Afghanistan a strong independent 
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kingdom, And not in weakening it by inciting n min- 
fight between members of the royal family. 

The other matter requiring the gravest eon side ration 
of my sons and saccessare is to think of the three 
enemies who are under Kuhnian protection. This is 
the only source of real danger, though this may he 
cither nf an insignificant kind or of more importance, 
according to the circumstances of the time. One thing 
ie quite certain—that there is a danger. The reasons 
which lead me to warn my successors are numerous. I 
will mention a few ■— 

The Russians, quite contrary to the English, want to 
aee Afghanistan divided into pieces and Very weak, if 
not entirely cleared out of their way to India. And, 
therefore, whilst it is to the advantage of I he English, 
on the one hand, to keep the rival claimants to the 
throne under control, it is to the advantage of the 
Russians to let them loose to fight it out. They have 
every reason for this; firstly, because it is to their 
interest that Afghanistan should not exist as a burner 
in their way to India ; and, in the second place, because 
the British showed weakness by not opposing the 
Russians in Afghanistan with os much strength and 
vigour as they ought to have done at the time when the 
Russians intrigued with Shore All Khan, breaking all 
their promises made to the British Empire on several 
other occasions. The Russians believe that if they 
could succeed in making trouble in Afghanistan well 
and good ; and that if they foiled, the British would 
never take any serious steps, and the matter would pass 
over after a short discussion in the House of Commons 
or in u few newspapers. 
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Another reason Tor Being careful in this respect is 
that the followers of Mil homed Is link, who h in the 
handa of Russia* are at ill vcn T numerous, and are quite 
capable of doing some mischief, whether with or without 
success nobody can tell My agents there have not 
succeeded in winning over the followers of Ishak to the 
same extent that they did ixi India, but 1 hope that by 
firm if alow working that success will surely come. 
There is. however* in the face of these dangers some 
reason for thinking that the risk Is not so great, and 
that I have taken exaggerated pains tor the sake of 
precaution, For it is a well-known fact that l>ot li 
lahak and Ids father have always been, and still are, 
hated by every man and woman in Afghanistan, I 
have not sufficient space here to give a lull account 
of the causes of this hatred ; but I may say m a 
words that Arim, lahak a father, was detested for his 
mischief-making* which caused all the bloodshed and 
fightings In our family, by setting my father and Shere 
Ali Shan against each other; also for his unbearable 
cruelties, his constant drunkenness, and numerous other 
bad habits; ami, last and most despicable* for Mb 
cowardly nature-—a thing which is hated more by the 
Afghans than anything dee. His son. lahak, is bated, 
not only for the same ill deeds iis his father, but also 
owing to his breaking faith with me, to his disloyalty, 
and to his most idiotic and cowardly conduct in running 
away after his army had defeated my soldiers, and so 
leaving ad those who had helped him to suffer for his 
weakness and cowardice. Besides this, he was nevci a 
fighting man t and there is no room for fi ruler ^ui 
Afghanistan who has no military merits whatever, Ihe 
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good organisation of the army wind) placid under 
him, and which, under his had rann«l and ru lalcading, 
fought against mu, was no credit to him, because f had 
appointed over it the best and cleverest military olSrris 
in Turkestan. His son it was who took an active part 
in the battle, otherwise the father would not have been 
able to condurt the war at all. As reference has been 
made to his son, 1 may mention that his name is Ismail, 
and that he is about ten years older than my eldest son, 
nnd though be i* a man capable of fighting, which liis 
father is not, yet there is no possible chance of ids 
succeeding to the Kabul throne, because he is unknown 
to the chiefs nnd people of Kabul, and they have never 
seen him in their lives. The Afghans, who hardly place 
their confidence in a man whom they personally knew, 
are the last nation to submit to the rule of a man 
unknown to them, as they ore far too proud and brave 
wamora to do so. 

There is another diHictilty in the way of Isbak and his 
eon, namely, that they are at least three months 1 journey 
from Kahnl, even should they march to Kabul with 
their forces without 1 icing opposed at any point on their 
way (which is scarcely possible nr likely). Hence, any 
person who succeeds to the throne of Kabul will lie in a 
position to meet them on their way, and would give 
them a warm reception, before they could gather any 
large number of followers. But supposing they 
supported by the Russian army, in that ease it would 
become a question of war between Great Britain and 
Russia, us is very cosy to understand; and this point 
will lie dealt with in the second jmrt of this eitapb'f- 
But though I am quite sure that there is hardly any 
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possibility of Ijsh&k or bis non bmeceeding in making 
trouble for mv mm and successors, yet 1 would warn 
and advise them to watch tuv policy towards Russian 
candidates more keenly than towards those under the 
protection of the British Governments 

But my sou must not flatter himself that he will 
succeed to the throne if he does not make hims elf 
worthy of finch an honour; or that after succeeding to 
the throne he will be able to keep it f unless he has the 
merits to keep it: he must therefore follow my advice 
and policy very keenly and strictly, otherwise it will be 
very difficult for him to maintain nr even obtain the 
throne of Kabul* The first thing that he ought to do is 
to prove to the nation that he has a strung character, 
and is a self-reliant, hard-working* patriotic sovereign; 
for ± in the ca#e of failing in any of these tlirec important 
points, he would not only lose his kingdom, but might 
put himself into still greater dangers- I do not mean 
to say that he must be so self-reliant as never to consult 
with any of his w r ell-wishers, but 1 emphasise that no 
adviser or counsellor must make him into a mere 
mouthpiece : he must listen to ulh hut never follow 
any* He knows that every individual in the country 
{man or woman), from a beggar or a shopkeeper 
upwards. Is now' allowed to address a letter direct to the 
sovereign on any subject and on any matter that he 
likes to give information about; and if such information 
proves to be true, and in the interests of government or 
of any of my subjects, the inform an t T whether he be 
employed in the detective service or not, must be 
properly tawarded. If the report be untrue, inquiries 
are made whether he made it with good intentions or 
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from hnd motives, In the tatter ease he is punished 
I gather my knowledge from reports given me bv the 
nobility, courtiers, officials, detectives, arid any other 
subjects of my country who wish to give me infW- 
m at ion, in addition to reports brought me by my spies 
in foreign countries, who keep watch on the daily 
occurrences and circumstances. These last also send 
me newspaper cuttings concerning Afghanistan. So 
that, putting all these matter* together, and reviewing 
them in my mind, I drew my own conclusions. never 
acting on the advice or report of any I tody at all My 
sons must, not follow the policy of Amir Shore Ali 
Khan, whose advisers kept him at. war with all his 
brot her*, one after the other, through the whole of his 
reign, and at the end embarrassed him in a war with 
Grant ilritain, which ended in liw ruin. 2f«r must they 
follow the weak policy of Yakub Khan, who, trying to 
please the English, made such promise# and concessions, 
that he was unable to carry them out. One trample of 
this wo# his inability to prevent the murder of Sir Louis 
Csv&gnari, after having invited him to the court of 
Kabul, For which mistake he also lost his throne. The 
British, too, who had placed their confidence in such a 
weak ruler, had to hear their share of the suffering os 
well. Nor must my sons follow’ the policy of my 
Uncle, Aaitn, who, for lack of any patriotic spirit, or 
by doing any work at all in the administration of the 
kingdom, and by indulging himself in drinking 
immorality, lost bin throne and kingdom in the online 
of only a few months after I had placed him there. f fl 
like cases my hod cannot help fluttering in the * aC3e 
manner m the above-mentioned rulers of Afghanistan- 
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I must mention one more point here as advice 
to my son* and. that is, that in addition to his daily 
duties as a nileri lie must keep a fixed time for 
improving his knowledge and information, m I have 
done throughout my life-time, Tim heat system is 
that adopted by me, namely„ in the evening when 
he is too tired to do any work himself, he must every 
night employ readers to read to him books of history, 
geographies of foreign countries, biographies of great 
kings and great men, without distinction of nation 
or country; speeches and articles spoken or written 
by statesmen of all the Powers of the day: and all such 
articles and cuttings from the newspapers as concern 
Afghanistan or the countries and nations in which 
she is interested by their having some connection 
with her or with her friendfi or enemies* 

Though in every chapter of my book some tid\ ice 
or instruction bus been given to my son and successors* 

I have thought it Important to give the above hints 
as a guide and foundation for the principles which 
he La to follow. I will now proceed to discuss another 
matter, the mode of administering and ruling 
Afghanistan, which ought to develop gradually but 
steadily, so that the kingdom may become a strong* 
self-governed kingdom. 

The foundation stone of a Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment has been laid by me; though the machinery 
of Representative Government has not taken any 
practical shape m yet. It is necessary that every 
ruler should observe and consider the various 
modes of Government adopted m various couiirries, 
not jump at conclusions in n hurry; but apply 
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the boat modes of governing gradually, modifying 
them according to circumstances and the position 
of his country- In my belief, the best principle of 
governing was that Inid down by the great lawgiver 
of Arabia, Mahomed, our Holy Prophet, may God 
bless Him. It was the system of a representative 
Government divided into two parties? the Muhagir 
and the Ansar. The Government was carried out 
on the principles of democracy ? every member 
had the power of giving his vote and opinion; 
and the majority was to lie followed, I have made 
the following arrangements for making Afghanistan 
into » Constitutional Government, There are three 
kinds of representatives who assemble in my court 
and audience for consulting with me about the 
supplies for war materials and various other state 
affairs. These three classes of pcopte are called 
Sirdars (or aristocracy), Khawantn Mu lid (Commons, 
or representatives of the people), and Mullahs 
(ecclesiastical heads and church representatives). Th® 
first of these take their seats in the court by hereditary 
right, subject to the approval of the sovereign, The 
second are elected from among the chiefs of the 
country who are chosen in the following maun®* 
In every village or town there is one man elected 
by the citizens of that town who must have certain 
qualifications which I need not give here in detail 
He is elected by the inhabitants of that village or 
town, and is called Malik or Arhah. These Malik* 
or Arhabs elect another man from among thet»- 
but one of greater influence and greater importance 
in their province or constituency, whom they ^ 
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their Khan (or chief). Our House of Commons is 
composed of these Rim us. But in the matter of elect¬ 
ing the Khans the final authority reals with the 
Sovereign who judges of the suitability of the election 
of these persons for the post of Klmn by their nitrite, 
their position, their loyalty, their services or the 
services of their fathers; these facts arc considered 
m well ns the fact that the candidate lias been already 
chosen by the people. The third party consists of 
the Khun Alum (the head of religion), the Kazis 
(ecclesiastical judges), Muftis (ecclesiastical heads of 
dmrchfl* and mf^rior courts), and MulWba (tho priests), 
The last-named people arc the ecclesiastical heads, 
and rise to the position of holding their seats in 
the Parliament by passing elaminations in religious 
studies and in the laws of the country, and by serving 

in the religious departments. 

This constitutional body has not yet attained the 
ability nor the education to ijmilify it for being en¬ 
trusted with authority of any importance for giving 
sanction to Bills or Acte of the Government But 
in time they will perhaps have such authority, and 
iu this way the people of Afghanistan will be 
governed for their own safety by themselves, 
must strongly urge my eons and successors never to 
make themselves puppets in the hands of these 
representatives of constitutional Government • they 
must always reserve to themselves the lull power o 
organizing the army and keep it in their own h&nda, 
wilhout admitting'any right of interference by their 
constitutional advisers. And. further, they must ’cep 
the power of vetoing any reforms, schemes or 
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passed and sanctioned by their Council or Durbar, 
or Parliament, as this body may lie called. 

.My sons and successors should not try to introduce 
new reforms of any kind in such a hurry as to net 
the people against their ruler* ami they must bear 
in mind that in establishing » Constitutional Govern¬ 
ment, introducing more lenient laws, and modelling 
education upon the system of Western universities 
they must adopt all these gnu hi ally as the people 
become accustomed to the idea of modern innovations, 
so thut they will not abuse the privileges and reforms 
given to them. 

In following the advice of any foreign Power, or 
courtiers of our own Durbar, who nuiv possibly be 
bribed by nome foreign Power, toy sons and successors 
must always keep before their minds the wise and 
shrewd council given by Sudi in tbc following 
lines:— 

J, 'Huu Hliiswtt young bciy will im Lite pnn*rf wvemgiiaia htipwfoi 
wild looks upon every pmcr-ty M » pidtpockrt mnA nsbbar*" 

lo sccare the crown and throne of Kabul for 
tny son and successors from the foreign aggressors, 
the various claimants to the throne, arid the rebels 
of Afghanistan, great attention must be paid to the 
military system of the country. Though 1 have 
dealt with this subject elsewhere, [ will mention a 
few points for the consideration of my successor. It 
is of the utmost importance that the whole Afghan 
army should be armed with the licit soil most 
improved modem weapons* One million fighting 
men are more than enough for the protection of 
Afghanistan against any foreign aggressor* With the 
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above-men timed number of fighting men available, 
Afghanistan need never fear any one of the greatest 
empires in the world. To secure this purpose the 
arrangements which I sun trying to make are that 
each gun of modern improved design ought to have 
500 sheik and each magazine repeater or Martini* 
Henry rifle 5000 cartridges* for the time of war 
This quantity of arms and ammunition ought to 
be sufficient for 1,000,000 soldiers. These men I 
have divided into two classes: 300,000 regular army, 
and 700,000 volunteers and militia f the last-named 
must, however, be properly trained and drilled. In 
addition to the war material, there should he also 
ready for any emergency in the stores of the count r) 
itself provisions For the fWl of the aliove-mentioned 
force, sufficient for three years, together with 
elephant^ camels, horses, pack-ponies, mules and other 
transport animals, for the needs of the army within 
the dominion of Afghanistan in the possession of 
the transport anim al hirers including the Govern¬ 
ment transport anim als. It is the case with many 
great and rich Powers that much difficulty is ex* 
peritmeud in getting proper transport for moving 
their armies from one place to another; indeed, this 
difficulty is greater than that of finding the men to 
tight, or of supplying them with arms. But, praise 
be to God, the Afghans are such a strong, healthy, 
hearty people that they can run over the mountains 
of their country nearly ns fast as horses, carrying, 
at the same time, their guns T ammunition, tents* 
and food, for n few daya, on their backs* A \erj 
limited number of transport awniali i* 4 * here fore re- 
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qqired for n considerable number of men, It would 
■lot bo an exaggeration to mvv that 100,000 English 
soldiers require more transport animals than 1,000,000 
Afghans, heeanae they require «o many kinds of 
provision, wine, soda-water, and other luiurii-. Some 
critics will say that though an English suit lie r requires 
the comforts of a prince, he is u splendid fighting 
man also; 1 quite agree with these critics, for 1 have 
a very great admiration for the English soldier and 
his merits; 1 am only discussing here the pack-ponies, 
not the merits of the men. To supply all these arms, 
provisions, etc,, for 1,000,000 fighting risen requires 
money, and I am therefore only increasing the number 
of my army in proportion to the increase in the in¬ 
come of the Afghan Government, And though the 
regular army, paid hy the Government, has required 
no more than 000,000 men, oh mentioned above, the 
Government treasury ought to be sufficient to supply 
for keeping 1,000,000 fighting men fur at least two 
years, for a war that might last that time, before wu 
could think of counting upon putting such a large 
number of men in the field. This is not aD; it 
would be necessary also to keep a surtkieut sum of 
money in the treasury to mmutoin the manufactories 
for the supply of ammunition to the army in the field, 
and other war materials as required. It is also ne«s- 
sary that iron, lead, copper, and coal should he token 
out of the mines of Afghanistan itself in sufficient 
quantities. 

The arrangements upon which 1 have been, and 
am occupied, have proceeded so for that 1 can put 
this number of fighting men into the field to-day- 
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though the regular nrmj is not large enough, the 
fighting mcti ure sufficient, I can also supply the 
above - mentioned number of forces with artillery* 
gmutj ammunition* and (swords from within Afghan¬ 
istan itself. There is also an ample store of com 
for their food, and transport in the country itself 

Two things m*e wanted, however: one is to raise 
the number of the regular nrmy and military offie’ers 
to the number of 300,000 as calculated. This, I nm 
afraid< will take a considenable time. This is not a 
point to be anxious about* because the Atghane have 
shown them selves many times to be been soldiera and 
warriors on occasions when, as peasants, they fought 
with the most brilliant, gallant, and best-trained 
soldiers in the world. 

The main thing that, is wanted, and that very 
badly, is money in the treasury. Though, thanks to 
the Almighty Allah, there was never so much ready 
money in the treasury of Afghanistan in the reigns 
of former Amirs as there b at the present time, jet 
it has not risen to the extent I wish it to do. 

Concerning the stores for the food and provisions 
for the army which I have built in every largfl *md 
important town in Afghanistan* I advise mj son and 
successors to follow my example in keeping these 
stores fiUed with com by renewing the stores every 
year, giving the old com to the army at a cheaper rate 
than they could get It elsewhere in Heu of their pay * 
selling the rest* and buying fresh barley and corn to 
replace that sold and given away. What is sold is 
generally bought up by the stable-masters for the 
pack-ponies, horses and transport animals. My son 
vol, n. v 
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and augurs should not hrt*n to m,x F rien«d 
people who criticise my policy m keeping 48,000 
hm Hd pack-ponies rwdy, and thousand- of Iona 
of corn- These critics say : " Why the C,ovem- 

ment boar the expense of keeping so many transport 
animals, we can easily buy or hire them ™ 

country at the time when necessity arise*/ 1 These 
critics do not consider that at anxious moments 
there are so many things to think about and look 
after that there ought to be always things rt 1 y W 
begin with, as much time ami many valuable oppor¬ 
tunities are lost by having to make prqmrauoi* 
afterwards. Besides, these transport animals are 
always employed, thereby saving as much money to 
the Government treasury as they cost to keep. 

My sons and successors must tiot H After Wto§ 
selves by maxAf baking ftt. the nimilcr 

the army; they must beep in view that the ^ _ 
important point, one to be over present to _ 
minds, is to keep this army happy and sutisbed, 
is better not to have any army at all than to 
a hostile and discontented oue. To find ont iow ■ 
keep armies satisfied and contented will e P cn ,, 
the common-sense of their king Imnself, one < 
is certain—they mast not be drawn by con emptier, 
and they must be paid regularly, Amir Short __ 
Khan, who took the army by force, and who di . 
pay them regularly, had the most discontents a . 
jn the whole kingdom, and they did not stand 
the English force, which was marching towards 
half ho well as did the Afghan peasants. It , ^ 
to this discontented state of the army that 6 
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of Afghan kinge La? often been decided in one battle, 
because cither the army is unfit to fight, or being 
taken by force they are Anxiously waiting to see the 
enemy appear, and then, without any fighting of 
much consequence, they fly in all directions, in order 
to fulfil the desire of their hearts by ruining their 
king, who forced them to fight against their will. 

The Army should he regularly paid, as I hai t 
before said, and the pay should be in cash paid 
monthly from the Government treasury. They must 
not have orders on the revenue of the country given 
them to collect for themselves, as was the role in 
former times. A soldier whose mind is onrions 
about his pay and the expenses of his family cannot 
devote all his attention to his duties. And if a 
soldier goes into the country’ to collect the revenue 
debts for bis monthly pay, who is to fight in his 
stead? 

" Give imwey In the n»ldi«r and he will pva hie head in return in 

tor yua: but it yon hwp piur money *w»y from him, he mil trap 
bin bead away (rraa you.*—S *dl 

Soldiers are made into brave men, properly trained 
for fighting, and devoted to their duties, by brave, 
heroic, popular officers. Ami u luhndftd of good 
soldiers under a brave military officer can do 
wonders. 

*0™ liravi wuli » nuwr of a mum of 

**The counting of nismtien i* flf no iiiit*«|u*inT, 300 btav* '“ uf— 
fetter thmi lOCyJte townd*"— Ftaov* u 

In selecting the military officers, in their organize 
tion and promotion, great precaution should be used. 
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All the offioare uf the army ought to he moat reliable, 
meritorious, devoted and loyal servant* of the crown, 
and, if possible, belonging to good families, I do not 
approve of promotion by seniority, but promotion 
depending upou e^uitdnation into their merits, their 
services, their bravery and administration in time of 
war, their good behaviour, their loyalty, and last, hut 
not least, by their popularity among the soldiers. To 
my mind the last’mentioned is the most important of 
all. 

All the office re of the army must learn the modern 
science of war from the hooks which have been trans¬ 
lated into Persian, and are still being trim slated from 
English. tty sous and successors must, never forget 
my advice in this respect, that they must never accept 
offers of military officers if made by any of the l’" wi ' rfl 
bordering on Afghanistan. 

11 Selfkihiitiaa li M&it lu audit em ■ (Proverb ), — Mjwiri fllk 

A neighbouring Power by offering military officers 
from its army, under the pretence of teaching the 
Afghan soldiers British milit ary tactics, might also teach 
them to attend to foreign interests. I hope that in ft 
short time the Afghan people will get so much know¬ 
ledge and common-sense that they will understand that 
the interests of their Government are identical with 
their own interests. They would then become & 
patriotic to their country as the people of many other 
nations are; and might safely be sent out of their country 
to kam more from the European nations than would be 
advisable now, W'hen they might be set against their 
own Government and country by the people with whom 
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they associated. When they look upon the enemies of 
their country os their own personal enemies, then will he 
the time for us to send out young officers to Europe to 
learn more about the science of war. On their return 
they could teach what they bad learnt themselves to 
their fellow-officers. At present we ought to he con¬ 
tented with this, that, in the first place, our people 
all know how to fight on their own hills, and that, in 
addition, the necessary books on army drill and kindred 
subjects have been translated into Persian, and the 
Afghans have studied these books thoroughly, and 
continue still to progress by study in acquiring more 
knowledge. In the days when my people had no 
proper rifles, no officers, did not know drill, and were 
only a mass of peasants and farmers, they called forth 
the admiration of the British soldiers against whom 
they fought so bravely, as well os the admiration of 
other Powers in the world. Now they possess the best 
modem arms, and being led by my generals they could 
fight against equal numbers of the best armies, if not 
against double the number in their own mountains. 
The students of military history are aware that in the 
Saidabad war, 1 had 8000 soldiers under my com¬ 
mand, who defeated 70,000 of Shore All s army in such 
a manner that they fled, leaving their dead and e' eiy - 
thing behind, which defeat ended Amir Shore AU s rule, 
and placed my father, w’ho had iwen a prisoner in the 
hands of Shore All, on the throne of Kabul, 

" Suhjwta we like route and kinflS ttke tnwa ; 

Tmsa. O my children, cannot flood without their wl* -Sam. 

Another piece of advice 1 must leave for my sous 
uud successors is this: the existence of every Go* eru- 
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ment and its cuntimmiicc uro greatly in the h inds of 
the subjects : my sons and Rut'ensaatH munt there fere 
struggle day and night for the peace, happiness and 
welfare of their subjects. If the people are rich. I be 
kingdom b rich—if the subjects are pacefut, the 
Government is at peace, IF the Rubjects an 1 learned 
and wise the statesmen and ministers of the kingdom 
who steer the ship uf state are better fitted, being taken 
from the ranks of the subjects and being inspired by the 
people. The education of our subjects is, therefore, a 
matter of the very greatest importance in the future, 
hi that future Afghanistan can never make full and 
complete progress unless its women are educated; the 
children take their first ancl primary lessons from their 
mothers, ami the thoughts oral ideas imbibed in child- 
howl influence their characters and thought throughout 
the whole of their lives, and take a firmer hold upon 
the roots of their minds than any after education can 
ever do. It was owing to this wise policy tliat our Holy 
Prophet commanded that women, who under no eircuto- 
stances ever leave their houses without the consent and 
permission of their husbands, should be allowed to do so 
for this one purpose, that of being educated. 

If the masses of the people and their wives and 
womenkind are educated, the statesmen who are drawn 
from the people and selected by the people, are sure 
to he better judges, better informed, better advised, 
and better able to carry out the administration of the 
kingdom, for an educated and civilised Government 
is unsuitable for an uncivilized people, who can only 
be ruled by stern, rigorous, and martial laws. In the 
same way uncivilized and barbarous Governments are 
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H oitc unsuitable for learned and civilized nations. 
Thf j result of such unsuitable conditions would be. 
tlmt the king would lose his head. a* happened in 
England in the ease of Charles L This calls to my 
mind an amusing story which I will give by way of 
example to illustrate my contention that the Govern¬ 
ment must he of the same class of people as the 
subject* they have to govern, in one of the kingdoms 
an astrologer informed the king that upon sneh-and- 
such a date a heavy rain would fall, and any people 
who drank of the water from that rain would lose 
their senses and turn into lunatics. The king ordered 
his servants to keep a few tanks of water covered for 
the use of I dm self and his ministers, so that the 
maddening water should not mix with the old good 
w uter. After the min fell, subjects who had no 

reservoirs of good water were hound to quench their 
thirst by drinking the river and canal water, an 
in consequence turned lunatics. The rea tswere 
disastrous: all the bills and schemes produced 
by the G overtime ut ministers were *®jecte - n 
people, whose brains hod gone wrong. Every* mg 
that the king and bis ministers sabl or ■ v upiware 
distorted to the unhinged minds of the people, 
king informed his ministers that it was quite im* 
possible for him to carry out any measures agains 

the wishes of his people through * 

was better, therefore, that they also should took of 
the same water and so bring themselves on the some 
level as the other lunatics. This was done, ami king 
and ministers also became infected with t c same 
madness; a kingdom fall of lunatics could not continue 
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for tong, and their neighbour* came And took 
siou of the country, turning the lunatics out of it, 

A great deal of the happiness, peace, ami prosperity of 
the subject* depends upon the justice and the laws by 
which they are governed. In the eyes of the law, king 
and beggar are equal ; and my sous must uot follow tLe 
example set by former A mire, during whose reigns 
every official and every chief had hk own laws, and 
there were no Courts at all, I must confess Llutt 1 
have not yet succeeded in completing the Courts 
of law, and in establishing and completing the proper 
system of administering justice ttt the Courts in that 
perfect and efficient manner which t should wUlt; 
there is still great room for improvement in this 
respect. For instance, in the beginning of my reitm, 
when the people were re belli one, headstrong and un¬ 
civilized, my laws and punishments were very severe; 
hut year by year, keeping pact with the education, the 
peaceful condition, and obedience of my subjects, 1 
have modified many of these laws, making the punish¬ 
ments more lenient front time to time. My successors 
must continue this policy, and change and modify the 
laws to auit the growing advancement and progress 
of the nation in modern civilization. They must 
remember that legislative assemblies and parliaments 
in the various countries arc only for this purpose: 
always to be making changes and alterations in the 
laws to keep pace with the progress of the world 
generally. I earnestly hope that my people will 
gradually, by the help of God, through education and 
the teachings of a wise Government, attain the level 
w'hich will enable them to make their laws for them- 
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selves* by themselves, except as regards tlie divine 
Jaws which govern religion,, divine worship, arid moral 
life. 

The Courts of Justice that 1 have established 
arc Fur more numerous than those existing under 
former Amin, yet there is still much scope for opening 
further Courts, iis the Government finances come to 
permit of more expense being incurred for thG object. 
With more Court-room in different provinces, people 
would not hove to travel from the places where they 
live in order to have their cikses tried and judgments 
passed. 

But us more cases had to be tried than die f nurta 
could deride, ami there was not enough money in l he 
Government treasury to spend upon opening further 
courts to meet the demand, in order that judgment 
might he hastened, many eases were decided verbally, 
without passring through any office or mating any 
record. The whole procedure was over m a few 
minutes; for the plaintiff, the defendant* and all 
the witnesses were brought before tbs judge, who, 
when he had beard both sides of the question 
personally, without having them written down, parsed 
judgment on them on the spot; and then the next 
case was gone into, In this manner several judgments 
were given In one day. Now all cases relating to 
hereditamentsi property, and mercantile affairs* etc** 
are entered \n the registries, and Government records 
of them are kept for reference. It is necessary that 
clerks should be appointed to the Courts and all 
matters recorded in writing, so that there shall not 
be any mbunderatanding^ or wrong decisions; copies 
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of the judgments? must also be kept fnr reference, as 
well as for purpose# of Appeal. 

It is most necessary that all these changes in the 
Courts of law, and in the administration of justice, 
should be made gradually, Ijecttuse if a mild or 
lenient policy be adopted before the people can 
appreciate clemency, it would seem like encouraging 
im unruly and rebellious people, and would injure 
the minds of the people. 

**To1et hirtlMbteutcM IttOW is U> iwjmrttjjr IjfliBel'tVAking."—SiDl. 

For instance, the Intelligence Department, with its 
system of detectives and spies which has Iwen intro¬ 
duced by me, is disliked by all the official*! who 
were accustomed to take bribes, and by the ckie& 
who were in the habit of extorting money k^ 111 
their subjects, laECiittse these practice have been 
reported to me by the spies and detectives. 1 hear 
that these officials and chiefs speak bitterly to my 
sons against the officials of uiy Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, so that the minds of tny sous are poisoned 
against all the spies and detectives. But, none the 
less, [ advise my sons and successors to keep this 
department always in h high state of efficiency* 
because it h n department which exists in fdl the 
most civilised countries; it is of vital importance 
for giving information to my Government upon 11 
internal and external affairs, as well as for detect 
mg treachery and intrigues among uiy enemi® 5. 
There is no better means than this for learning t * 
feelings and motives of neighbouring Powers, mi 
for dbrtiagumhmg friends from foes ", by it ^ ^ 
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helped in keeping tip a constant watch and a 
careful study of all my oamnumications with foreign 
Goverameuts, and the reports upon these are kept 
in my office. My son should also read very care¬ 
fully the Look, entitled 14 Anwuri-Suhcili/ 1 This, 
aided by a little orimmou-sense and precaution, will 
be of very great use. But to foresee the feelings 
and motives of ail neighbouring Powers, and to 
realise the difference between friends and enemies 
requires, in addition to the intelligence department, 
and a study of the above-mentioned documents and 
book, a great deal of thought and consideration 
also. All the studies in the world will not make 
a ripe and clever statesman. These studies, if com¬ 
bined with a lack of natural merit, will have the 
result described in the Following story:— 

A king placed his son under the tutorship of a most 
learned astrologer, and told him that he would pay him 
more than the parents of all Ins other pupils, but 
in return, he must teach his son more than he 
taught any of his other pupils. After a certain 
period the king took a silver ring into his hand, 
and miked one of the pupils the following ques¬ 
tions:—“What is in my hand? 1 ' The boy, draw¬ 
ing condumons from his study of the stars, said. It 
ia something round/' The kings next question was. 
11 What h the colour of it?” “White, said the 
boy* “What is it made of?" "Silver/ was the 
answer ; “and it is hollow in the centre. The rest 
could be easily guessed, that it was a silver ring, 
and this the hoy answered to the kings satisfaction. 
Now ca-me the turn of the kings sou who, by the 
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help of his studies, delivered the same answers, 
namely, that it was made of silver, and was hollow 
in the centre, but he had not the sense to know that 
an engine does not require a silver fly-wheel, and 
that the fly-wheel of a large engine rannot be held 
in a man’s hand; therefore, after making liis calcula¬ 
tions, he answered that it was the fly-wheel of « 
traction engine that his father held— in his hand. 
The king repeated this answer to the teacher, who 
replied: “The answers your son gave were correct 
so far as study was concerned, lie only went wrong 
where common-sense was concerned,” 

For the maintenance of a kingdom, and the 
strength find prosperity oi n nation, religion, too, 
is jl very great factor: a nation without a religions 
belief' would soon become demoralised, and begin to 
decline until it fell altogether. The Muslims arc 
brave, because they have always been very strict in 
religious observances, and staunch in following the 
rules of their faith, 1 have written separate hooks 
dealing with the subject of the protection of our 
religion and its strict observance; 1 have also written 
upon Jihad (to fight for religion and truth, and to 
mail)tain it). Among the books and pamphlets [ 
have written on this matter, which are published in 
Persian, those named Takwin din (the strong founda¬ 
tion of religion) and Pond nanmh (my advice), are 
of great importance, and every Muslim ought to 
read them, I need not say much about religion, 
but recommend my readers who are interested in this 
to read the above-mentioned ones, I advise my 
successors not to break down and do away with the 
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system upon which I hnvc established the Muslim 
fMi in AfghEHilstotL It is this, that all the hind 
and property* as well as money, which used to 
support the Mullahs is transferred to the Lroverii- 
wmt treasury* and monthly lixed salaries lire paid 
ont qf the treasury to the persons employed in the 
religious services c.g. v Ka^is* Muftis* Imams p Muezzins 
(those who call the faithful to prayers)* and Muhtasiba 
(overlookers or protectors). 

By adopting this system* the Muslim ecclesiastical 
law, and its administration, are vested in the lumds 
of ecdesh^tical officials selected and appointed hy the 
Crown; and they hold their offices under the sole 
privilege of the Crown. They are therefore bound* 
willing or unwilling, to obey the Crown* which stop-! all 
divergences and innovation^ substituting for these a 
general unity. Unity in Islam itf the first cause 
or motto of its strength. 

11 Ito nut j€! know whjit. bk'swngi the urae fais-h uF Iduiik haft awnni-j^ in 
yzni 3 uniting your KiitertA tribra md mnnnmtoM iul4> 
broth erhoiMi 1°—EolutN, 

By the very wisest policy P the aim oi our 
Holy Prophet in introducing changes into the 
lives of the people, was to render them 
closely united together; so as to be always in 
dose touch and association with each other. For 

instance, he ordered people to dine together Instead 
of dining alone; to say their daily prayers together 
in a mosque instead of saying them in private; and 
to say their Sabbath - day prayers in the principal 
mosque of the town or province, which means that 
all the people of the town or province, though they 
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do not meet each other at daily prayers, should 
assemble at the weekly service! as also in still larger 
numbers on the days of Id* which fall twice in the 
year* A further rule is that of going on pilgrimage 
to Mecca* which, naturally * brings Muslima from 
every part of the world, from every country, East 
and West, together on one day, and in one place. 
Some people remark that these large gatherings nre 
a cause of disease and plagues. I am not now 

dealing with the question of sanitation; but I would 
ask how it is that the people of London and other 
larg^ cities, who are more in number than the 
pilgrims at Mecca, do not die of plague. The reason 
is, that in those cities the very rules which the 

religion of Mahomed teaches more strictly than 

any other, rules tending to cleanliness and rymrtation* 
are properly observed. The pilgrims w T ho go to 
Mecca ought to obey Mahomed's laws, observing 
deanline^, eating wholesome food, and drinking puns 
water: it is no use for Muslims to obey one part 
of Mahomed's commands, and to leave the rest um 
obeyed. 

Lastly, 1 will say in conclusion, that if God spores 
me to live a few more years, or if after mj death, 
God spares Afghanistan from home disputes smd 

foreign aggression, and if my sons and successors 
act in accordance with my advice, and instructio 
the Afghan nation has a very great future before it l 
and I hope it will be one of the great kingdoms of 
the world — Insku'irikdi (God willing). Considering 
the wide area of the country* the perfect ion of it 0 
climate and its many sources of wealth, the puntbeii 
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of the population* their bravery and physical strength, 
it is not far behind some of the great kingdoms of 
the world even now. The marking out of the 
boundary lines has put an end to the aggressions of 
its powerful neighbours* and the rebellions and tribal 
fightings have come to an end fur ever, it is fervently 
hoped. The army, war materials* and treasury have 
been set in order, and are to a certain extent perfected. 
Considering all these things, it must be admitted 
that now is tho time for opening up the country 
for various enterprises i commerce, education P the 
working of the mineral wealth, the safety and 
encouragement of foreign capitalists, merchants, and 
travel! em h Now is the time for cutting canals* 
building reservoirs for the irrigation of the land, 
and for collecting the water from the melted snows, 
so that they shall not be carried out of the country 
in the summer by the rivers* By keeping this water 
in the country * the barren lands and uncultivated 
districts, which are covered by most fertile soil, 
will be converted into valuable land and gardens* 
1 have opened several canals, and several others are 
being cut; the trade in Astrakhan skins, wool, horses 
and sheep has considerably increased* and I have 
lent money out of the Government Treasury to the 
Afghan merchants to encourage trade, without charging 
any interest on such loans* (Instead of interest I 
charge export and import duties* which bring in more 
than the interest would, and leave a marghi for the 
merchant# themselves.) But it is necessary to com- 
municato with foreign banka and bankers* and enter 
mto arrangements that bank-notes should be issued 
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to the extent of the money which k in the treasury 
at Afghanistan. By doing this, the money which is 
lying Idle may be circulated several times in thw year 
for commercial purposes. I have also sanctioned and 
started the system of Ilundis and Bills of ti-ichange. 

Though 1 am not ignorant of the advantages of 
free trade, yet it is not at present the time for us 
to adopt the policy of free trade; we ate obliged 
to place certain restrictions on the foreign goods 
that we import. It is necessary that we should stop 
foreign goods from being brought into the country 
for cosh os much as we can ; for we must try to 
make in the country itself such goods and articles 
are required for the country. We must also try to 
make more than are needed by our own people* and 
sell them outside our country* that our people may 
be enriched by the foreign money coining hi to 
Afghanistan- The greatest exports for commercial 
purposes and for earning money are the corn of 
Kataghan and Turkestan* and the products of the 
mines of Afghanistan. Thero is al^o much fruit which 
we cannot consume for ourselves; but as we have no 
railways, no steamers, and no telegraphs, the lack 
of these means of communication and transport 
prevents us from counting fruit as among the moat 
paying articles of commerce. 

I advise my eons and successors to continue 
making new roads as I have done, but to postpone 
the introduction of railways, those most import¬ 
ant means and necessary factors ol trade, until 
snch time as wc shall possess a sufficient army for 
the protection of our kingdom. But the moment 
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that we see that we are strong enough to protect 
■our country, and have organized the army Ji5 planned 
by me, then will he the time to moke railways and 
introduce the telegraphic system* so as to enable 
ua to benefit by our minerals and other sources of 
wealth. Then will be the time whew Aighiinkfcim 
(which with its beautiful climate and lovely fruits and 
fresh air is m the summer like paradise) will Income 
a centre for travellers and rich people in search of 
health or amusement. Switzerland has the same 
climate its Afghanistan ; but in its fruits ?nid in 
the beauties of the mOTffltelnS and Oriental scenery„ 
Afghanistan would prove a greater attraction titan 
even Switzerland to travellers. Travellers take money 
into a conn try and spend it there ; they hire horses 
and carriages and buy gEHwls and curios and articles 
of native manufacture, To encourage travellers to 
come to Afghanistan is one way to bring happiness 
and prosperity to mj people. 

What f wish to impress upon my sons and sueeeasora 
is never to give their rsdiwnys or mines to any foreigners 
by concessions, but to make the railways and work the 
mine* themselves, as far m they ean find money for 
doing it* Railways ought to be opened, at first* in the 
interior of Afghanistan, quite away from the boundaries 
of the neighbouring Powers, and should run only 
between one town and another in the country itself 
Ry-ambbye, however! when the country is strong 
enough to defend itself against all foreign aggressioUi 
then the railway lines may bo joined on to those of 
the neighbouring countries in such a manner that the 
lines will be put in connection with whichever Power is 
VOL il o 
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leas hoatilc than the other. Tf it lie considered necessary 
and advisable that concessions should l>e made to any 
foreigners, such concessions must ho given in small 
portions and to nations whose countries do not touch 
the boundaries of our own dominions. For instance, to 
Americans, Italians. Germans, and so forth, whose 
possessions and countries are not in touch with 
Afghanistan. In my opinion, if n very large number of 
Europeans, such as engineers and the like, be required 
for the service of our Government, preference should 
similarly be given to the people of these countries 
already named. My sons and successors must hold fast 
to their promises, and avoid falsehood and breaking 
uf hath, whether such promises are made to private 
individuals and merchants, or to Powers and Govern- 
menu. For even if there be a loss in keepings promise 
and an advantage in breaking it, still that temporary 
loss will bring more benefit to them by the credit and 
good reputation attendant on keeping good faith. 

■■ WTfrtre truth huiuL- untruth cajmpL itiud ; tnilJi L* sure t« Qvu»r- 
conn} f-ilfruhcxid."—K ehum. 

We must beep the example of our Prophet always before 
the eyea of our mind. For our holy Prophet, Mahomed, 
even before he was announced to be a prophet and a re¬ 
former, used to be called by all the community of Arabia 
liy the name of 1,1 Mahomed the honest. 1 ' This waa the 
true reason fnr his success ; for when lie claimed to be a 
missionary of Uod, even his enemies admitted that there 
wus no doubt about his honesty, and being so honest, he 
would never Bay that he waa a messenger from God if it 
wens not the truth. It was owing to Ins honesty that 
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lib employer, Khudiju, who was the richest lady in 
Arabia, become devoted to the man who was only her 
servant and commercial agent, since in uli his business 
transactions he was faithful and true. The result was 
that she not only placed her confidence in him, and put 
all her a flair* and money into Ills hands for him to 
dispose of as seemed best to him, but she also placed 
herself at hie pleasure and married him. She was his 
strong ally in his religious a* well as in his temporal 
afliibs. and. though lie was twenty-five und she a widow 
of fifty when he married her, he never married another 
woman in the twenty-five years of their married life. 
His truthfulness nnd faithfulness were so great that 
whenever after her death he was questioned by bis 
devoted and beautiful young wife, Ayesha, whether he 
loved her more than his deceased wife, he always 
answered that he loved his deceased wife more, it 
is a favourite proverb : 11 G o straight, and you wiO find 
every difficulty smoothed Indore you, and Mahomed 
says ; 11 Truth is the power of your souls, and untruth is 
their poison." 

There is another suggestion for the progress of com¬ 
merce and enrichment of the country of equal importance 
to the making of railways, if not indeed of greater im¬ 
portance. It is also oue of very great political import¬ 
ance for keeping up the prestige of the nation and civilia- 
mg it, by bringing it into touch with the world outside, 
I mean that Afghanistan ought to secure a footing upon 
the ocean, and have a port for its own steamers to load 
and unload at. The south-western comer of Afghan¬ 
istan is very close to the comer of the Persian Gulf 
and the Indian Ocean, and from this only a small, plain 
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plateau of ground lietwccu Kandahar, Baluchistan, 
Persia, and part of Knradii. Before 1 succeeded to the 
throne of Kabul, 1 always hud a great Taney for a little 
piece of this sandy desert, unimportant at present, but 
of great value if annexed to Afghanistan in order to 
bring the country in touch with the ocean. But the 
time has not yet arrived for emphasising this point 
If flic friendship now existing between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan grows in strength and becomes 
properly cemented, so that England cornea to trust 
Afghanistan thoroughly and look upon their interests 
as identical, and to be desirous of making Afghanistan a 
strong barrier between Russia and India, it would be 
very easy for her to give this little piece of land to the 
Afghan Government, in return for some services or in ex¬ 
change for some other piece of country, or for some other 
concession, or perhaps for an annual payment oi money 
os revenue, retaining, at the same time, her suzerainty 
over this piece of land. If Afghanistan had access to 
the ocean there is no doubt that the country would soon 
grow rich and prosperous, and it would never be wonting 
in gratitude to Great Britain for such a concession, If 
no favourable opportunity occurs in my lifetime to bring 
nhout this purpose, my sons and successors must always 
keep their eyes on this corner. They must also keep i u 
view the idea of having small boats on the River Ox us, 
which will be useful for tnule as well as for the pro¬ 
tection of our north-western frontier. I hope and pray 
that if 1 do not succeed in my lifetime in the great 
desire for making railways, introducing telegraphs and 
steamers, working the mines, opening banks, and issuing 
bank-notes, inviting travellers and capitalists from all 
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parts of the world, und opening univereitics and other 
modern institutions in Afghanistan, my sons and suc¬ 
cessors will carry out these desires of my heart, and 
make Afghanistan what I desire it to become. Amen ! 


(2) Tiie, Foreign Policy of Afghanistan and its 
Diplomatic Relations with the Neighbouring 
Poiocrs. 

In this section, as reference will bo made to the 
past, present, and future conditions in Afghanistan, 
ns well iib its connections with the neigh louring 
Powers, this object cannot be attained without 
giving a historical sketch of past events. I will 
therefore give a few outlines. 

Afghans arc all Mahomodans of the Si mi sect, 
and according to the Afghan historians they are 
descended from the Israelites, They take their name 
of Afghans from the word "Afghans'*; some of them 
being descended from the Afghans ( Con tuinoderdn-Chief) 
of King Solomon, and others from Jeremiah the son of 
Saul The Afghan people, like Scottish Highlanders 
and other mountainous people, are very brave, and are 
great warriors \ they have always been fond of ruling 
and governing, jealous of their own liberty and 
independence. Various tribes and clans of Afghan¬ 
istan and many of their chiefs have invaded and 
ruled India, For instance, Gbor, Tnghlftk, Ghilzai, 
and Durani. Indeed, whenever Afghanistan has fallen 
under the mle of n wise, hard-working, ambitious 
Muslim sovereign, the people have shown their 
bravery' and brought victories to their country by 
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conquering territory and thus bringing honour to 
their sovereigns flag. Not only is the credit of the 
victories gained by the Afghan kings due to their 
brave warriors, but also the victories of the great 
Bfitar, the founder and first emperor of the 
Mogul Empire in India, and those of Persia. A 
kingdom or government that can count upon the 
support of Afghan fighting men is to be congratu¬ 
lated. If she can secure the aid of these heroes to 
fight by her side against her enemies, the victory is 
certain to full to her share. And sorrow be to that 
Government, however strong a military power in the 
world, with whoso enemies the Afghans arc joined in 
battle against her. 1 claim it for certain, and every 
person who knows anything of the history of Asia 
and the fighting qualities of the Afghans will agree 
with are, that no power can fight single-handed 
against another neighbouring Power w T hicll ha* 
Afghanistan ns its ally. The fate of that Power which 
attempts to fight ugninst the allied fortes of the other 
neighbouring power and Afghanistan can bo nothing 
but utter defeat, disgrace, and regret. Though Afghan* 
is tan is not so strong yet that it can claim victory 
with certainty over any of its powerful neighbours 
single-handed, it could certainly do so aided by oh e 
or the other. 

History proves that India, which has from time to 
time been at the mercy of the invaders from the Mffist 
and Central Asia km the days of Alexander the 
Great to the commencement of this century, WttS 
quite safe from any attack from the West lor about 
200 years, In the sixteenth and .seventeenth centuries, 
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owing to the fact that. the Mogul emperors had 
Afghanistan under tlieir rule, the people of which 
nation supported them- After the decline of the 
Mogul Empire, Nadir Shall of Persia and Ahmad 
Shah Duruni again invaded India, aided by Afghan 
Iroops. 

As we arc only concerned here with th« period 
from the time of Ahmad Shah’s rule hi Afghanistan, 

[ will take the historical narrative from the date of 
his accession, referring the readers of my book who 
wfch for earlier particulars to other hi^torinns. 

In 1747, after the death of Nadir Shah, Afghani¬ 
stan had Miim into a state of anarchy out of which 
cruse the present Duran! kingdom, to which chm 1 
am proud of belonging* Ahmad Shall, the first 
founder of this bmgdom+ wu a chief of Suddozai, a clnu 
of the Abduli tribe. In mneeqiieuca of a dream of 
the famous Saint of ChamkEViiL, he took the title 
of Shah Duri Duran (descended from the 
Durani*, or chamber of the cluuitbfiis)* My gminl- 
father, Amir Diet Mahomed Khan, was of the 
Bavukz&i, another branch of Dura id. The lines of 

Ahmad Shah (the first king of Suddosd Durani), 
and Amir Dost Mahomed Khan (the first king of 
Barak2 s i Durani) joined in this way : that Suddo 
and Burak, the first fathers of these two royal 
homes of the Dumni family, were fall brothers* 
Ahmad Shall was crowned in 1747 at Kandahar, and 
made Kandahar his capital. This is the yeai in 
which the history of Afghanistan made a start in 
having un elected king and constitutional government 
to govern the country. After Nadir's assassination 
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ill 1747, the representatives mid chide of the vnrious 
tribes and clans of Afghanistan (named Haji <tunnd 
Khan Barak an i, Mukbud Khan, and Sirdar Julian 
Khan Popnlzai, Musa Jan, lshuksai, better known 
by the title Dunki, Nur Mahomed Khan Ghilzrti, 
Nasrullah Khun Nureal, and Ahmad Khan Suddozai) 
held a Council at the sacred shrine of Slier Surkh 
Bala, in the vicinity of Kandjthnr, to elect a king 
from among themselves to rule over them; so that 
the country should live in peace under hie rule. But, 
excepting Ahmad Khan, who was silent, every one 
of these chiefs insisted that his own claims to the 
throne were greater than those of the others, and 
that he would not submit himself to the rule of any 
of the others. After long dispute and discussion 
they were no nearer to the issue than when they 
started, but a holy man, named Sabir SJiah. having 
taken an ear of wheat into bis hand, planed it upon 
the head of Ahmad Khan, and said: '* You need 
not quarrel, Ahmad Khun is the proper ruler for the 
kingdom." At this the attention of all the chielh 
was turned upon Ahmad Khan ; they declared that 
they could not find a more suitable man to be elected 
an their king, because his elan (Suddozai) was the 
weakest and smallest in number, and therefore con* 
eluded that if he did not act according to the counsel 
of the representatives of the country, it would he 
easier to dethrone him than a king from a strong 
tribe having a greater population. “Should he listen 
to our advice,” they said, “ wc, who are the accredited 
representatives of the nation, will support him and 
give every help in the administration of the king* 
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tktmJ* Having agreed upon this* they all took pieces 
of green grass in their mouths as a token that they 
were his very cattle und beasts of burden,. and 
throwing around their nccka pieces of cloth in the 
shape of ropes, as a sign that they were willing to 
be led by hm they submitted to his mle, and gave 
]llml the powers of life and of death* Ahmad Shah 
being the elected king by the choice of the country, 
had the support of the chiefs mid representatives, 
and he was a roan of strong will, clever-headed, hard- 
workmg! and impartial He therefore rose to the 
position of one of the greatest emperors that ever 
ruled in Asia, his dominions and empire had Mashhad 
or Persia on the West, and Delhi and the countries 
in between in India on the E&sh He died of cancer 
in the face in June 1773, 

His son, Timur Mirzii Shah, succeeded him, whose 
character was marked by indolence (the usual disease 
from which nearly all the Eastern kings, princes, 
and nobility suffer, which ends in their losing their 
kingdoms and fortunes). This conduct rendered 
him incapable of keeping together the tribes which 
had been conquered by his lather, and the kingdom 
began to decline. He made a great mistake in 
appointing his sons governors of different provinces 
of Afghanistan^ in consequence of which t upon his 
death in 1793, which occurred at Kabul, a struggle for 
the monarchy ensued between his numerous sons* which 
was obtained by Shah Zomau. He, after a reign of 
seven years, was deposed and Minded by his halt 
brother, Shah Mahmud, who had obtain*! the 
sovereignty by the help of Wazir Fafcteh Khan, 
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brother of Dost Mahomed Klian, the first Amir of 
the present dynasty. 

" This remarkable mini, who occupies the most con¬ 
spicuous position in the history of Afghanistan for the 
ensuing eighteen years, was Tar more deserving of the 
name of ■King-maker" than the celebrated Earl of 
Warwick, who bears the name in English history. His 
talents, courage, generosity, and statesmanship are 
equally acknowledged by nil European historian* who 
have written anything about Afghanistan, as well ns by 
Afghans. ■' 

In September 1801, Shah Slmjah, the full brother of 
the deposed monarch Zairian, proclaimed himself king, 
and marched from Peshawar on Kabul. He was, 
however, defeated by Wuzir Fultek Khan, aud fled 
to the Kiiyber Hi lb. After some struggles, Shah 
Siiujah succeeded in taking the throne in 1802, deposed 
and confined Mahmud in prison, and soon after con¬ 
quered Kashmir also, But it must be said, without 
going into details, that fi'oiu 1793, after Timur Shah's 
death, the fightings, the misfortunes, and the violent 
deaths of the kings and chiefs were innumerable. The 
breakdown of the Constitutional Government, which bad 
iteen founded by Ahmad Shah, wan brought about by 
the kings' habits of self-indulgence and intoxication, 
and their partiality for one person or one clan U> 
the exclusion of the others. These characteristics of the 
Suddoznj kings resulted in their losing the kingdom, 
and turning Afghanistan into a petty suite after its 
being n vast empire before it fell into their hands, 

Shah Shujuh, who succeeded to the throne in 1602, 
refuser] to make terms with Futteh Khan, who defeated 
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Mtn ia 1809, and secured the throne for his old friend, 
Mahmud, once more. Shah Shttjah threw tinudf <» 
the protection of Run jit Singh, Rajah of the Punjab, 
whence he made several attempts to regain ihe throne 
but failed, because Wazir F&tteh Khan and the people 
were supporting Mahmud. Rnnjit Singh subsequently 
treated Shah Shujah very cruelly and imprisoned him. He 
took by force the Koh-i-noor diamond (Mountain of Light, 
now in the possession of Queen Victoria), Historians 
give a very impressive account, describing how one king 
in parting with this valuable stone turned pale and felt 
unhappy, while the other, who was receiving it from his 
hands, appeared joyful and cheered by the unexpec 
prize; which shows that in this world the griefs ut one 
half its inhabitants arc the pleasures of the other )»*!£ 
One side is delighted at having killed others m battle, 
aud rejoices in the victory, while the ethei =dde mourns 
the deaths of those who are killed, and its own & 
Shujah, after a great many difficulties, escaped wi w 
harem from his prison, and having entered into ' & 
territory lived on English bounty, 

After the defeat of Shah Shujah, Futtcb Khan ruled 
under the name and authority of Shah Mahmud, he 
took Herat from Haji Faro® for his sovereign, mid 
repulsed an attack made on that city by the Persian., 
who had demanded that tribute should be pal 
and that the money should be coined in the name 
of the Shah of Persia, la 1818. ! ‘ ftcr lbc n,f f t 
loyal services, nud keeping the throne for him the 
ungrateful wretch, Mahmud, following the advice 
of his treacherous son, Kamrun, and others who 
were jealous of Wi.hr Fatfoh KlninV iullucnco and 
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position, most cruelly tortured and blinded FaLteb 
Khan, who bed twice placed him on the throne 
Finally, on pAtteh Khan refusing to betray his brothers, 
hhi limbs were cut off one by one, by the orders and in 
the presence of the king who had been made by him, nnd 
by him alone. Tims died this remarkable man, the 

Warwick of Afghanistan.“ His talents and gallantry 
gave a certain ascendency to whatever party he joined, 
and, further, his reputation for bravely, liberality, and 
nobleness of character did a great deal to help his 
younger brother, Dost Mahomed Khan in gaining the 
throne of Kabul. Futteh Khan's father, Waair 
Pay an dali Khan, who is called Sirdar Sar Fniaz Khan, 
had left twenty-one able eons, namely, Wazir Fatteh 
Klmn, Sirdars Mahomed Azim, Timur Kuli, Pur dil, 
Shore dil, Kohan dil, Rahim dil, Mihrdil, Ate Mahomed, 
Sultan Mahomed, Fir Mahomed, Said Mahomed, Amir 
Ifeat Mahomed Khan* Amir Mahomed* Mahomed 
Zaman, 2amar Khan, Haidar Khan, Tumhbazr, Jurnmab, 
and Kheirullah, 

The cruel murder of this hero and King-maker was 
the signal for Ida twenty brothers and the rest of the 
Durauis to take up arms against Shidi Mahmud and 
his son Shahzudah Kauuan, who had persuaded his 
fathei to kill ids gallant friend. The result was that 
Dost Mahomed Khan, one of the youngest brothers 
of Faiteli Khuu, defeated Mahmud's army, and made 
himself Amir of Afghanistan b l B 26 , which transferred 
the kbgdom from the Suddozai family to the Barakzai 
family, and it has remained with them ever since, 
excepting for a short interruption caused by Shah 
Shu jab and his supporters, the English, Shah 
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Mahmud, after lasting h\s kingdom, ns a punishment 
for his ingratitude, died heart broken at Herat, and 
hid wicked Hon t Earn ran, who was the sole cause of 
the murder, was killed at Herat by one of his own 
oiHciuU, named AYatir Tar Mahomed Khan. 

It is a well-known fact that as long as a country is 
under the rule of a strong man who eon keep control 
over all the chiefs and subjects of bis country* whether 
lie govern rightly or wrongly, foreign Powers cannot 
find an excuse for interfering with him; but the moment 
that a Government Bills into the hands of ft weak ruler 
or becomes disunited by internal embroilments, or that 
the subjects lose all their affection and fear for their 
sovereign, then foreign Powers seize their opportunity 
to put the claims of one against the other; or they 
interfere under the pretence of churning for the subjects! 
equal rights and justice. Foil owing this rule, from 
the time that Afghanistan fell under the sway of 
weak sovereigns, and became mixed up in family 
quarrels and disputes—from this time the history 
of Afghanistan is full of instances of interference on 
the part of England and Russia in the affairs of the 
country ' and efforts to keep claimants and candidates 
in their hands, so that- they could put them forward 
whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself In 
the past, England was near, and Russia was fur away 
from Afghanistan p and therefore England had more 
to do Ln this respect than Russia* Now, unfortunately* 
Afghanistan lies between two milestones instead of 
being under one only. History shows that England 
interfered more with Afghanistan and made more 
blunders in this respect, and for this reason England 
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Buffered more; hut. Russia interfered loss find suffered 
less. Let ns hope that England, for her greater 
su fieri ngs, may reap greater benefits; and I may 
say that if Engkiul, appreciating the friendship of 
Afghanistan, gained after the expense of millions of 
pounds 11 hd at the sacrifice of thousands of valuable 
lives, ha* learned even this single lesson, that to 
fight against Afghanistan, is to her disadvantage, and 
to be friendly is for her own interests and safety* then 
England wBI be richly repaid for her losses in the 
past. 

After my grandfather, Bast Mahomed* succeeded 
to the Kabul throne* I cannot give the full account 
of historicii! events without being accused of partiality* 
and I will therefore quote the statements made by 
certain English historians* only giving as much 
is necessary to explain our future policy. 

“The Russian n have, from very early ages, always had a 
desire to invade India in their heart In 1781, the Empress 
Catharine had considered a scheme of invasion of India rid 
Bokhara and Kabul. Again, in 1800, the Emperor Paul of 
Iiusaiii, and Napoleon, then First Consul of France, plotted cat 
n plan tu make a joint expedition against India. In 1807 the 
Emperor Napoleon ami Alexander thought of the invasion once 
more, this time to be aided by the Slioh of Persia: soon after 
this* however, the emperors quarrel led between themselves 
which postponed their desigue. In 1837 Eua&ia and Persia 
joined together to attack Herat, with a view to invading India, 
but failed in conquering the strong fort of Herat In 18hG 
again, Ktu&ia matured its schemes for the invasion of Indi^ 
but, owing to European complications, could not carry out her 
schemes. The Russians also tried to turn Host Mahomed Khan 
to their aide but failed From 1872 til] 1878 they made a 
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ptiLIic plot with Amir Shore AH Khun rigainst the English." 

14 Abstract of Curzon T s KuubIu id Central Asia, 11 pp. 323-330. 

91 Dost Mahomed, the broil ier of Fatteh Khan , became king 
of Kabul, and had the reputation of a just, enlightened ruler^ 
Kaiii rati seized Herat. Knnddiur, after parsing through various 
hands, became subject to the Sinlars. The Amirs of Sciuda 
liecaMne independent, find Eunjcct Singh took advantage of the 
general confusion to make encronchnienLs on the disordered 
monarchy* 

TbxngB continued thus until it was forced on the Indian 
Government that Gusaiiin inifuenee was gaining ground in 
Central Asia; mid mutters were brought to their height by the 
Eusfliane besieging Herat in 1837. Endeavours were then made 
to detach Host Mahomed from the interests of Eoaia and 
Persia. He declared himself willing to embrace the British 
AUbmce if the British would protect him txom the encroach- 
montfl of Hunjeet Singh, who had adzed Feshawur; otherwise 
tie mast throw himself on the protection «>f Persia. In an evil 
hour it was determined that our rcktiotia with Emijeet Singh 
did not permit of our interfering with him ■ hut still less could 
we allow Dost Mahomed to form an alliance with Perak; and 
the only remaining course was io dethrone him, and to reinstate 
Khali Shujiih, who had been twenty-eight years a fugitive, in 
order bo secure, ass it was fondly imagined, our influence 
throughout Central Asia. 

Accordingly, in 1833 and 1839, Sir John Kenned force 
marched through the Doomnuee Empire, meeting with little 
opposition, hut at Ghusnce Dost Mahomed surrendered to 
Sir W. H. M H Naughtoii; Shah Shujnb returned; all appeared 
prosperous; Shah h s troops were raised; Duomunec orders 
ware distributed; Sir John Keane was rained to the peerage; 
addresses and congratulations were presented on all aidea, 
Alaa [ how little the political universe—how litLle the world 
at large dreamt of the mine over which they wore standing. In 
tbs beginning of November, 1S41 T it exploded, anti the flmunna* 
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tion of the British Envoy, the total destruction at a bigs 
British force, including If or Mn.jcLHty a 44 th regiment and 
several corps of Indian troops, the seizure of all gnn^ the 
capture at officers and ladies—a catastrophe, in abort, almost 
unequalled in our aimak, fearfully dispelled the vision of 
Afghanistan tranquil and of British influence established 
throughout Central Asia, In the spring of the year, our 
Shah Shtijah Ool Mooft, was murdered by a party 
of Raiuikzyea, while proceeding to his camp at Boolkhak, a 
miserable end to a troublous life. 

The manner in which we were extricated from the ruing of 
our scEieiues of unjust agpemeu has been os merciful and 
unexpected about punishment was sudden and appalling. Cod 
grant that IIts undeserved goodness may not he overlooked 
sunlit our present triumphs, as it was totally forgotten amidst 
those of and may our rulera have gm m to remember that 

it is righteousness, not couqucit, that ex bJ belli a nation* and 
that the sin of covetousness, as well as every other, is a reproach 
to any people"— AlEei/ss fcL Diary of a March through Seinde and 
Afghanistan ** (1843, pp. Vi et 

“Cnubul, Qindahar and Feshawer, with the districts 
round these cities, were held by different brothers, who 
aorsn fell out among themselves The Doomunaas paid a 
partial obedience to the ruler of Candahnr or He rant according 
to the situation of their lauds. The other tribes remained 
independent During the decay of the Doomimee moiinreXiy, 
Riiujeet Sing was perfecting the discipline of hia army by 
means of European officers. Tills circumstance which would 
have made him formidable to the Indian possessions of 
the Afghani] s, even if tliat nation Imd been united r 
rendered him irresistible to their distracted government 
and denuded frontier. He took Cushmeer, Mcmltuun, Lci^ 
Upper Sind, and the nearest part of Bnmnun, reduced the 
tribes south of Caabmeor into dependence, and he subse¬ 
quently took advantage of a quarrel between the chief of 
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Cuiibul and hia brother at Pedmwer, accompanied by a suc¬ 
cessful expedition of Bhauh Shnjab ngniupt Citnduhar, to 
make u conquest of Peshawar itself and all the plain 
country to the Indus. The Ameers of Sind also seized on 
Sbikaq#Lior r liulkh threw off ita nominal dependence, and the 
Prince of Beloehiataun retained hU in name only, Doet 
Mabomtued* the Sirdar of Caul nil, hna tha reputation of u just 
and enligh toned ruler. Both he and his half-brother at 
Candahur are inimical to Cntunraun, who has succeeded, bj 
hia father's death, to the possession of Heraufc and the claims 
of the house of Lhe SuddoEye* The city of Peahuwer bos 
suffered greatly during these wars and revolutions hut there 
does not appear to bo any decline in the rest of the country* 
Besides the expedition hi which ho gained touipijrary 
poaseik&ioii of Cnodnhar, Hhnuh Slinjah has been engaged in 
other enterprisea in different parts of hia doniiiitoiui: but is 
now again an exile at the British station of I/jodeantu In 
the interval he has guile through many romantic adventures 
of which ho lias written a natrative. lie was at one time 
perfidiously seized and Uirburomsly treated by Eonjeet Sing, 
whosic object was to extort from him the famous diamond 
caUed the Gobi Noon These events, and hie deliverance by 
the spirit and talents of bis Queen, form an interesting portion 
of tha summary of recent events in AlghaunisLAUU, by Sir A- 
Biinies, from which* and the fuller narrative of Mr Gonolly, 
the substance of this note lias been extracted. The most 
natural consequence of all these misfortunes would have been 
the fmbjugation of the Afghan's part of Khamsauun by Persia, 
but although repeated attempts have been made to take Heraut, 
and though the King of Ferem has a regular army, disciplined 
by European officers. no impression boa yet been made in 
that quarter. Cauinraun himself seems to rival his father in 
feebleness and debauchery, but his power is upheld by the 
vigour and courage of Yaur Mnhommoil Khiiun, fits disor. - - - 
It is now a year since Beraut has been besieged by the King 
of Persia, and al though by the laaL accounts be had just 
von* il r 
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(oiled* with heavy loss [tlio lorn is stated Ui lie 11 colonels, 4<" 
other officer?., and 1760 disciplined soldiers^ in an attempt to 
storm, yet if the chit 1 Sr of Cunduhiir ond Caubul should he 
induced to join the coalman enemy, it is possible that his 
perseverance may still be rewarded by the conquest of the 
bulwark of the Dooruuuce country, Snob an event would 
produce a serious change in the prospects of our Indian 
Empire, and might possibly not be without influence ou the 
polities of Europe." (Oct 1838 ) h "Elphinstone'fl account of the 
Kingdom of Caubuh" 

“ Since it was the British complications with Persia which 
mainly furnished what pretest there was for the invasion of 
Afghanistan by an Anglo-Indian army in 183% some brief 
recital is necessary of the relations between Great Britain and 
Persia, prior to that aggmssion. 

By vl treaty concluded between England and Persia in 18H 
Lho former state bound itself, in case of the invasion of Perdu 
by any European nation t to aid the Shall either with troop? 
from India, or by the payment of an annual subsidy in support 
of his war expenses. It was a dangerous engagement, even 
with the caveat rendering the undertaking inoperative if 
such invasion should be provoked by Persia, During ths 
florae struggle of 1825-7 between Abbas Mecm and the 
Russian General, Paskevitcli, England refrained from supporting 
Persia either with men or with money, and when pnustTule, 
Persia was in iimiucJul extremities because of the war indemnity 
which the treaty of Tiirkmauchai imposed upon her, England took 
advantage of her needs, by purchasing the cancellation of ih* 
in convenient obligation at the cheep cost of about £300,000. 
It was the natural result of this transaction tliat English 
influence with the Persian Court should ?curibiy decline, 
and it wag not less natural tint in conscious weaklier 
Persia should fall under the do ruination of Russian influence. 

Fattuh All, the old Shah of Fciaia. died in 1S34, and was 
succeeded by his grandson, Prince Mahomed Meena, a young 
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man who inherit ed much of the ambition of his gallant father, 
Abbas Memm Kin especial aspiration, industriously stimulated 
by bia Russian advisers, urged him to the enterprise of con¬ 
quering the independent principality of Herat, on the western 
border of Afghanistan. Herat wan the only rein riant of Afghan 
territory that still remained to a member of the legitimate royal 
house. Its ruler was Shall Kamnin, son of that Malmioud 
Shah who, after ousting his brother, Shall Shujali. from the 
throne of Kabul, hmi himself been driven from that elevation, 
and hod retired to the minor principality of Herat The yoking 
Shah of Persia was not destitute of justification for his designs 
an Herat. That this was so, was frankly admitted by Mr 
Ellis, the British envoy to hie Court, who wrote to his Govern¬ 
ment that the Shah Imd fair claim to the sovereignty of 
Afghanistan as far as Gliuznee, and that Kam run's conduct ill 
occupying part of the Persian province of Seietan had given the 
Shah £ a full justification for commencing hostilities against 
Herat/ 

The serious phase of the situation for England and India 
wob that Russian influence wsih behind Perrin in this hostile 
action against Herat. Mr Ellis pointed out that in the then 
existing state of relations between Persia and Russia, the 
progress of the former in Afghanistan wo* tantamount to the 
ad von cement of the latter. Rut, unfortunately, there remained 
valid an article in the treaty of 1814 to the effect that, in ease 
of war bet wood the Afghans and the Persians, the English 
Government should not interfere with either party unless when 
GuJta.l on by both to mediate. In vain did Ellis and his 
saeeefleor M 1 Neill reman struts with the Perrino monarch 
against the Herat expedition. An appeal to St Petersburg on 
tiie part of Great Britain produced merely an evasive reply. 
How diplomatic disquietude hack become intensified, may 
be inferred from this, that whereas in April 1836 Ellis wrote of 
Persia as a Ruatian first parallel of attack against India, in the 
early part of 1837, Lord Auckland, then Governor-General 

India, directed M'JFelll to urge the Shah Lo abandon his 
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(jnterptifle, on the ground that he ffho Governor-General) 
* mii&t viow with umbrage uiid displeasure* schemes ol inter¬ 
ference and conquest on oar weaLern Frontier/ 

The Shah, unmoved by the jvpreaentfttious of the British 
fcnvoj\ marched on Hi rut, and the tiege waa opened on 23rd 
November 1837- - - - M‘Neill effected noLbiug definite dttrinj 
a k«tig stay In the Persian ouup Worn Herat, the counteracting 
influence of the HuH-vimi envoy being too strong with E-Sie Shah, 
und the British rcpraacnUtive* weary of continual slights, 
at Itiiigth quitted the Persian cniup t completely foiled, After 
iis days 1 bombardment* the Persians and thoir Ruafliau 
auxiliaries delivered im assault in fume on 23rd June 1S38, It 
failed with heavy 106?% and the dispirited Shall determined on 
raising the siege- Ilia resolution was quickened by the 
arrival of Colonel Stoddart in his enmp* with the infonaattu® 
that a military force from Bombay, supported by shipa of war, 
had landed ou the island of Karraek in the Fenian Gulf, and 
with the peremptory ul tim atum to the Shah that Fie nmft 
retire from Herat at once. Lord Palmerston in ordering this 
diversion in the Gulf had thought himself jmtilicd by cirrum- 
stance* in overriding the dear and precise terms of an article in 
a treaty to which England bad. on several occasions, eagig^d ^ 
adhere. As for the Shah, he appears to have been relieved by 
the ultimatum. On the 9th September be mounted his horse 
and rode away from Herat. Hie siege had lasted nine and a 
hulf mouths To-day. half a century after Simonich the 
Russian envoy followed Mahomed Shah from tittered but 
uneonquored Herat, that city is stiU an Afghan pkiffc 
anas. 

“Shah Shujab-ool Maolk. a grandson of the ilhisLrkoai 
Aiimed Shab t reigned in Afghanistan from 1S03 till IBGk - - ■ 
After bis downfall, Afghanistan for nmuy years was a prey 
to anarchy. At length, in 1326, Dost Mahomed succeed*! 
m making himself supreme at Kabul* and this masterful man 
thenceforward held sway during the three years of the Britt ^ 
occupation. . + ■ After years of varied fortunes* the p ^ 
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warrior Kail worsted all hie enemies, and in 1826 lie became the 
ruler of Kabul , . . Ho had a real regard for the English, and 
hk loyalty to uh wok broken only by his armed support of 
the Sikha in the second Punjab war. 

The fallen Shah Shujnh B from his asylum at Lwdianah, WM 
con tumidly intriguing for his restoration* His schemes wore 
tnng inoperative, and it was not until 1832 that certain arrange¬ 
ments were entered into bet ween him nod the Maharajah Rimject 
SEnuli. To an application on Shah Shujuli's part for countenance 
and pecuniary md r the Anglo-Indian Government replied that 
to afford him asaistunee would be inconsistent with the policy 
of neutrality which the Government had imposed on itself; but 
it unwisely contributed hrtancially toward his undertaking by 
granting him four months' pemaiou in advance, Sixteen tJnmsaltd 
rupees formed u scant war fund with which to attempt the 
recovery of a throne* but the Shah started on his errand in 
February 1833. Aftor a successful contest with the Ameers of 
Sciodc, ho in arched on Kandahar and besieged that fortress. 
Kandahar was in extremity when Dost Mahomed, hurrying 
from Kabul, relieved iL; and then joining forces with its 
dofaiutera, he defeated and roil fed Shah Sbujah r who fled 
precipitetely > leaving behind him hia artillery and camp 
equipage. During Dost Mahsmod^B absence in the south, 
Bunjcat Singh's troops- Grossed the Attock, occupied the Afghan 
province of Feshawur, and drove the Afghans into the Kbybcr 
FftSs, No subsequent efforts on Dost Mahomed a part availed 
to expel the Sikhs from Peshawar, and in suspicion of British 
connivance with Eunjeefc Singh'a successful aggression, he took 
into ennsi deration the policy of fortifying himself by a counter 
alliance with Persia. As for Shah Shujah, ho bod crept back to 
hii refuge at Loodiaoab. 

Lord Auckland succeeded Lo rd William Eentinck oa Governor- 
General of India in March 1636, In reply to ftest Mahomed s 
letter of caingmttihil ijiii Ms l-ordahip wrote :— m \ou are aware 
that it is not the practice for the British Government tu inter¬ 
fere with the aHkir^ of other independent States ; an abstention 
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which Lord Auckland was sotra to violate. He had brought 
imm England the fooling of disquietude in regard La the designs 
of Persia and liu-du, whleb the communications of out Envoy in 
Persia had fostered in the home Government, but it would 
appear that ho was wholly undecided what line of action tn 
pursue. 'Swayed/ sap Durand, 4 by the vogue ripprehenmnmj 
of a re mote danger entertained by others rather than him- 
seil; he despatched to Afghanistan Captain Burnes on u 
nominally commercial niiasiun, which, in fact, was one of 
political discovery, but without definite indtractiGiu. Barnes 
- - ■ reached Kabul in September 1837, two montlss before tlae 
Peraian army begun the Gicge of Herat He had a strong 
prepossession in favour of Dost Mahomed* whose guest he 
had already lieen in 10335, find the polity ho favoured was not 
the rtffltorutjiiii 0 | the legitimate dynasty in tho pera^m uf Blmh 
Shujuii, hut, the attachment of Dost Mali Limed to British i unrests 
by strengthening hb throne and ntTimling him British 
conn ten an ce. 

Bum as enuguinely believed that he bad arrived at Kabul 
in the nick of time, for art envoy frum the Shalt of Persia wr^ 
already at Kandahar, bearing presents and ranees of 
support. Dost Mahomed made no concealment to Barnes 
of his approaches to Persia and Illcisiu, hi despair of Britiih 
good offices, and Umig hungry for assistance from any sGurfifi 
to meet the encroachments of the Sikhs. But he professed 
himaoif ready to abandon hia negotiu Lions with the Western 
Powers if Im were given reason to expect counteniLDce and 
assistance at the Emnda of the Anglo-Indian Govemumat 
Burner communicated to his Govern me nt Lhi&e friendly pro¬ 
posals* supporting them by his own strong rtpresentstioa^- 
Meau while, carried away by enthusiasm, he exceeded h?s 
powers by making effort* to dissuade the KandobAf chieB® 
from the PenjEan alliance, and by offering to support diem 
with money tu enable them to make head against the offense® 
by which Persia would probably seek to revenge the rejsctHffl 
uf her oveiturub. For this unauthorised aaucbs of scah Barec® 
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was severely reprimanded by Ilia Government, and was directed 
to retract his offers to the Kandahar chiefs. Tbo situation "i 
Burner in relation to Dost M a homed was presently complicated 
by the arri val at Kabul of a Ku^mu officer clrJming to bo an 
envoy from I ho Tsar, whose credentials, however, were regarded 
ii£ dubious, and who, if that riremuRtoiicc !j tu^ the least weight, 
was on his return to RdgsiA utterly repudiated by Count 
Nesselrode. Drat Mahomed took small account of this 
emisdary, continuing to assure Barnes that he cared for no 
connection except with the English, and Bernes professed 
to his Gov online Lit hie fullest confidence in the sincerity 
of those declarations. But the Lone of Li ird Auckland 3 ie}d> 
uddresaed to the Kabul mlcr* wa@ so dicta tonal and super¬ 
cilious a a to indicate the writer’s intention that it ehauld 
give offence. It had the effect- and Burned mission at once 
became hopeless. Yet* as a last resort, Do^t Mahomed lowered 
hte pride bo far as to write to the Grovcra or ’‘General imploring 
him * to remedy the grievances oF the Afghans* and afford 
them some little encouragement aind power 1 Tlie pathetic 
representation had no effect The llussian envoy* who was 
profuse in his promiaas of everything which Dost Mahomet! 
was most anxious to obtain, was received into favour and 
treated with distinction, and on his return journey lie effected a 
treaty with the Kandahar chiefs which wus presently ratified 
by the HnsRiau minister at the Forsian Court. Biimcs, fallen 
into discredit at Kabul, quitted, that place m August, IdoS. 

BnrncB had failed because after be bad quitted In din ter 
Kabul, Lord Auckland's policy had been gradually altering. 
Lord Auckland bad landed in India in the character of a mm 
of pence. That, so late as April 1837, he had no design of 
obstructing the existing situation so Afghanistan, is proved 
by his written statement of that date* that' the British Govern¬ 
ment hod resolved decidedly to discourage the prosecution 
by the ex-king Shull Shujiih-ooBMulkp «o long as bn may 
remain under our protection, id further schemes of hostdiLv 
against the cluef* now in power in Kabul and Kandahar. Y \A 
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in the following Jane ho concluded u treaty which geut SliaJi 
Shignh to Kabul* escorted by British bayonuts, 01 this in¬ 
consistency no esjdftnuUon presents iteell ft was a fur cry 
frona uiir frontier on the Sutlej to Herat on the confines d 
Central Asiar -—x distance of to ore than 1200 miles, over some 
of the most inducing marahing ground m the known world 
No doubt the Anglo-Indian (iovomtneiit was justified an being: 
aoimowliat concern u-d by the Facto that u Persian army, backed 
hy Ruisisn volunteers and Hnsamn roubles, was besieging 
Herat, and that Persian and PuHaiau emrarif-ti wete at work 
in Afghanistan. Both phenomena wore rather of the % hog-'V’ 
character; how much so Ea-rtuy, allow* a when tho Afghan 
frontier is still beyond Herat, and when a descendant of 
Mahomed siill sits in the Kabul mnauiil lint neithrr 
England nor India scrupled to make tlie Karrack counter- 
threat, which mreated the eiege of Herat; and the obviont 
policy as regarded Afghanistan was to watch the results "i 
!]l^ in trig Liiia which were un foot, to ignore them should l her 
come to nothing ns wag probable* to counteract them by 
fa miliar methods if eerioufl ctmaequcttCos should im¬ 

pending, Our alliance with Runjeet Singh was solid, and the 
quarrel between Dost Mahomed and him concerning the 
Peflhawur province was notoriously easy of arrangement. 

Un whose memory rtats tho dark nliadow of rmpuDnihifitjf 
for the first Afglmn war? The lota Lord Pro ugh ton, who, 
when Sir John Hobhou^ts was President of the Board oi 
^ "■ from 1836 to 1841, dfiokied before a House of 
L '.-mmoiss Committee in 1851, 1 The Afghan war was dono 
ly myself; entirely without the privity of the Board el 
I rirector?/ The moaning of Unit decJumtiqn of course was, 
that it waa the British Government of the day which wat 
responsible, acting through its member charged with the 
control of Indian a flairs; arid further, that iho dirtMiUirots 
of tho Eust Ind i an Company wan accorded no voice in the 
matter. But this utterance wrts materially qualified by Sir 
J. C. Hobkouse is statement in the House of C^nunui]^ in 1.B42, 
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that liia despatch indicating the policy to be adopted, and 
that written by Lord Auckland, informing him that the 
expedition liad already been undertaken, had crossed each 
other on tho way, 

, . The scheme of aetini] unbodied in the treaty whii'h m 

the early summer of 1838 was concluded between the Anglo- 
Indian Government, Runjeet Singh, and Shah Shujah, was 
that Shah Shujah. with a foreo officered from an Indian army 
and paid by British money, possessing also thfl good-will and 
support of the Mahanyah of the Punjabi should attempt 
the recovery of his throne without any Eli Honing of British 
bayonets at hie back. Then it was urged, and the representa¬ 
tion was indeed accept^, that the Shah would need the 
buttress afforded by English troops, and that a couple of 
regiments only would suffice to afford this prestige. But 
Sir Harry Fane, tho Coinmandcr-in-Oiiaf, judiciously uitei- 
pom.d hi* veto on the despatch of a handful of British soldiers 
on so distant and hazardous on expedition. Finally, the 
Governor-General, committed already Lo a mistaken line of 
policy, and urged forward by those about him, took the 
unfortunate resolution to gather together an Anglo-Indian 
array, and to send it, with the ill-omened Shah Shujah on 
its shoulders, into the unknown mid distant wilds of Afghani¬ 
stan. This action determined on, it was in accordance with 
the Anglo-Indian fitness of tilings that tho Governor-General 
should promulgate a justificatory manifesto. Of thus com¬ 
position it is unnecessary to sny more than to (junta Durand f 
observation that in it 'the words "justice and necessity 
were applied in a manner for which there is fortunately no 
precedent in the English language ’; and Sir Henry Ed w aides 
not leas trenchant comment that ‘ the views and conduct 
of Dost Mahomed wore misrepresented with a hardihood 
which a Russian at*teaman might have envied, 

■All men whoso experience gave weight to their words 
opposed thia preposterous enterprise. 1 Mr Elphiostone, who 
had been the head of a Mission to Kabul thirty years earlier, 
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hold that ‘if aii army wad sent up tile parses, and il we 
could feed it r no doubt wg might take Kabul and send up 
Shah Sfoujnh, but it was hopeless to maintain 1 dm in a 
poor cold strong and mmota country, among 30 turbulent 
a people 1 Lord William Ben deck, Lord Auckland's pre¬ 
decessor, denounced the project as an act of incredible folly. 
Marquis Wellesley regarded 'this wild expedition into a 
distant region of rocks find doacris., of sands el mi ice and snow* 
an an net of infatuation , 1 The Duke of Welling ton pronounced 
wllJs prophetic sagacity that the couHe<|uence of once crossing 
Ltje lijilus to settle a Government Lti Afghanistan would he a 
pcratmiul march into that country* (EsLnu.it from “The 
Afghan Wars/' by Archibald Forbes, pp. M&) 

(The Sim In Manifesto:) 1 We had no hand in depriving 
the Shah of his kingdom, wjisrras ire ejeMvd the M.w/, who had 
fhrV€r rtjfrmt/jl us f in support of our polity t 0/ v/hieA Ac \au 
the victim ^ 73 (JbuL, p. 48.) 

Burues and MuaitagliLcn had met their fate because they 
hud gone tn Kabul the supporters of a detected intruder and 
the unwelcome rep resen tnti ves of a hated power" ilhiit t pL 
1870 

I cun not, however, write tbfc full details of the 
history of Afghanistan or its wars with Great Britain: 
thia would require a separate hook itt itself; and the 
subject has already been fully gone into by many 
English writers of great authority. But 1 must nay 
that for no fault of Dost Mahomed Kimn whatever, 
nnd against the unst ructions and idviae of Bumea, 
Mannagliten ( and all those who knew better t the 
Viceroy and the Indian Government deposed and 
imprisoned Amir Dost Mahomed Khun, and .sent him 
to India as a prisoner in November, 18404 The 
result of this unjust policy was that a general 
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massacre of the English people at Kabul took place; 
followed by the murder of Shull Shuj ah and by 
Amir Dost Mahomed's being handed over to the 
Afghan*: he succeeded to tbe throne of Kabul in 
1843, and ruled until the 9th June 1863. He died 
a natural death at Herat, where his body lic«. 

After his death his eldest sun, viz., my father. 
Amir Afoul Khan, being absent. Shore Ali Khan took 
the title of the Amirship. What followed upon this 
has been fully dealt with in previous chapters of my 
book; but this remains to be added, that during his 
reign the British Government, or rather, the Indian 
Government, blundered in allowing and encouraging 
him to communicate with the Russian Government, 
afterwards blaming him for doing so. On the other 
hand, Shere Ali Khan is also not free from blame for 
speaking rudely about Queen Victoria in public 
Durbar, and intriguing with the Russian Government 
against the English during the whole tune lie was 
pretending to be a true friend to Great Britain. 
This double mistake of both Governments {of India 
and Shere All's) caused the Second Afghan War. in 
which Shere Ah Khan's force* were defeated, and he 
ran away to Russia to bring busman arm.-; co support 
him. The Russian Government was too for away Lo 
be in a position to rat^ its army ou the Afghan 
frontier, and, finally, Amir Shere All Khan died 
broken-hearted, and crippled by gout, on hifl waj to 
Rumul Then the Indian Government made « third 
blunder, which caused the murder of Sir Louis 
Cwagnari and hifl party- After the British com¬ 
plaint of the treatment they had received at the 
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hands of Amir Shan Ali Khan, they now entered 
Into a treaty with Ins son Yakub, Bin worst of'all. 
they jtent Sir Louis Cavagnari with a handful of 
Englishmen to Kabul without sufficient body-guard 
to defend him, having confidence in Yakub's power 
to protect them. This they <liJ p knowing what had 
liecn the fate of Mac Hugh feu and Bumes, and not 
knowing whether Yakub was strong enough to ensure 
the safety of the English, nor whether Yakub had 
the consent of the representatives of the country to 
the admission of Cavagnsiri stud his companions. This 
ended in Yakuba imprisonment and a general rising 
throughout the whole country, with much bloodshed 
and the expenditure of money for Lho Second Afghan 
W or. Then I came away from Russia, and succeeded 
to the throne of Kabul, and I sent the Br itish army 
safely out of Afghanistan. 

ILavijig given n abort outline of the British 
relations with Afghanistan, I will now proceed to 
comment on thj* matter, and to give my views on 
the future policy of my country, so fur as coneanifl 
England and Russia. Before commencing; I will call 
attention to the map attached to this book, and a 
little study of historical events bearing with the 
relationof England and Afghanistan in the past* 
which .show clearly that at the time of the weakness 
of the kingdom under uiy grandfather, Dost 
Mahomed Khan, the Britijdi took advantage of this 
circumstance to cut certain state from the borders 
of Afghanis tan, ami bring them tinder their pro¬ 
tection. Again in the days of Amir Shcre AH Khan 
and Yakub, they took from Afghanistan the Kumm 
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Valiev, the Khyber Pass, a portion of Pishiu, and certain 
other places. During my reign. notwithstanding my 
strong resistance, Lord Lansdowne’s Government 
chased my officials out of Bulnnd Khel. Waziristan, 
and other places, with the threat of English bayonets 
being turned against me. and the new ( human 
nuhvay station was built in my territory without my 
pcnukHion or the permission of my people. Though 
Sir Mortimer Durand's Mission reconciled matters by 
giving me some sort of compensation, and I am 
quite contented and satisfied that I have gained more 
than 1 have lost by British friendship, I merely mention 
these facts to show the readers of my book that 
though England does not want any piece of Afghan¬ 
istan? still she never loses a chance of getting 
one —and this friend 1ms taken more than Russia 

After the outline of historic facts given above 
taken from the writings of some English historians an 
statesmen, 1 now give my opinions in the farm of 
advice to my successors and nation, 1 do not wan 
to enter into a controversy in order to prove that 
my statements are wiser than those made by some 
of the foreign writers, and I think that to give out 
everything that is in my heart to the world gcneraUy 
would be unwise as well us impolitic. I will merely 
give a few hints, and leave the rest tor my successors 

to guess. 

» A Unt b Fdffieitnl tar » r^iodmwlu, o«» «-****- 

On the opening of Parliaments and other Gounods 
in foreign countries, it is customary for the Sovereign 
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to state id the Speech from the ThroneThe 

relations of mv Government with other Foreign 
Powers are moat cordial and friendly," though, per¬ 
haps, ail the while they are repeating these words 
they know that they hate .some of them in their 
hearts with thousands of hatreds. This ia p however, 
diplomacy! 

I am afraid that if J were to follow the same 
example, and repeat the same sort of ambiguous 

phrases, my nation and successors would not have 
the cleverness and ability to read between the lines, 
and would, consequently, fall into a trap, I must 
therefore say a few plain words. 

Praise be to Allah! who is the commander of 

all hearts, turning the hearts of enemies into those 

ol friends when He pleases : the relations of mjf 
Government with its neighbouring Powers, i.e. 
England, Russia, Persia, and China, are satisfactory 
and friendly; there is no cause for enmity, and no 
fear of hostilities breaking out at the - present time* 
Neither of the friends has any documentary or other 
proof by which it can accuse the Government of 
Afghanistan of having broken its faith and friend¬ 
ship; though I nm not responsible for the rumours 
which uirenkite from time to time. Neither is there 
any excuse for a hostile power to accuse Afghanistan 
of having provoked her anger. (Though I do not 
admit that any Government is hostile towards my 
Government)* From the day of my accession to 
the throne 1 have never shown any fear or timidity» 
neither have I humiliated myself and my nation by 
flattery towards any of my neighbours; nor have 
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J taken any unnecessary steps to show hostility or 
dislike to any other Power, by exhibiting partiality 
to one rather than the other, l have given no 
promises to my neighbours that were beyond my 
power of carrying out* as my predecessor bad done. 

I have very strictly followed the advice, and walked 
iti the footsteps of our Blessed Prophet, may Allah 
shower His rewards upon his holy soul T The best 
course to follow is the middle course,, and to avoid 
extremes. If any Government, or officials of a 
Government, have treated me courteously* I have 
shown them equal courtesy in return: if 1 have 
been treated rudely and discourteously t I have not 
remained far behind in paying them buck 1 1 have, 

jit the same time, been most careful to observe it 
dignified contempt without going beyond limit-, 
or showing more discourtesy than \ was justified in 
doing. 

J= Tcj be too gunlle wwiIeto n niaji ttwe hi* rtigmty r its ihp bow not 
\mcrnim dubjc<t id the uTuw mitfl it gifiM way by ."—Jaw, 

i do not wish to name any one E ower in par- 
ticular, but I give n hint for the infomuatioit of my 
people that they must always try to know the diller- 
cnee between the nhanieterH of various Powers', ^ome 
of them resemble a leech that goes on sucking the 
blood till a man dies without feeling any pain* while 
others are like a pinch which is very painful but does 
not kill—like a wasp of non-poisonous nature, where 
there is great pain but no danger of death. Sonic 
Powers take new countries by the force of their 
strength and victories; others take them by treachery, 
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fraud, ft ml stirring up home quarrels between chiefs 
of the country, themselves keeping behind the curtain, 
and benefiting themselves at the expense of the fully 
of others. Such Powers are more difficult to deal 
with, nod one ought to be more careful in dealing 
with them than with the Powers that attack openly. 
This is u very complicated and delicate {joint, and I 
advise my people to be very watchful in nil their 
dealings:— 14 Forewarned is forearmed*" and “Know¬ 
ledge is power." My people must not he disunited, 
lest they fall victims to the treachery of their 
neighbour*, by giving them chances and oppor¬ 
tunities of being benefited by our dissension*. 

Before proceeding any further, I must any that 
1 am fully aware that people who do not know me 
well call me cruel, a lover of money and greed, <iud 
u man of most suspicious nature. My answers to 
these accusations have been giveu by many writers 
who have known me intimately. For instance, fib 
West Ridgeway, Sir Lepei Griffin, and others who 
are well-informed nfficials, have made statements in 
this connection: they have said, and justly said, that 
though the Amir rules with an iron hand, it itf justi¬ 
fied, because be lias to rule an iron people. Sir Alfred 
by till, in his well-known verses, gives a picture of 
the difficult position in which l sun placed, in the 
following words:— 

“ Bui all Hi* usTijpi are warning); and I, Gad's alive, mart 

How I huguLi for help with lLe Siilir, or h'aii on n i"Tf , nutiiofl# 

n&ed; 

For Herrer did cldtf ma sorely need Hcav-pu tor bio wJ 

pLUf 

Than the nubn who wtphU n^u in this oonntiy* rnd 

Aigbiiu lor & 4f f 
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T look from a furt hill-minad on Kibtil spending hdnw r 

On the nisiT hula crcnrnnti with can mm, wd this Jat hill* piled 
with annw; 

Fair ait the valea wflll-wnteroti* mid thts Tinea an the uplands 
nweU, 

Vaa might think yon were reigning in Heaven—L know J ana 
ruling in fldt 13 

What would my critics say if I were to change 
my strong policy for a weak one? Would, not the 
result be the same aa iu the case of the Khyber 
Pass, which the English have not heeu able to render 
safe for travellers without a strong body-guard, even 
after sixty years' 1 rale. Travellers and caravans are still 
in fear of being lolled. But throughout the whole 
of my kingdom there is no need for guards to travel 
with the caravans: men and women—even English 
wo men—go about day and night without the slightest 
danger and without body-guards. 

When I collect the revenues of my Government 
1 am accused of being greedy, hut were E to leave 
this iruiome to officials and other robbers to put in 
their own pockets, "would my friends, the critics, give 
me something with which to pEiy my army and meet 
the Government expenses? 

I cannot help being suspicious when I call to 
mind past historical events in Afghanistan; for 
instance, kings have been murdered, unjustly dethroned 
and treacherously taken prisoners hy their internal 
and external Jriend&, as 1 may call them* An Epilogue 
by Sadi rum as follows: 

" Gti* diy, M 1 w- <kd in thr fc*lh, a friend of mine put into mjr band a pioca 
q| rented day. I c*;-uk it, ami slid tn it, 'Alt ttjon mitfJt '•? 
zmheTEri*, fur I run dinrmed with thy pertnmiV jtunwped ; 
1 1 Wiw a dE*iiiLabk jmtm at day, but I wia «ma ftme in th= 

vol. n, q 
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eqmpnnj' nf Lhfl luae; tins swiwt qua Li tin of lily ifumjHMlI&tt War* 

odtnmiinicatal to nap, otitsrwin I ahtmM ha only n Mt id ckj 

Oft I npptLix t» bei l fl 

The above quotation from Sadi shows that l have 
been scented in the wrong way by the effect of the 
behaviour of my neighbours, ns well as those in the 
country who love to l>e peaceful! It b natural, that 
a person should be suspicious when he finds himself 
surrounded by self!nh people who are longing to simtdi 
tlie first opportunity to take a slice of Afghanistan, jest 
like robbers keenly watching the housekeeper* The 
moment that his eyes are closed they break into hh 
house - if by chance be awakes, and asks: " What are 
you doing?' - the answer is: “Oh, ! am your friend, I 
am on ly j oki ng ] 1 If U te ho use ken per V eyes a re tur r a 0 d 
away f the 11 friend ,r takes away his property-—in a joke ! 
It is not «:i happy life to be always auspitdoue; to he 
always in fear of being cheated, or killed - but if b a 
condition of things that is inseparable from such a 
position as I bold. I often say to my persona! friend* 
among the courtiers : "What an unhappy life we sill 
lead! All the time you are in my presence 1 keep ou 
watching to see which of you, owing to your stupidity > 
may attack rue. And, on the other hand, your anxiety 
is so great, that you leave your wives and children 
in suspeuse, anxiously wondering which of you will 
return to them safe and sound* and which of you 
may possibly be hanged for your own offences, or 
for intriguing with your colleagues and ^o-called 
frieuik" 

"It is very sweet/' say3 Sadi, "to sJocp under 
the cooling shade of the trees in the jungle 
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u hot day's march; but tldn remaining be bind the 
imiin body of the caravan in a jungle haunted by lurking 
robbers brings danger to life/' I will not ’waste time 
in further discussing this unpleasant subject; I will 
only add before proceeding that, though every Govern¬ 
ment has its good and bid points and weaknesses, 
and there is room ibr eriLkdsm, the greatest mistake 
that any one van make is never to make a mistake ; 
yet still it is quite certain that- every nation will l*c 
letter ruled by n Government composed of members 
from among the people. Nations under foreign ride 
are liable to nilsiindi landing*, because when ruler 
and ruled belong to two different nationalities their 
ideas anil views of things are also different I must 
my t therefore, that 1 understand my people better 
than could any ruler from another country- 


FotYign Represent* tt tres at the Court of A abut, and 
Kabul Representatives at Foreign Courts 

It in of tiie highest importance that Afghanistan 
a* an independent kingdom, mid one which has n 
great fa turn before her, should have amlin-ssadors and 
ministers at all the foreign courts; and that foreign 
repre^entativeH should lie received at the Court of 
Kabul in return. But like many other things that 
must wait their time until Afghanistan is sufficiently 
advanced to adopt them, this is also « matter which 
must be. patiently waited for. I advise my £Oiu* and 
successors nnd ruy nation to keep on trying to gain 
this point until they succeed, and thus fulfil the 
desire of my heart. 
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I will mention el few of the advantages as wtll 
aa disadvantages of such a measure. In one serose 
Aightiiiistait i*s at present in many respects the most 
independent Muslim Power in the world. Unlike some 
other Muslim Powers, she is free from the troublesome 
diminution of the Concert of Europe: she is not 
hampered by any capitulations with foreign Powers; 
she has no war indemnities or national debt to M 
which might necessitate farther concession* before 
allowing tier bo huy war materials. England is bound 
by her good faith to fight for the maintenance of 
the independence of Afghanistan against all oggieEaots; 
but for all that England herself is not allowed to 
interfere iu the home pulley of my country. England 
is alto bound to send annually a Muslim Envoy to 
my Court, this Muslim Envoy must he an Indian 
by birth, and the appointment is subject to my 
approval. This authority has not been given by 
England to any other Muslim Court in the world, 
and no Power in the world has any treaty right 
to interfere in the internal or external ail airs of 
Afghanistan, with this one exception, that Afghanistan 
must keep Great Britain informed about her commnni- 
cations with foreign Powers. 

There is no reason why, when every other Muslim 
Power has its representatives at foreign courts, 
Afghanistan alone should be excepted. 

My people must not jump at conclusions without 
first considering deliberately and carefully the words 
of my ndvjcc : for instance, I would, under no clT' 
cuuisuim.es, allow foreign representatives to be at tny 
Court at present -— the time is not yet ripe lor 
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such a step. In the first place, to invite foreign 
representatives to Unhid betbre wc are strong enough 
to defend ourselves. against foreign aggression, would 
be a great mistake. This is a question which must 
go side by aide with opening up railways and institut¬ 
ing telegraphy after adequate military preparations 
huvo been made* The second danger in admitting 
foreign representatives at present is that my [jeople 
are not properly educated to understand what is for 
their own good and vice versa; they are not 
sufficiently patriotic to understand the value of 
having their own ruler. The foreign representa¬ 
tives, while on the one hand they persuade my 
subjects to spread false reports, and to lay complaints 
against rny Government before foreign courts, w T ill t 
on the other hand, step in to make themselves 
judges and settle disputes between me and my 
subjects—-disputes caused by themselves in their 
own interests to divide up my country. The third 
danger in having foreign representatives at the 
Court of Afghanistan is that my Government would 
incur the danger of foreign intrigues in the country, 
for the purpose of causing disruption among the 
tribes, and ao dividing up the country- And certainly 
there would he the danger of every one of the 
Great Powers claiming concessions and control of 
various matters, if we were thus to give them a 
chance for every sort of interference.. It would be 
a great dmwla&ck to the progress of the country if 
such things happened before the people axe properly 
prepared for innovations. 

But, in the future, when Afghanistan shall have 
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arrived at a sufficiently high state nf advance and 
progress, and when she can place <iu adequate fob* 
in the field against her enemies; when, too, her 
statesmen are educated up to the requirements •«? 
their high office, and have gained experience in 
diplomacy, so that they are able to cope with the 
intrigues of the foreign ambassadors, then will he 
the time for admitting foreign representation. The 
advantages of this course of action are numerous; fit 
the same time, I may mention that, if the Powers 
were represented at the Court of Afghanistan, inch 
representatives would not allow any one Power to 
make unjust encroachments upon Afghan territory, 
or to fight against her without good and -sufficient 
cause being given to justify such a warlike policy. 
On the other hand, the representatives of 
Afghanistan in foreign countries would profit im¬ 
mensely by their experiences at other Courts; this alone 
would prove of great benefit to the nation generally 
and would bring the various communities of other 
conn tries into contact with my people. Such » 
measure if adopted would also open up trade and 
commerce; travellers would be attracted, capitalist# 
also, to take an interest in the scenery and resources 
of my country. The larger the number of rich in¬ 
habitants that there are in a country the less danger 
is there of rebellions and tumults, because it is 1® 
the interest of a rich community to maintain peaee, 
which means the protection and safety of their 
possessions and interests. The last but not the leas! 
advantage of mutual representation by ambassador? 
when the proper time comes, would be to add to the 
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dignity, fume, and reputation of my Government: 
Eastern monarchy especially value their prestige and 
dignity in the eyes of otter sovereigns, more than 
they value anything else. 

The world was not nmde in u day, and God by 
taking a week in the creation of the world set an 
example to m that we must have patience, working 
hard but firmly. The first step in the right direction 
has been to make arrangements with the British 
Government to allow their Muslim Indian Envoy to 
come to my Court, and in return to have my Envoy 
with the Indian Government, hut there are now 
reasons why it is of the highest importance that as 
soon as possible we should have our ambassador at 
the Court of St James. I have made several attempts 
to succeed in tbl* matter, the most important of 
which occurred in 181)5, when 1 sent my son, 
NasralMi Khan, to England with this special object 
in view. I was more than hurt by the failure of 
his mission. Before proceeding any further with 
this subject, however, 1 must advise my sons and 
successors not to take any serious offence on account 
of thifl refusal, for wo must remenil>er the story of that 
lover who used to get a sweet melon from the hands of 
his beloved every day. She used to take great puma 
to (rut it into tiny htkle elieeSj and place it 
upon a costly porcelain plate before him when 
he visited hen One day it happened that she 

got hold of a very hitter melon by mistake, and 
as gho hud not tasted it herself, she put it before 
him as usual. The man went on eating it without 
saying a word about ii& bitterness- W hen the last 
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pie<se only of the melon was left upon the plate, 
one of hh friends mme in and took it up to eat r 
but finding it m hitter, asked his friend why he had 
not told Mb beloved of the bitterness of the melon. 
He answered that it would have been most ungrate- 
ful after having eaten a sweet melon every day for 
months to grumble about a bitter melon which he 
had only to eat once. This of eon me endeared him 
more in the eyes of his ideal 1 Among the many 
proofs of favour which Queen Victoria, her family, 
and irovemment have shown me and members of my 
family and Government, we mast bear one bitter 
refusal. 

Not only is it dangerous for Afghanistan to have no 
representative at the Court of London; it Lb equally 
dangerous for England herself* if not more dangerous, 
than for Afghanistan. It is a very great pity that 
England should attach so little importtince to the safety 
of the Indian frontier; or p in other words, to India; 
which has made England into an Empire. It is well 
known to the world that it is only in this Queen's 
reign that the title of Empress was jj&sL imed, and 
that her Government became an Imperial Govern¬ 
ment. It was; the possession of India which first 
gHVe to England a dignity greater than that of 
Hoi hud or other small countries. The loss of India 
to Great Britain means the loss of what made her 
into an Empire: she should therefore take every prc~ 
caution to ensure the safety of India against its 
invasion by any foreign Power or Powers* Still, there 
is so little known about India, and so little interest 
taken in Indian affairs in England, that one feelfl 
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Inclined to think that then* is some truth in the 
vernaii of those people who s&y : ** Oh, England does 
not think that India is worth the anxieties which 
it gives her at present* and therefore, if the worst 
comes to the worst, she will leave it." 1 do hope 
and pray that this is not the desire of the hearts 
of the British public, for, though if the British leave 
India they have other places to live in, yet other states 
and Power.-} which have severed their relations with 
other Powers, putting their confidence in the support of 
Great Britain, will have no other homes to go to in the 
event of their country being annexed by their neigh¬ 
bours. Bill, if, unfortunately, England intends to leave 
India without fighting for its safety and protection to 
the bitter end, the sooner that she informs her friends 
the better it will be for them, because, in such a case, her 
friends can take any course they choose for their own 
safety. I do not believe that Russia has any enmity 
against Afghanistan, regarding it only as .1 rather 
serious obstacle in her way to India, and ii Russia 
ever did attack Afghanistan it would lie only upon 
this account. This point. I will, however, discuss in 
imother plauE. 

The articles which appear from time to time in 
many newpapera and magazines concerning Afghanistan, 
and the speeches that are made by some members of 
Parliament, show how little « known about my 
country and its relations with India, and the value of 
its friendship. For instance. Russia is doing every¬ 
thing in her power to coine close to England in the 
East, on land, and to have all her frontier line joined 
with the frontier line of the Indian Empire, Soim 
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times I aim amused and sometimes I mi sad, to think 
of the ignorant displayed by Members of Ffulmmenk 
m their speeches. They Bay: “We must not let 
Afghanistan stand in our way ; we must join our 
railway lines with tholfe of Eu&da; we must clear out 
this uncivilised apot p taking ourselves up to Euudniiar 
on one side of the Hindu Hush and leaving to Russia 
the other side of the Hindu Kush/ These true friends 
of fiussia and pioneers of pence, these wise enemies of 
Great Britain* do not understand that they are 
fighting for the interests and the desires of Eussh m 
the expense of England 

tf lb a well-known fact, that when two nations do 
not know each other well* and do not animate or come 
in L«t toLu li with each other* frequent misunderstanding* 
uri.-e from this very cause, such mis unde r* ts n ding* 
being fiitn! to all friendly intercourse und friendly 
relations. Nothing can be done by diplomacy where 
suspicion exists,. Ijecause every wool that is Bpoken is 
looked upon with suspicion nnd distrust* nud is in 
consequence ruirioo ns trued* How is it jjo-vsible for the 
Afghans nnd the British to understand each other when 
politicians, or rather, the Indian Government* art! 
always trying to keep them aloof by not appointing an 
Afghan Embassy ? 

It will be, as f have said, a long time before Afghan- 
rstan Ls in a position to allow the representatives of 
any other Power but England to take up resident 
at Kaboi as also for Afghan representatives to hv 
appointed to any other Court hut that of London. So 
fur os England is concerned! however, such a measure 
would bring her into closer touch with Afghanistan 
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than at prewit; it would cement firmly the friendship 
which already exists; it would clear up many mis- 
underatandings and suspicions; it would introduce 
a true knowledge of the power, the education, and 
the modern inventions of Great Britain to the 
Afghans in their own country. It wnnld open 
up" the way and encourage Afghan youths to go 
to England and Europe for their education; it would 
oive true and useful information and knowledge of 
Eastern affairs ami policy to the Government in 
England, and would contradict many lalse statements 
that cause distrust of our nation among foreigner?; 
it would put Afghanistan into the position, in the 
eves of the world; and especially in the eyes of other 
Muslim sovereigns, of a fully recognised independent 
kingdom, as it is acknowledged to he by Great 
Britain herself-in theory! There is no reason why it 
should not he so recognised in practice. As fur as my 
experience goes, whenever I have managed with the 
greatest difficulty to get my letter* laid hefore the 
proper authorities in England, the answer has always 
been to refer me, in polite but firm language, to the 
Indian Government, saying that 1 must lay my case 
before them. It is all very well to ask a person to 
put his case before a judge against whom he is 
making a complaint S 

Though English writers and politician*ate almost 
unanimous in llieir agreement that war with A% an 
istan is a mistake, after such war has been brought 
about by their Viceroy, what is the use o tr > m = ° 
save the spilt milk when it is too late. Sa 
« A fool does the same thing that a wise man 


Kays: 
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does; the only difference being, simply, that the 
fool does it after suffering for his mistake, and the 
wise person does it hefors he suffers." hi*toad of first 
taking poison, and then going to a doctor for an 
antidote, it is letter not to take poison at alL 

Ihe changes that the English policy has under¬ 
gone concerning Afghanistan show very clearly that 
the English have never grasped the full meaning of 
their relations towards Afghanistan. 1 will give n 
few of the more important changes without going 
into details. The first policy was at the time of my 
grandfather, Dost Mahomed Khan, when they inter¬ 
fered in the domestic broils of the ruling family of 
Afghanistan, putting one man on the throne, and 
dethroning the other. The English here tried to 
dethrone and imprison my grandfather. Dost Mahomed 
Khan, who had given them no offence—a step for 
which (hey had no justification. It was not an honest 
policy to place Shah Shujnh on the throne against the 
wishes of the Afghan people by the fort* of English 
bayonet*. This policy resulted in the terrible 
disaster to the English forces at Kabul This taught 
them the lesson never to interfere in the domestic 
quarrels of the Afghan claimants to the throne of 
Kabul 

Then came the second stage— (1 a passive policy, or 
the policy of leaving Afghanistan alone, which policy, 
id though called by the English strong, 1 call weak 
and timid: the putting of Amir Shore All Khan 
under the influence and into the arms of Russia, 
which resulted in the Second Afghan War. It w 
a curious thing that England did not ask Russia 
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for an explanation of her conduct in giving protection 
to Shore Alb and For interfering with Afghanistan* in 
the face of her standing treaties with Great Britain, 
which were against any such measures* hut they 
punished Shero Ali For this, though Lord Lytton 
himself had ordered him to write letters to General 
Kaufman u + 1 do not sny that Amir Shore Ali was 
pot guilty of breaking his faith with England* but 
I certainly say that it was caused by the so-called 
passive and inactive policy of the Indian Government. 
in other words, leaving Afghan is tan to its own fate. 

Then came the third policy — that of Lord 
Lytton, who tried to cut Afghanistan tip into .small 
pieces, dividing it up into parts* by leaving Kandahar 
and certain other provinces under the possession of 
Great Britain, the other parts being divided between 
other rulers. This also was disapproved, bnt the 
so-called “Forward Policy" is an offspring of Lord 
Lytton s policy. 

Then followed the fourth policy, namely v that of 
keeping Afghanistan as an independent kingdom and 
o strong harrier for the safety of the Indian Empire* 
owing to her position between Russia nod Indian I 
am happy to say that this is the policy which is at 
present widely adopted by the Government in England 
as well by the Indian Government It is, however* 
somewhat disappointing to fold that it is not earned 
out to the extent it ought to be. 

The arguments brought agauist my ha* itig a 
representative in London arc as many ns there are 
mouths of Angk>lndmus t and perhaps oven a few 
more* including the supporters of the Forward 
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Policy in England; I will deal only with the few, 
Firbt, I am told that I cannot have a representative 
in London without having h representative of Rtiaak 
at Kabul I sue no reason for this, when there is 
already my representative with thu Government of 
India, and Urn representative of the Government of 
India at Kabul, and there is no representative of 
Russia at Kabul at the same times And, besides, my 
treaty with Great Britain stipulates that I must have 
no relations with any foreign Power, except England 
herself, there tore neither liuseia nor any other Power 
has any right to force me to have their representative 
on the mere argument- of my having one in London. 

I have entered into no treaties with any foreign 
1'fWcr of any kind, and I have given no promises to 
tin: effect that I cannot have rny representative in 
London without their interference, ff I, of my own 
free will, desire to have relations only with Great 
Britain, what bast Russia or any other Power to do 
with it? Iu short, I can do anything that I like in 
E-hL respect without any Power having a right or 
justification for interfering with me. 

I am also told that 1 cannot have rny representative 
In Loudon without having a QuceiVs representative 
at Kabul and that this Queen 7 ,* representative mast 
be azi English man ! This; definition uf 41 Queens repre¬ 
sentative I cannot understand. There is no reason 
why this excuse should be mode, as there m already 
a Muslim representative at my Court, who is officially 
addressed 14 British Agent lit Kabul, 11 and not 
Viceroy 3 * Agent at Kabul” which proves that this 
m merely an excuse* I daresay that the time will 
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come when an EtngK shnnm will he admitted as the 
British Agent at my Court, but at present the 
difficulty is thin Anglo-Indians have got into tho 
habit of iooldug on the Indian Princes and rulers 
merely aa tools in their band* mul in the hands of 
the British Agents in the Indian states, named 
Residents In my opinion, these Residents are the 
real rulers, the rulers themselves being entirely at 
the mercy of the arbitrary powers of these Residents, 
who give themselves the airs of sovereigns, and behave 
in a way that the proud Afghan* will not stAluL It 
would bo far safer if the British Agent were a 
MahomedaUj and the exeu:se that the Queens represen¬ 
tative should l)e an Englishman can be easily put aside 
by the argument that all the British Agents are not 
Englishmen, nor are the British officials and politicians 
always Englishmen, This causes the other loyal sub¬ 
jects of the Queen, who ur^ not Englishmen, to imagine 
that they are looked upon with mistrust, while they 
are quite as loyal as Englishmen, ii not more so* I 
hare no objection* personally p to an English Resident, 
if the English Government w ill be responsible for his 
safety and good behaviour. The English n[ition can 
understand the position better If 1 B&y that there arc 
various commercial agents and the like, who have been 
in my service hi different capacities, and who, though 
they never had any share whatever in the attain* of 
my Government, and in fact knew nothing about my 
internal or external jiolicy, .still call themselves in 
England my advisers and my right-hands and personal 
friends* On some occasions indeed* it has been 
brought to my notice that Englishmen have been 
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made to believe by these people that l was under 
their control. Lf, therefore, an ordinary shopkeeper 
or workman boasts In such a manner, what could not 
be expected from & Queen's political agent, if he waa 
an English man ? 

Another argument is: that I get 18 lukhs of rupees 
annually from the Indian Government, and therefore 1 
must not have my representative in London. Now. 1 
did not accept this subsidy on any such conditions; it 
is given to me for various reasons, but not one of them 
mentions anything about, this matter, either in con¬ 
nection with London or India. The payment of this 
subsidy does not minimise my dignity: on the contrary, 
it raises the value of my friendship, and England docs 
not give her money in vain. History is full of in¬ 
stances where mauarchs receiving subsidies from other 
sovereigns were also permanently represented at their 
Courts. Great Britain herself paid subsidies to morn 
than one Continental prince in good old times, and 
her sovereign received the agents of the subsidised 
princes without hesitation, 

\ Mother argument is, that by admitting my represen¬ 
tative, the British Government would be treating me as 
an independent monarch t but 1 am ;iu independent 
monarch already; 1 am officially announced on more 
than a doreu occasions as an independent king: I am 
addressed as the " King of the God-granted kingdom of 
Afghanistan ;” my own nation gave me the title of 
“ King and Light of their Nation and Religion,' 1 W 
which the Viceroy responded most cordially, 

Some critics say that if there were an Afghan 
Minister in Lundon, directly communicating with the 
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Government* ccmtpUestioiiJi would arise between the 
Foreign Office at Simla and my Government, I myself 
do not think so. My agent, who is with the Viceroy* 
need never lie withdrawu T but in the ease of serious 
friction arising between xny Government and the 
Viewy, both he and my representative in London 
could put our case before the Secretary of State in 
London, which would enable the CabinM Ministers to 
hear both m dea of the question before giving their 
judgment, thus controlling that mistaken policy by 
which only one side is heard. As things are at present, 
Afghanis tun 1ms- no chance whatever of explaining the 
true state of affairs, 

1 have been trying hard to persuade my people 
to give up their old hostile feelings towards the 
British nation, and to become true friend# and allies 
with them. Under thftfie conditions* if one of their 
countrymen should be appointed as Minister residing 
in the city of London, the commnmention and inter¬ 
course would inspire friendly feelings in the hearts of 
both nations s and the British nation would know a 
little more about the Afghans than they do at present, 
or arc likely to do, under present conditions. 

I do not agree with some English statesmen and 
generals, who my in their written articles that the less 
they see of the Afghans the better they will like them t 
On the contrary, the more that the English and the 
Afghan* gee of each other in a friendly manner* the marc 
likely it will be for these plants of friendship to flourish,, 
the seeds of w hich have been sown by rue. But of course 
if the English writers mean by this that the loss they 
see of the Afghans, with t h& Lntcution of invading their 
voL n. a 
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country, or with the design of interfering in their 
internal policy ; in that ease, it ia quite true that the 
less they see of us the better. But 1 do not t hiol they 
will bite anybody without being trouble*! However, 
my advice to my sons md successors is to draw m the 
ties of friendship with the British nation as soon and m 
closely as they will allow them to do* In the event af 
the British not receiving the overtures of my sons and 
successors favourably, the latter must not complain, 
otherwise they will lose even what they possess already* 
as exemplified in the story of u person who ww* dream¬ 
ing that God offered him some pence. He said : ,4 No, I 
want precious stones i M then God offered him silver 
coins; the man still insisted on precious * tones. II- 
was then offered a few gold coin 8* and he demanded 
more. All at once he awoke and found he bad nothing 
u£ all, so closing Ids eyes again, he stretched nut Ida 
hands, and said : +i Give me whatever you like; I will 
take it and bo thankful." But it was too kle—be got 
nothing ! 
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ENGLAND, RUSSIA, AND AFGHANISTAN 

In Hi}' opinion, this last portion of nay book is 
the moat complicated suirl difficult one to deal with; 
but everything that I aboil say in thk section is the 
outcome of an experience achieved by me during 
my whole life, ’which hits been full of difficulties 
anxieties, adventures, travellings and various kind* 
of responsibilities. From my childhood up to 1880, 
nearly forty years of my life were passed hi Russia, 
or on the borders of Russia, or else in travelling 
near the Rumo-Chinese and Pereo-Russ urn frontiers* 
From 1BB0 up to the present day I have spent all 
my time in studying the policies and character* of 
my two strong neighbours—namely, England and 
Russia* It would be unwise as well ns impolitic to 
reveal the sources from which I have derived my 
information, and which are still open to me. By 
means of these sources 1 am able to deal with this 
subject from the point of view' of experience. 1 will 
therefore merely state facte, without giving reasons 
nr full details of such a nature a* would reveal the 
terete of my Government. I do not take into con¬ 
sideration the opinions or writings of the statesmen, 
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travellers and literary people in various countries, 
and it in not my object to criticise their opinions or 
to invite criticism from them. 1 speak only what 
{ think wise for my sons and successors and my 
nation to know and follow. In giving my opinion 
I shall try to be very impartial anti frank, and will 
endeavour not to appear either as a Russophobe or 
a Russophilc—neither pro-English nor anti-English. 


The Policy o f Russia and Great Britain towards 
Islamic Pouters in Asia, 

The Russian policy in Asia is, that in any way, 
rightly or wrongly, friendly or unfriendly, with peace 
or war, the Islamic kingdoms should bp washed away 
from the face of the Asiatic continent. They would 
be glad if Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan ceased 
to exist as kingdoms, hut wore maintained merely to he 
used as tools in the service of Russia herself, in which 
ease it would be a matter of indiflercuce whether 
they existed nr not, and their duration would simply 
depend upon the length of time that Russia required 
them to serve her purpose. It is Russians desire tu 
absorb and swallow up Persia, Turkey, and Afghanistan, 
but in the event of this plan failing, she would then 
try to cut oti* the Islamic Governments from the 
friendship of England, and draw them towards herself* 
so that they might take up arms against Engl® 11 
In this case also the Islamic Governments would cu 
by being absorbed into Russia- Russia think* that 
having failed in cither of the above policies, the tb' 
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policy to adopt would be to cause misunderstandings 
between England and the Islamic kingdoms, in such 
a manner that Russia might find her opportunity to 
arrange with England in the division of these Islamic 
kingdoms, and by the help of Great Britain to bring 
about, a general disarmament of the Central Asiatic 
Muslims. The lost, hut not the least, matter of im¬ 
portant policy that Russia has at heart is to keep the 
various Muslim governments and comm unities of Asia 
in a state of disunion among themselves, as well tm to 
cut them off from England, Russia known well that 
if at any time she were engaged in n war with any 
of these Muslim kingdoms* or wuth Great Britain* 
there would he a general rising throughout Jill her 
Muslim subjects; this would be a very serious matter 
for her, because* in the event of sueli a general rising 
the whole vast empire would fall into pieces and ho 
divided up into petty states—the usual end to all 
empires ruled by force and despotism. To prove the 
truth of mv statement about Russia's desire to ruin 
or divide the Muslim kingdoms p or at least to weaken 
them* the recorded events in pmt history are sufficient 
for reference to sehobira and students of polities and 
Asiatic affairs. 

During the years of my residence in Russia I had 
the opportunity upon many oecjiMnna of discussing 
politics with General Kaufinann, the then Governor- 
Gencnd of Russian Turkestan, and other Russian 
politicians, I then became fully convinced and in¬ 
formed about the above policy towards the destruction 
of Mahomedan Powers. How very little Russia 
expected at that time that I should be king of 
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Al‘ghn»!s[nu anrl tlie strongest opptwer of policy 
at some future date 1 One instance may he quoted to 
give a clear idea of the treachery of Russia, aa well 
the policy stated above. In 1875, when I wan in the 
position of seeing General Kaufman n and of knowing 
his private and pnhlir, plans, he wrote to his Govern¬ 
ment throng!) the then Hussian Minister in London, 
Count Schouvnlotf, as follows :■— 

41 Russia and England had in Asia one comman Interest and 
□lie commoTi foe. Tbdr common mLcreM wan civiliatfou and 
the separating of thtt Christian religion, the fmiLh of botli 
countries and their com in an foe wo* Islatnifim, the only 
danger to the British rule in India ; the other dangers being 
merely imaginary. fslanimm would prove a very mil and 
dfifigeitiUH eneiuy oF England in India, nod the Mahomed*® 
subjects of India would make use of the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to rouse tip a general rising against Eughmd in India; it 
iy i matter., therefore, of the very highest importance ifthA 
England should be closely allied and united with Ittifrin, mid 
that Afghanistan, as well as other Central Asiatic HahcmedaN 
Siateti, ought to be divided between Russia and England bo th^ 
the frontiers of the Indian Empire and that of Euarin should In? 
closely in touch with each other- TMs would pave fingtuflil 
from every anxiety, because she would have bar true friend thfr 
Christian Empire* Russia, near at hand to help her at tiines n( 
risings in. India, or in any other difficulties with which she might 
be araharraraati England ought therefore to throw hon^dJ 
entirely on the friendly a&sunmees and promises of Rufld 101 
support*" etc. 

During the whole time that the RuFtftran Ambass 11 ^^ 
in London mm trying to make Great Britain believe hi th& 
peace-loving friendship of Russia towards England, a®J 
her hatred to Afghanistan, Russia was, in an underhand 
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«»y t wmnmiiicat-itig with Star? All Klinn, telling him 
the very opposite, by winch smooth words they per¬ 
suaded him to turn against England mid enter into on 
alliance with them selves. In this way Russia succeeded 
in sowing the seeds of discord between England and 
Afghanistan, which resulted in a war in which great 
loos of men and money was suftcred by England and 
Afghanistan, This story of the Russian e reminds me of 
the story of an agent who used to take his cfuiimission 
from the housebreakers os well as from the house- 
holders, by telling the burglar; “You can go and steal 
as much, as yon like, as there Is nobody awake at this 
moment/' the burglar giving him his com minion for 
the friendly advice. Immediately afterwards,, the agent 
would go to the householder, awaking him* and warning 
him of the in tended visit of the burglar, thus earning a 
commission from him likewise, 

Amir Shcre All Khan, wins was foolish enough to 
believe in Rubs ion prom i&cs and support, was left to his 
own ruin by the Russian Agent, who departed from 
Robul the moment he hud succeeded in making war 
between Shore All Khan and England. The English 
Rovemmcnt, on the other hand, could not make Russia 
pay for breaking her promise of non-interference in 
Afghan affairs. Instead of opposing the Rn&smn policy 
of weakening Afghanistan p the English supported that 
policy by cutting off Kandahar, Kuram T Ehyber, and 
other provinces, from the kingdom of Afghanistan. 
This of course brought the Indian frontier nearer to the 
Russian possessions in Asia, and weakened Afghanistan* 
which wus the object that Russia bad had in view 
all ainng, and was the desire of her heart. This 
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was the gist of General Kaufhltmn'a policy, oa qnaced 
above. 

In short, the policy of the Russian Government 
towards the Amir of Bokhara, the other Mire of 
Central Asia, as well us towards Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan, has always been directed towards the 
prevention of their becoming strong Powers to oppow 
their everlasting aggression. Gradually, slowly, hot 
firmly and constantly, Russia takes advantage of the 
difficulties mid weakness of the Asiatic Powers, lament¬ 
ing herself by the losses of others. She has taken 
some of the Islamic States entirely, others partially, 
into her possession, and she cannot bear the sight of 
any military preparations set uu foot hy any of die 
Islamic sovereigns. The tine point which is quite 
correct in General Kaufman n's statement, above quoted, 
is this, that Russia bus 11 dangerous foe in Islamism. 
and not without reason. 

The English policy, on the other hand, towards 
Islam in general and aJl the Islamic Powers in Asia, 
is friendly, and her whole desire la that they should 
continue and remain strong mid independent. But 
this policy is subject to occasional temporary fits aid 
changes. The English fiolicy is not like that of 
Russia—constant, firm, and permanent. The ideas and 
notions of any statesman or leader who is in power 
in England become, for the time being, the policy of 
the empire, and hie instructions are followed bj 
his Ministry. But when a sudden change occurs and 
dears him out of office, the policy of another person, 
whose views are the very opposite of those of the 
former leader, become, in their turn, the policy 
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of tho Empire. It cannot therefore lie said that 
such and such a policy of Great Britain is permanent, 
but so much is certain, that the general policy 
of Great; Britain has been for a long lime past 
to the following effect; namely, that the Islamic 
Governments, wilieli are a barrier and strong wall 
between India and Asiatic Uusaift, should exist and 
have tholr independence strongly maintained, to con¬ 
tinue as a strong burner wall in the way of Russian 
advance towards India. On the other hand, the 
Russian policy is the very opposite, not only because 
she wishes to join her liorders with those of India, 
hut because she has the tear ever before ln. - r ol general 
Mahomedan risings against her at times when she 
may be engaged in war with Turkey, Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, or Indin, 

There is no donht that Muhomedans all over the 
world prefer the friendship of the British Empire to 
that of Russia; they consider that their friendship 
and peace rest in being on friendly terms with 
Great Britain, it is for this reason. therefore, that 
notwithstanding the fact that they may have mure 
causes of complaint against England than against 
Husain, they will never he desirous of joining hands 
with Russia against England, and, if they ever do 
so, it will bo because they have been forced into it. 

Considering the above arguments, one matter in of 
very great importance as regards the interests of 
Great Britain and the Indian Empire, ss well as for 
the interests of Turkey. Persia, and Afghanistan, it 
is merely a suggestion which, if accepted by the states¬ 
men of these Governments, would prove of vrry great 
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Advantage to nil of them, It is that Turkey, 
anil Afghanistan, which are three brother Muslim 
kingdoms and states of one faith, ought to he closely 
united with each other, ami, if passible, to have their 
capitals connected by railways (Uid telegraphs. This 
would make a strong wall in the face of constant 
Russian aggression towanls India, and also protect the 
Islamic Governments them selves. As the foundation 
of such a triple alliance is for the benefit of Great 
Britain, and depends largely upon the desire mid help 
of Great Britain, the sooner that the English Govern¬ 
ment takes steps to bring this about the better. 
Turkey and Persia arc already trying to cement 
friendly feelings between themselves, but Afghanistan, 
having a treaty with Groat Britain not to carry on 
any political communications with other foreign 
Powers without, the knowledge and advice of Great 
Britain, cannot communicate with Persia or Turkey, 
though Afghanistan looks upon the interests of Persia 
and Turkey ns her own. Of course the policy of the 
Sultan of Turkey, or of the Shah of Persia, or my own 
policy, is to keep and maintain our own independence 
and integrity, neither allowing Husain nor England l r| 
take any part of our dominions, mid to stick to such one 
of our neighbours as will respect our integrity and 
independence, and to fight against those who try to 
weaken our power. And we, k no wring that England 
■toes not wont any of our dominions, but rather to 
keep os far away from Russia as possible, arc naturally 
bound to keep on friendly terms with Great Britain 
as long as she holds to this policy of non-interference 
and supporting our dominions. 
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1 mmfc give one example to allow that it is to 
the interests of Great Britain that the Muslim 
sovereigns of Asia should be closely united to each 
other* In 1877, when Amir Shore Ali Khan was 
proclaiming Jihad against the English, and was 
concentrating Iils troops on the Indian frontier, one 
of the Mnhomednns who visited Amir Shere AIi*s 
Court as a representative of the Sultan of Turkey, 
tried to persuade the Amir not to proclaim Jihad 
against the English. The Amir had also stopped the 
mobilisation of hia Armies on Elie borders of India: 
the Imlian Government noticed this sudden change 
ill the mind of the Amir in favour of the English, 
which had been brought about by the inlluenee 
that the Sidtan’s representative hail brought to bear 
upon the Amir, Unfortunately, however, the Amir 
having had no previous communieatirjUB with the 
Sultan of Turkey, was rendered suspicious about 
tins representative, us the friends of Bosnia who 
were at the Court of the Amir told him that, he was 
nothing but a puppet in the hands of his advise m. 
They further said that this so-vailed representative of 
the Sultan of Turkey was a spy sent by the English 
to deceive him. The Amir was foolish enough to 
believe these: stories without endeavouring to find out 
from the Government of Turkey if they were true* 
The mission of this representative was, therefore, a 
failure. Had there been n permanent means of 
communication between these two Islamic Govern¬ 
ments, it would have been of very great advantage 
to the English as well as to Afghanistan. 

In short, so long as England and Afghanistan are 
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friendly, and realise that their advantages ami ilia- 
advantages are mutual, Eu mm will never dream of 
invading Afghanistan or India with any chance of 
success. Should Russia ho so foolish as to Attack 
Afghanistan or any other Islamic Power (though ! 
Iselkve she know* better than to do so), which should 
he honestly and truly supported by Great Britain, 
Russia would find herself in such difficulties from 
lacing Lhe Mai Lome dim Power in front and a general 
Mukoiuedan rising within her dominions behind, 
with perhaps an attack upon St Petersburg by 
the British Navy, or upon some other part of her 
European Empire, that this Immense Empire, which 
in ruled not by love but- by fenr f would fall into 
pieces and become disintegrated. 

It ia very saddening to see that the British Empire 
Instead of supporting the Mahomeduii sovereigns and 
mitking them strong enough to hold their own agak^t 
Russia; or inn toad of a topping Russian aggrc^Jon 
and interference in Asiatic States contrary to her 
standing treaties, tows and promises, ho acts that 
whenever Russia taken one portion of smy of the 
Oriental countries to encroach near to the Indian 
borders, the English take another piece From the 
corner to shorten the distance from Russia. In this 
way. the Islamic Governments and States are being 
divided up day by day, and the frontiers of iodift 
and Russia which used to be thousands of miles 
away from each other, are now nearly touch!Pgr 

In any case of the breaking out of hostilities 
between Great Britain and Russia, all the Mahomedan 
sovereigns and com muni ties would support England. 
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Firstly, on account of the free exercise of their religion 
which they enjoy under the rule of the Queen,, and 
more especially because they know that they are safe 
from Ku&sian persecution and tyranny only so long 
as there is another great Empire like England to 
oppose Russia in the Ea&t* They know that the 
downfall of England in the East would cud in the 
Muslim countries being absorbed by Russia. Those 
people who believe that the Persians arc more under 
the influence of Russia than that of England* arc 
wrong; they must know' that it is the constant fear 
of Russian force which makes Persia obliged to keep 
quiet and to suffer under Russian mflmmee. Should 
Persia ever see Ruffin in serious trouble with England, 
Persia would be the first Power to release herself 
from the bears claw*. 

Having reviewed the relations of England and 
Russia towards the Islamic States and religious 
communities of Asia, l will proceed to mention a 
few points which especially concern Afghanistan, 
in addition to the points already given* 

Russian Invasion of India and her Policy toward* 
Afghanistan 

In tlie last section I mentioned the Enssiati policy 
towards the Mahometan States of Central Ada, in 
which, of course, Afghanistan is included- But m 
addition to what 1 have already said. 1 will mention 
a few more points here which concern Afghanistan 
particularly. 

Russian Invasion of India would be not only 
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difficult—but impossibly so fur as one can judge 
Irom present conditions* It does not follow, bowem. 
that Russia has tiu intention of invading India; theft 
is not the slightest doubt that Russia m determined 
and certain in her heart to attack India whenever 
she finds an opportunity to do m The ideas of 
English statesmen differ vastly in this respect* and 
there are not a few who bold the opinion that Russia 
has no intention, ol fighting England in India* People 
who say that Russia lias no desire to attack India 
or the British Empire in the East, I ehyaify under 
lijur headings: firstly, those who are not politicians 
These people are so simple that having before the 
eye^i of their mind doze us of treaties and vows broken 
by Russia, still go on putting their confidence in 
Russian declarations of peace and further faW pro- 
buses. They are unable to understand that the Russian 
policy is to break their treaties and oaths at any 
moment that suits their purpose. In taking a new 
country they enter into new promises j and are again 
believed by some English u flick Is, who have very 
bad memories for the former promises of Russia. 

Secondly + The second group is t ha t which is directly 
or indirectly inspired by Russian policy to plead her 
cause. 

Thirdly* This group consists of those who are proud 
of the great Empire of Great Britain, and, owing to 
their ideas of their own greatness p imagine that it 
is impossible for Russia ever to think of opposing 
their mighty power* 

Fourthly, The group of people who call tin®* 
selves lovers of peace. They sec Ruttda swallowing up 
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Central A*iflj province after province, and gradually 
encroaching on the borders of India: they see that 
on various occasions in the ps*t Russian plana and 
plots for the invasion of India have been fully proved 
and found out. Rut knowing this, they still be¬ 
lieve that if England maintained the policy of nut 
opposing Russian aggression, and pretending that 
Russia has no intention of invading India—in that 
case Russia would never attack India. Firdixm t the 
author of 4 ‘Shah Kancuih" (“History of the Kings Jl ), 
says that if you will show to your enemy that you 
arc not prepared, to go to war and shrink from it. 
yon will invite him to attack you, The example of 
the last-mentioned group reminds me of the pigeon 
who. seeing a eat coming towards him* dosed hi# 
eyes, thinking that if he did nut see the cat, the 
out would not see him; hut the cat did see him. and 
caught him and ate him up. 

In addition to what I have said elsewhere to sup¬ 
port my statement in this respect, l will add for the 
information of my readers that throughout my twelve 
years" residence in Russia I discovered that there 
ia not the slightest doubt that Russia is id way & 
plotting towards one end, the invasion of India. 

To give the full details of oil the causes that 
would induce Russia to attack India would require a 
volume all Lo itself. It k sufficient to say here that 
the Rm^iaiis are by nature an aggressive, grabbing 
and pushing race, fully aware that all the Asiatic 
States are too wcak to resist their aggression single- 
handed* except Great Britain in India, and Great 
Britain alone; it is therefore natural that Russia should 
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regard Great Britain as her only formidable enemy 
and rival in Asia. Every one knows that were 
not Great Britain in the way, Russia would take 
little heed of the Vo were of Persia, Afghanistan, 
China, and Turkey, nor would she respect their in¬ 
dependence very long, .No other European Power 
bat Great Britain has any possessions in the Ea*t 
worth speaking of, and they would be quite satisfied 
to stand by and let Russia take her own course if 
she allowed them a small share of her booty, England 
1ms a larger population m her Eastern Empire than 
Russia, and it Ls to the interest of England to oppose 
Russian aggression upon the weak Powers of Asia, 
and to keep her &wny from the bold ere of India. 
That Russia hates the sight of a great Power like 
Great Britain in the East is quite natural. She 
cannot very easily forget what she suffered at the 
hands of Great Britain during the time of the Crimes a 
war, and the opposition she has received on various 
occasions. 

The Russian people look upon ludiu as a great 
treasure-house for gold and looting, and I have oiieu 
seen Russian soldiers jumping for joy at the idea 
that they might one day have a hand in plundering 
this rich country, and they longed for the day whan 
fighting should begin between England and Ru^ 1 * 
upon the borders of India. The Russians are s# 
hopelessly ignorant that they believe that Indians 
do nut love the English, and arc devoted to th® 
Russian boar, and that they worship the ground 
upon which it treads. Even some of the great 
Russian statesmen believe that the moment Rum** 1 
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glances down from the peaks of the Himalayas 
and the Hindu Kush mountains towards India* the 
Indiana would rise like ft »w&em of wasp-H to sting 
and crush the English and support Russia* Indeed 
their ignorance is so profound that it is a common 
belief that directly Russia should make her appear¬ 
ance the English would dee away precipitately with¬ 
out striking one blow in self-defence. 1 am afraid the 
Ruaaiana will suffer for this stupid folly Home day. 

The Rushans believe that they can go on breaking 
promises and treaties and advancing further and ever 
moving onward; on the other luind, the English show 
either indifference to this constant aggression or 
satisfy theniHolves by taking a corner for themselves 
which is a definite proof of England's weakness and 
the terror with which she regards Russia. By thus 
allowing Russia to continue her constant advance 
without strong protest, the prestige of the latter h 
greatly increased In the eyes of Oriental monorehs* 
while that of England m decreased* as well as her 
influence being lessened. This constant umrciis© in 
Russian influence makes the Riipahinfi- believe that 
the Oriental States are sure to side with Russia* 
willingly nr unwillingly. 

The fifth and perhaps the only reasonable belief 
that Russia holds is that it is very difficult to fight 
with England upon the sea, but that on hind England 
has- not an army large enough to spare from other 
parts of her vttnt Empire to protect thousands of 
miles of frontier,, a© would he the case when Russian 
boundaries should touch those of England* from 
China up to Turkey; which day, according to the 

voL, a » 
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Russian belief and their present activity in making 
railways and mails, ia not very far off. 

Having explained that Russia is determined to 
attack India sooner or later, when she can find a 
favourable opportunity, several questions arise for 
our consideration. 

1 am not a prophet, and the teachings of oar 
religion are, that "God alone knows the hidden 
mysteries of the future, and to Him alone are the 
gates of the secrets of the future revealed. 1 ' (Koran). 
No one win say for certain what is to happen to¬ 
morrow. but tuking mutters us they stand at the 
present time, t will give my views mid opinion. 

I do not believe in the word "impossible" when 
applied to any matter; in fact there is no such thing: 
as impossibility, because if it is the. Divine Will 
that a thing should happen, it is certain to do so, 
though it tuny appear impossible to us—nothing b 
impossible for God. if He does not wish certain 
event* to occur, no earthly [lower can bring it about 
against the Divine Will. It is therefore not beyond 
the hounds of possibility that Russia may attack 
India. But she cun never carry out this plan without 
the support and combination of some other Rower, 
and as there is no likelihood of any other Power 
uniting with Russia to invade India, without, at the 
same time, some Power joining England also, these 
designs of Russia are nothing but delusive dream* 
which will never he fulfilled. It is possible that 
this Russian dream might be partially fulfilled, 
as was the dream of a doctor who, having cured 
a patient, was told to take as many gold coins out 
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of the treasury as he could carry on his shoulders. 
The greedy doctor overloaded himself to such an 
extent., that the heavy burden broke Ida shoulders; 
and, feeling a severe pain in that part of hia body, 
he suddenly awoke and found that there were no 
gold coins, but that the pain was them The Ru&siana 
will take upon theiii&elvea as many unnecessary bur¬ 
dens and pains for the purpose of invading India, 
and plundering its treasure, m did the doctor in his 
dream, and the result will he failure in an attack on 
India, but the pains of the undertaking will remain. 

But let ns now examine the idea of another 
Power joining ItuHsia in her invasion of India. 
There is not the slightest doubt that some of the 
European Powers view the greatness and strength of 
the British Empire with prejudiced and jealous eyes; 
this obliquity of vision makes them adopt an tmneoes- 
midly hostile attitude towards England. All the same 
( do not think that these Powers are permeated by 
any great love for Russia, and it certainly would not 
lie to their interests to side with Rmssk against 
England, which country is less aggressive and lean 
tyrannical than Russia* Hu ring the I oat few' years 

the tendency of the French nation towards making 
friends with Russia has mcroiisedp while* nt the some 
time, her hatred to England lias also continued to grow* 
This makes mo think that possibly France, in remotm 
bering her old differences with England in India and 
at Waterloo* might join handB with Russia* who has 
also some old debts to pay to England- It 

however, quite obvious to an attentive observer of 
the nnifoli uf diplomatic events, that if France 
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supports Russia, Germany, on her port, will help 
England, it is equally certain that Germany and 
England together are much stronger t bum Russia 
and France, England being the first Naval Power 
in the world, and Germany having the greatest and 
moat perfect military organization. 

I believe that Austria, Italy, and America, though 
not openly hostile to Russia, and not particularly 
friendly towards England, and consequently looked upon 
os neutral Powers, yet hove a decided leaning towards 
England, which would toll in her favour, and against 
Russia. Putting these considerations before our 
mind's eye, we cannot see how any of the Euro¬ 
pean Powers or America could enter into any offensive 
alliance with Russia in the invasion of India without 
at the same time causing the rival Powers to join Eng¬ 
land in a defensive hill mice ; snob a combination would 
result in one of the most terrible Continental wars the 
world has ever known—a war, indeed, which might 
extend nil over the world. This lias been prophesied by 
some authorities. 

Now, leaving the question of combination between 
European Powers to support, either England or Russia, 
we will consider such a combination of Asiatic Powers. 
Except Japan, every one of the Asiatic rulers are unximt- 
to keep only their own territories; they have no desire 
to join Russia and fight against England, nor to join 
England in a war against Russia. They regard Russia 
and England as two more or Jess aggressive, powerful, 
absorbing Powers: they are, therefore, only anxious w 
keep out of their way and to maintain their own inde¬ 
pendence, integrity, and safety as long as they cam 
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For these reasons, none of them have a desire to join 
Russia in any projected invasion of India. More than 
this, they believe that their .safety lies in both Russia 
and England being strong in Asia* e$o that they can 
oppose each other In aggressions upon the countries of 
weak Asiatic rulers, who regard the rivalries of these 
two Powers m their safeguard and blessing, and a pre¬ 
ventative against their being partitioned off between the 
two—as every Pharaoh require* a Moses to keep him in 
cheek* One of the poets says : ,l To catch the bear of the 
desert of M&ritulrnn, the bull-dog of Maziiidmn is neces¬ 
sary/* The Japanese Empire is not in Central Asia ; it 
is p therefore, not in the way of Russian advance towards 
India ; for this reason, Japan is nut bound to join either 
Power in an invasion of India* as would be the rase with 
Afghanistan. It b most certainly to the interest of the 
Japanese Empire to see the British naval power strong 
in the Asiatic aesis; it is their earnest desire that this 
should be so, and that friendly relations should evei 
exist between their respective countries, and that they 
should always fear Russian aggression in an easterly 
direction. All this prove* that then 1 Is no likelihood ot 
any of the Asiatic Powers joining bands with Russia in 
an invasion of India, 

But the kingdom of Afghanistan is a grow mg Power, 
a Power which will bo of the greatest importance, and 
which must always be reckoned with by Russia and 
England in their designs upon each other, lo either of 
these two great and mighty neighhours the friendship or 
enmity of a strong Afghanistan is of far greater import¬ 
ance in Asia tluin that of any other great Empire in the 
world, for the reason that Afghanistan has a brave army 
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at her disposal, numbering hundreds of thousands of 
Islamic heroes, who are born warriors, whether trained 
soldiers or simple peasants, and who would all sacrifice 
every drop of blood till the last num was killed, hi 
lighting for their God, their Prophet, their religion, their 
1 lumen, their families, their nation, their Sovereign, their 
liberty and independence. The ruler of Afghanistan is 
also of great importance, on account of the political 
and geographical position of his country. 

Should Afghanistan be in distance ut the time of a 
war breaking out between Russia mid England, that 
Power would certainly be victorious which coukl .secure 
the support of Afghnni'rtan. In fact, 1 consider that, -w 
long as Afghanistan osista and remains united within 
itself and with Great Britain, it is imposfdble fur Busan 
ever to attempt to attack India, or to go to war against 
England in Asia, Russia is perfectly well aware of tKLs 
fact, and knowing the impossibility of attacking India 
fto long as Afgh anis tan maintains her strength and 
independence, 3ho desires either to draw Afghanistan 
into a friendly alliance with herself, or to put tier out of 
the way by some trick or other. It is a matter oi the 
most vital importance to watch this game of Russia* 1 
politicians in trying to put Afghanistan out of tho 
way, and constant and clone observation, as well as 
fir-fitgbted precaution, should lie exercised by the riders 
of Afghanistan and of the British Empire. 

1 may mention here that, luckily Russia knows the 
difficulties that attend going to war against Afghanistan 
better than those whose actnrees of information are 
chiefly some almanacs or books, mid articUts written by 
authors, who, after flying through a country in !l 
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or » few days, ignorant even of the language uf the 
people, write large volumes on the secrets aud hidden 
policies, feelings, and motives of the people of the 
country- These books and articles are considered 
great authorities by the public, who should know 
better than to trust the information contained in them, 
for they do more harm than good, giving as they do 
utterly fake ideas of the country, its ruler, its 

institutions, and its people. 

It is most ridiculous, and 1 often laugh heartily at the 
ignorance of these writers. 1 will give mi instance. 
During the Ismt forty yearn many writers have given the 
number of the population of Afghanistan at a, 000,000 ; 
the fighting force at 35.000 men. These numbers 
neither increase nor decrease, according to their account, 
having stood at these figures for nearly half a century. 

1 do not blame them for their iguoniiice, because 
they have no means of knowing the position of the 
country, or the changes it has gone through- But I 
do blame writers for pretending to know what they 
do not, mid for deceiving the public by giving them 
wrong mlbrn.utiou. Still I ^ thankful to know that 
they do not reduce the population or the army, which 

they are ijuitc capable of doing. 

Afghanistan is not strong enough to stand alone, and 
is bound, for her own safety, to lean upon otic of bei Lftt> 
strong neighbours against the aggression uf the other. 
A person who puts hk feet on two boats to cross * 
river, is Ixmnd to fall into the water and be drowned ; 
he must, therefore, stand on one or the other, 
whichever he thinks the safer. But there is no reason 
why he should fire on the one while he is riding uu 
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the other, unless necessity arises. How cud a small 
Power like Afgbfttiistati, which is like n gout between 
these two Hods, or u grain of wheat between two 
strong millstones of the grinding mill, stand in the 
midway of the stones without being ground to dust? 
It in of the highest importance that one of her strong 
neighbours .should support and protect her against 
the aggression of the other. Afghanistan is quite 
free nod independent to choose whichever of her two 
neighbours she prefers, upon whom to bestow her 
friendship and support, so that tile other should not 
attack her with impunity. J believe that though the 
railway lines and roads that Russia has made, and 
brought up close to my country, are the cause of 
much anxiety to ns, and keep ub wide-awake to what¬ 
ever may happen, yet, in one respect, this close 
neighbourhood of Russia is to the benefit of Afghani¬ 
stan, in that, should England, without good reason 
and without any fault on the part of Afghanistan, 
try to annex their country, she knows that Russia 
is close enough to advance upon her. For thin 
reason, Afghanistan is not in the name position to¬ 
day sts she was at the time of Sliah fihujdi find 
Amir Shere Ali, when Russia was wo far off that it 
way impossible for her to bring her armies to the 
borders of Afghanistan through the deserts, where 
there were no railways and no water. 

Having explained that Afghanistan is of necessity 
obliged to be united with one of her strong neigh¬ 
bours, there is no doubt that at present it is to her 
advuutuge and interest to choose England, aud to 
iesin upon the friendship and supjtort of England. 
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Firstly, because England has no intentions of invading 
Persia or Turkestan, to compass which they might 
require a road through Afghanistan; while Russia does 
intend to invade India, hence she does require to pass 
through my country, and not only to pass through 
and to he anxious about her rear, but also to take 
Afghanistan if she can. Secondly, England is a great 
naval Power and does not wish to light Russia on 
land unless ohllged; ‘it is therefore to England » own 
interest mid advantage that Afghanistan should be a 
strong buffer state and barrier in the way of Russia, 
thereby keeping the two countries of Russia and 
England apart by land It ia consequently only natural 
that England desires to sec Afghanistan strong and 
safe, to ensure her own safety and strength in India. 
Russia, on the contrary, being anxious to fight 
England on land, desires that Afghanistan should 
either he united with her and support her hi the 
invasion of India, or be wiped out of existence alto¬ 
gether os a sovereign state. Thirdly, England has 
money and amts, but requires fighting men. Afghani 
stun has lighting men, hut requires money and arms; 
it is accordingly to the mutual interest of Afghanistan 
and Great. Britain that they should be combined, in 
which case England would have the services of the 
Afghans, and the Afghans would have money and 
arms from England. Russia can give no money to 
Afghanistan because she has none for her own needs, 
and she does not require any men from Afghanistan 
I Halt use she has already more than she can keep in 
order. Fourthly, the friendship of Afghanistan is of 
no service to Russia whatever, beyond allowing her to 
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pjLSfj. through the cuupLiy to India, which mcaiiM 
placing Afghanistan under the feet of Russia. 

Russia might promise to give the ruler of ^Vfghimi- 
stau the Punjab, or aomo other portion of Iuilhi p 
niirl fche would make friendly treaties annotiueing that 
AfghanLstriti should always lie left iiidcpendmit* But 
such a treaty would suffer the same fete that hu ever- 
Dr ken all the other treaties and oaths made by Riibsui, 
namely, to die a natomi death the moment it did not 
-Hnit her to keep to it any longer. But suppose tint 
Russia did not break Litis treaty {though thin would be 
somewhat miraedous )! In that-ease, also* Russia i-uuld 
not rule India without having her armies, offiehik, tmvel- 
lers, and others constantly going through Afghanistan to 
India, or from India to Ruima, In this way Afghanistan 
would always he under the Feet- of Russia, who would 
make use of all the resources of the country, transport, 
provisions and die like, for her own requirements They 
would impress Afghan men for their own military service, 
and they would put them in front wherever there should 
be fighting, having a double advantage in view ; firstly, 
by getting rid of the Afghans by their being tilled; 
secondly, by taking possession of their wives and pro¬ 
perties. Mahomcdans, who tine ho strict ubout the repu* 
tfttion of tlicir wives and familic#, would he unable h’ 
bear this kind of treatment, and to see the Ruasiaws 
making free with their country : the result of all this 
would be nwiir between Russia and Atblnm istan. At such & 
rime, not having the help of England, thousands of nic n 
would be killed, leaving widows and orphans and count!)" 
to the mercy of Russia. I do not say that nty 
und successors should be hostile towards Russia; 1)11 
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the contrary, they must appear to be friendly, and, 111 
ftiet, be friendly in their hearts, as Russia is a great 
Fewer, and might be of some wrvioc and help to 
them in the days of their trouble. It would he the 
very extreme of" folly for the Afghans to provoke the 
Russians. The wisest policy to pursue is to avoid 
ulose relations with Russia, and to keep on the safe 
side hy adopting a middle course. 

if, unfortunately, the English were to change their 
policy and become aggressive, with the intention of 
annexing Afghanistan or interfering with her independ¬ 
ence, in that ease the Afghan nation would be compelled 
to fight against England ; and, in the event of their being 
entirely defeated, they would join Rn^Li, because she is 
much closer to the holders of Afghanistan than Eng¬ 
land hs at present, and therefore in a position to 
support Afghanistan, which was not the case hi the time 
of Sbere All, she being then too far away to render him 
any tu& [stance. 

In line, Lhe policy of Afghanistan towards her 
two .strong neighbours should be friendly towards the 
one which is least aggressive, and hostile to the 
Power wishing to pus through her country nr inter¬ 
fere with her independence. Afghanistan must not, 
however, by her actions, provoke either of her neigh 
hours, neither must she allow either of them to enter 
her country under any pretence whatever, no matter 
what treaties or promises they make. 

The policy of the Russian statesmen who guide the 
movements of Russia in Asia is worthy of greut admir¬ 
ation. The advances of the Russian political circle are 
like the uelumns of an army moving under the com- 
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niaml of a vary capable commander-in-cbief, who, 
having divided his army into four part*, carries on 
several campaigns at the same time. He arranges the 
four column* in such a nuiimcr that no one of the 
four seems to show any intention of fighting or attack* 
mg the enemy until a attliable opportunity occurs. He 
keeps the attention of the enemy from being concen¬ 
trated upon any one point, and immediately be finds 
that they are becoming weak and neglectful, he attack* 
immediately, without giving them any time for 
preparations for defence. 

The officials of the Russian Government ore busy 
at the an me moment at each of the four follow¬ 
ing places Lu the East;—- Korea and China oil the 
one side j towards Punii ii* and Afghanistan oil the 
other side; toward* Persia on the thir d side; anti 
Turkey on the fourth. They leave out of their 
calculation* any other quarter, outside these four, 
which they see is wide awake and prepared to oppose 
thefr aggression, confining their attacks to those which 
are weak and neglected. 

•hum, t h e poet, say a:—*■ When Alexander desired 
to make an attack upon the East, he stationed guards 
at the doors of the tents of his camp, appearing to he 
moving towards the West” It was owing to these 
Russian tactics and policy that, in the time of Slww 
Aii, they wore very actively working in Afghanistan- 
But during my reign, after having tried their games 
at Panjdeb, Kaln-i-uau, mul Murghnb, they found that 
Afghanistan was wide awake, and ready to give them 
a warm reception, upon which they turned their 
attention in the direction of Pamirs, Directly they 
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found England prepared to welcome them mi the 
Kashmir and Chitrnl frontier^ the RuMwarut left thnt 
point to sleep, and tamed towards Chino. No sooner 
did they find that England, Germany, and France 
were ready to oppose their further advance at this 
point than they made a volte-Jhce towards Persia. 

It is possible that the Rustam official* imagine 
that the ruling powers in Afghanistan would atop 
their military preparations if they thought they (the 
Russians) would attack Indio from Pamirs, descending 
upon Chit ml, Kashmir, and Punjab, through Persia, 
and Seifltan, atul the Persian Gulf on Karachi and 
Quetta, and, from the Chinese direction, on Burraah 
mid Bengal, leaving Afghanistan alone. But the 
Afghan people should know that by thus leaving 
Afghanistan alone, the Russian* are only watting for 
my death or some other convenient time, I ant sorry 
to have disappointed my Rustam friends so many 
times, and made them take the trouble to advertise 
my death, when I was all the while alive and very 
wide awake to tlmir goings on! Bur. they must not 
blame me for this, it is not my fault; I cannot die 
to please them, death being fixed by the Divine 
WiH 

The Russian forci*, which are being massed near 
the borders of Afghanistan, might lie intended to 
move toward* Persia, or, again, they might lie 
for the purpose of frightening me, so that 1 
might join hands with Russia against England. 
Again, this massing of forces might be for the 
purpose of making English statesmen uneasy, and 
to stop the movements of the English army in 
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some other direction. Or. again, these warlike move¬ 
ment of Russia might be for the purpose of helping 
and bringing forward id ink, to claim the throne of 
Kabul after tny death. Further, they might be 
for the purpose of occupying Herat and Bidkh at the 
same time that the English miglit he occupying 
Kandahar. In short, whatever their object may be 
in massing these troops on the borders of Afghanistan, 
no one can understand. I can only say that 1 am 
not a man to be frightened by any one. People who 
flay that the Russians are going to take Herat know 
very little about the matter; Russian officials are 
not such frails. Their memory is not so defective 
that they can have forgotten how, in 1837, when 
Herat was in the possession of the drunken fool, 
Kamran, who only possessed tliia one town, and was 
not the King of Afghanistan, Russia and Pen-iti 
together were unable to take Herat, mid hud to walk 
away in disgrace after u sis months’ siege—nud Herat 
was not conquered. 

At the present moment 1 can arrange ft) mom 
100,000 fighting men at Herat within a week; anil 
Afghanistan, being well furnished with the very best 
war materials and fighting men, is quite prepared 
to show what she can do, Throughout the whole of 
Russian Turkestan the Mahomedan ihiofs, priests, mui 
other heads of tribes can be stirred up by me if 
Russia goes to war against Mahomedan country 
Considering all these points, Russian officials mUHt 
know that it is impossible to attack Herat during 
my lifetime, because I am prepared to give them 
a very warm reception. 
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At the* other end of the North-Western bonier of 
Afghanistan the fort of DuMadi, which S have built 
for the fort ification and protection of Bidkh. has been 
finished in twelve years, during which time thousands 
of men have been working every day. The fort is 
on the top of a high mountain, and commands the 
roads leading from the river Oxus towards the borders 
of Afghanistan. The fortifications of this stronghold 
atv hidden underground, making it impossible for any 
heavy guns to damage the fort. The assertions of 
some military expert--; are quite true when they say 
that forts, no matter how strong they are, have no 
value in the presence of modern artillery and guns. 
But the naval quick-firing guns, Krupp and Hotchkiss 
and Nordeiifeld, Maxim, and other kinds of war 
material which 1 have in these forts, are the best 
that can be found in any empire at the present day; 
and should there be any further improvements made, I 
shall be the first man to provide myself with them. 1 
shall not remain far behind my neighbours in this respect. 

The most probable point of attack by Russia is 
from Merv and Ashkabad upon Herat, which commands 
the road to Kandahar and Quetta, and from the direc¬ 
tion of Tashkent! and Samarkand on Balkh, which is 
on the road to Kabul and Peshawar, and from 
Badakahan on Faizabad and Katughau. Should 
Russia, however, contemplate attacking both Afghani¬ 
stan and India at the same time, their attack would 
he made from the Pamirs upon "Wakhnn, Chitrol and 
Kashmir. It is also possible that at some future 
time Russia might find some loophole for attacking 
Judin through Burundi and through Persia. 
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When Russia approached near to Panjdeh I nude 
the Fortifications of Hernl stronger than they were 
before. Upon Lhi> Russia showed more signs of 
activity towards Balkh, which place I had also 
strongly fortified. She then turned her attention 
towards Badaknkau and Pamirs, to answer which 
challenge I conquered Kafiristim and, having cut rods 
from Jcllnhihnd, Lamkhim, Kabul, and Panjsbir, pre- 
pared myself to meet the Russians in that quarter hIxa. 
In 1893 1 told Sir M. Durand that I could not pro¬ 
tect Wakhaii against Rijhhuiu aggression if the Engti-h 
intended cutting away Chitral and Bajaur from me: 
1 accordingly left Wekhnn to the responsibility and 
protection of the English. Now that the Russians 
ft re exhibiting activity in the direction of Persia* it 
is necessary that ] should pay earnest attention 
towards the South-Wes Lem borders of A fghunistun, 
which lie between Herat and Kandahar. So in this 
way, no matter' in what direction the Russian states¬ 
men move their forces* 1, having been informed hy 
my spies, send double the number of soldiers to he 
ready for them whenever they come too near. I also 
pay, and keep at my Court, the former rulers of 
Badukshon, Darwaz, Kolnb, Roshun and Bokhara, and 
I have appointed the sons of the Mira and chiefs of 
the Turkomans as my special body-guard, thus winning 
their heart.H and cementing the friendship between us. 
Tins policy will prove of the greatest service at any 
time of Russian aggression; though I am sure that, 
so long us I live, and Russia knows that Afghanistan 
and England are united, she will never attack Herat 
or any other part of Afghanistan, for all this, t 
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Russian* eon till i ue to nm thflir forces near the borders 
of my country under the pretence that they ure for 
tie protection of their own subjects iii the event of 
disturbances arising in Afghanistan at the time of my 
death ! Just as if my death should lie lie signal for the 
Afghans to attack and invade Russia I It is therefore 
only reasonable to suppose that I abo should continue 
to huls* my forces near the Ru&imm borders* so that 
if the Russian Mahomedans or oilier discontented 
Bussjun subjects disturb tic peace in Russia by a 
general rasing, my forces will be ready to keep the 
peace by the moral force which always attends upon 
the possession and exhibition of a strong array against 
a greedy enemy watelling outside, 

I my t with certain knowledge, however, that it 
Is riot the present policy of Russia to go to war 
with either England or Afghanistan * the Bu&sian 
Government not being prepared for such a war, 
The Bosnian policy is to keep on moving forward 
slowly* firmly but constantly, taking our bit ol 
country after another from those lands they find 
too weak to protect themselves from their encroach¬ 
ments* This m the policy that Russia intends to 
Continue, for the purpose, by slow progress* of joining 
her border* with those of tlic Indian Empire* from 
one end to the other. This accomplished, she will 
go to war tvith England. Brash being the case, 
many years m u>.i elapse before this Russian scheme 
can be brought to full fruition* and many things 
may happen in the meantime to prevent a war 
taking place between Russia and England. 

It in only from the optimistic point, of view p that 
tol il t 
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it is argued that Russia could not and would not 
attack an united India or .Afghanistan; so we must 
not lull ourselves into a false lazy security; it would 
be an unwise and near-sighted policy not to be 
frilly prepared for any emergency that might arise 
from the Russian aggressive policy. 

1 could make many suggestions for stopping and 
putting an end to this aggressive policy of Ru?ssia 
towards India and Afghanistan, but 1 will confine 
myself to giving only a few necessary hints now. 
The first and most important one is what 1 have 
before emphasized, viz., that England and Afghanistan 
must be firm allies : while such an alliance contmucs 
Russia will never attack either of them. Englishmen 
who say, "Why should we go to war with Russia lor 
the sake of Herat or any other part ol Afghanistan ■ 
do not know that to fight for Herat, which is the 
key to India, is in reality to fight for India itself. 
If Russia were to take Herat and Afghanistiio. (he 
need not trouble much about attacking India, because 
it would be very difficult- for England to rule m 
India, when her borders should touch those ot 
necessitating the presence of n very large army, larger 
indeed than the Indian Treasury and B viihlkp ier coal 
afford to keep. Many more grave complications aiiJ 
difficulties would arise from having Russia as a close 
neigh hour of India. At u time, too, when tb® hr,or 
fighting races of Afghanistan and Turkomans were 
standing and fighting under the Rusaiiin ^ 

would require an immense army on the 
England to defend herself and her possessions. 
England has no intention of breaking her faith an 
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treaties (whi ftb 1 am sure she has not) that she has 
t jj ado with my Government tu protect AffjlistihtAii 
against Russian aggression, and. if she docs not desire 
to go to war with Russia merely upon the question 
of Herat, then Euglislmici! should not make public 
statements of this policy, because if Russia ever did 
attack Afghanistan it would be for the purpose of 
invading India. As long oh Russia knows that the 
unanimous desire of Englishmen and that ni the 
Afghaus is to stand and fall together, she will never 
attack either the one or the other, knowing well 
that the tw o combined arc too strong for her. 

The second hint is '■ Russia will never stop 
moving forward till England stops her. If England 
wishes to put a stop to this aggressive policy, she 
herself must cease to pmetise a weak, apathetic, 
indifferent policy towards the movements of Russia, 
such as has been carried out by post English politicians. 
If Russia is once made to understand that any 
further aggression on her part would be the cause 
of war, she would be easily turned back bv a strong 
protest. I know well that at the present moment 
Russia is not prepared, nor is she desirous of going 
to wnr against England, but st' long tifi lhe English 
exhibit silence and indifference towards Russian aggres¬ 
sion, so lung will the Russians continue their slow' 
movement forward. If Russia occupies or takes 
under her influence any one ol the three countries — 
Afghanistan, Persia, or Turkey -it would injure the 
other two ns well as ttlicet India. ITus refute her 
aggre-vsiun should be opposed when it is turned against 
any one of these countries!. Sadi says. W hen a 
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spring of water fir*t breaks through a small hole, it 
can he stopped by a finger being placed upon the 
hole ; but it cannot lie stopped by putting an elephant 
before it when it ia too large to he stopped. 1 ’ 

The thir d way of stopping Russian aggreasiou in the 
direction of India is for England to make Afghanistan 
strong by giving her every help in the Nhnpe of money 
nud war mu ter ink, and to show Russia iu plain and 
unmistakable language that during my lifetime, aa 
well os after my death, any interference in the affairs 
of Afghanistan, or putting forward claimant 4 ! for the 
throne of Kabul, would mean war between Russia and 

EugknrL 

Afghanistan neither needs nor does she desire that 
the English urmy should cuter the country ut any time 
under any excuse of lighting against Russia, or the HkCi 
bo long as we have sufficient money Jiu d arms, 
only time that the AfglniUH would w illingly admit tbo 
English army into their country would lie when they fm* 
been dcei.ilvely und offioiuily defciitod hy Rusdii, ^ 
could not stop her from taking their country by *8|f 
possible means. But as long as the Afghans uni fig - 
for themselves they ought not, and they would not, 
one soldier of Russia or England put his foot in 
country to espcl their enemy, as it would be , 

to got rid of the. army which they themse vw ^ 
invited to help thorn, who would always have the 650 , 
for remaining by saying that they were keeping 
country peaceful In such a ease, if .they found i i* _ 
country was peaceful and the people con Lento 
their rule, they would remain there. If the P^P 
against them they would say : “As you hai e bro oa 
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pcsu t'j the promise ws made that we would return the 
country to you does not hold good any more." 

If Engl nod and Russia were to agree to divide up 
Afghanistan between them, they may make certain that 
this would ho the foundation of it war between them in 
India, that would noon come to pans after Hindi a treaty 
had been entered into. In the ease of such jl division, 
Bulkh, Turkestan, Krttaghun, Herat, and Fundi. countries 
lying on the west of the Hindu Kuali, would eotue under 
the Russian division ; they are the richest and most fertile 
provinces of Afghanistan, whilst those of JelULiUd and 
Kulml, falling to the shale of the English, are greedy 
rich enough to pay theft expenses. It ft a great miMahc 
that suspicious should exist in the minds of British 
statesmen about my friendship: when the English find 
i but the ruler of Afghanistan ft wftn, strong, and loyal, 
it is their duty and interest to support him : a weak, 
inexperienced, and untrustworthy Amir on the throne 
of Kabul wouhl ft- dangerous for Afghanistan » well on 

for India. , 

My fourth suggestion ft that the English should not 

neglect Persia and Turkey, as they have done in the 
oust few years; they must prevent both these countnflH 
fulling into tile hands of Rueaft* or under her inHucnoa - 
they must tin their utmost to make Persia and 1 nrkey 
strong, and endeavour to win their friendship. In 
accordance with my suggestion mentioned elsewhere, 
England must also take steps to help Persia, Turkey, 
and Afghanistan to eater into a triple alliance, whu li 
menus erecting a strong wall in the fau ° uHstan 
aggression, by the union of the whole Islamft w 
This would result in a general and universal peace 
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throughout the whole of A flirt where Rohsmd nggresaoh 

going on, and which threatens a most serious war in 
the future. It is quite obvious that if these thrw 
Islamic Powers, who are hound to each other by taw of 
religion, and whose safety lies in their being friendly 
allies, were friendly to England, the whole Islamic world 
would lie bound to look after British interests. 

My fifth suggestion is, that it is necessary for both 
England andAfghonistfin to maintain the strength of their 
forces r they should work towards making their subjects 
rich and contented, keeping an army mifiieient to oppose 
ilia advance of an enemy ; just us taking a tonic is better 
than taking medicine after falling ill. Ah one uf the 
pods says ; “ Show preparations for war if you wish to 
keep the peace, and to educate, enrich and pi®** 
subjects makes the foundation of the kingdom strung, m 
the subjects are the walls tin which the building ot llic 
< lovcrnment stands," 

The welfare of Afghanistan eon best be nehiered 
by promoting industries, and improving trade ntul 
commerce, nod limn keeping the subjects well em¬ 
ployed, whereby they can earn comfortable livings- 
Another means is bringing about social intercourse 
between the ruling nations and the ruled, ! J n ^ 
by studying the feelings of the people, redressing 
their grievances, and giving them all equal rights, 
without any distinction of nationality, caste, colour 
or creed. I admire one point in the Asiatic pdkj 
of Russia, tbit in Russiau Turkestan their Rm-^ 
Oriental subjects also rise to the position? of colons 
ntul generals, while intermarriage and social int-eicon* 80 
between the two races are much more frequent 
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between the Anglo-Indians aioil the Indians in India, 
who tire always aloof from each other. It !L » English 
person marries an Indian the "whole English community 
looks upon the couple with prejudiced eyes and con¬ 
tempt. The result of this is, that the English and the 
Indiana are not in the position of studying each others’ 
feelings, mid remain titter utamgera to each other. 
ThewT is another regrettable dwumstem* in India, 
namely, that the friendly intercourse that need to exist 
between the old English oftichds and the Indiana in 
India is on the decline, because the newly-educated 
young civilians who come to India from England, having 
pass'd their exams., but listing no experience of the 
world and of life, look upon their term of service in 
Lidia hk u temporary measure, ami owing to the cosy 
means of travelling between India and England, they 
cmi more frequently visit their friends in England, and 
therefore do not care about making Mends in India. 
The old Anglo-Indians used, on the other hand, to settle 
down tu India, looking upon it as their home, and so 
were bound to seek society and Mends among the Indians 
thcmticlvUi 

After having stated the probability of a Russian 
attack upon India and Afghanistan, and the means 
of stopping such a plan, I will try to explain how 
fur the Russians are wrong in their ideas, and whether 
their invasion of India hi possible or not. 

In answering this rjnestion 1 ™ very sony to 
disappoint my Russian friend*. from whom l received 
Tfltmli courtesy *md hospt&lity; but I must ..umcat y 
tell them that so long as Afghanistan does not join 
Russia, the invasion of India is impossible, and the 
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joining of Afghanistan with Russia in such, au invasion 
is still more impossible. If the Russians would take 
my advice, as their true friend—and I really give 
them honest advice, as L am under heavy obligations 
and owe them a debt, of gratitude—they must not irv 
this game. The result would lx- the ruin of Russia, 
and is sure to end like the following story:—A man 
was very thin, and his wife was anxious that 
he should become a little stouter. This mini was 
very fond of playing with wasps' newts, though his 
wife hud often told him not to do so. It happened 
one day that the irritated wasps attacked 1dm, and .stung 
him moat fearfully. When he reached home lie was 
quite swollen, and stout and full in the face. His wife, 
who was very pleased at this change in his appearance 
nil at once, asked him how he had managed it. He 
answered that ho had lajcn bitten by wasps, and that 
he was in terrible pain. His wife began to grey: 

11 0 Lord, make the pum go, but lei tln j swelling 
remain 1" Blit, unfortunately, the contrary was the 
result; the swelling soon went down, but the blood- 
poisoning remained. Tills will he the end of Russian 
attempts to invade India: that they will not Is? able 
to take In din, and the pain and sufferings of the 
terrible war would remain to add to tlieir sorrow. 

If any future ruler of Afghanistan should join Russia 
in her plans of invading India, the friendship and support 
of such an Amir would be of Hit greater impcrrtnncc 
than that of auy other Empire, for the reason that he is 
such u cliise neighbour of In dia. But as I have clearly __ 
explained above, such a combination U quite impossible, 
and is a most delicate and difficult problem. Should, 
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however, any future Amir lie so foolish ns to invito 
Russia or England to occupy Ki^ country or to pass 
through it, tilts result would he the .huiuq rh it wan in the 
rime of ghuh Shujah, when the .Afghans killed the Shalt 
)lh well uh the English who luvd been invited by the 
Shah to enter iulo i hoi r country. The English Govern- 
meat* having tried two experiments, do not want to try 
tv tliird ; uml if Russia Is wise she will learn a lesson 
from the expenses and psiina and sufferings of the 
English, and not interfere in Afghan affairs, even if the 
Amir of Afghanistan should invite them to do so. 

By glancing at. the map of Afghanistan, it will lie 
seen that before 181ti and the reign of Shah Shujali, 
alW which lilt- English begun Tn interfere in Afghan 
ufffihu, Kun lmilr and the other frontier districts which 
now form part of the Indian Empire, were ah under the 
rule of my predecessors, and have been taken by the 
English hi! by bit at, times of difficulty and disputes,, 
and deaths of the successive Amirs of Afghanistan, 
They never failed to get hold of some [tart or the other 
whenever they found a favourable opportunity* for 
example, the policy of Lord Lyttnu in separating 
Chi tin!, Yosiu, mid Ivalul from the influence of ©here All 
wins this, that Afghanistan should be cut up into pieces 
and divided up into small States, in order to weaken 
the country. Then the English took from If akuh, by 
the Gaudfvmuk Treaty of 26th May 1879, Pisliiii, Si hi, 
Kimim, Shinwari, fCLybar, and Peiwai Kotuh 
The whole of the most southern part of Afghanistan, 
which lies towards the south of the Upper Scinde 
boundary, has been taken by the English iu the past 
yeans id carrying out their so-called ** Forward Policy. 
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Tins Litis lx>en done at jl vnry heavy expense In the 
Exchequer of puor, starving; India, Tins part is now 
called British Baluchistan, though 90 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Afghans, and only 10 per cent, Baluchis. 

The English, gradually crawling forward, have taken 
Baja nr, Dir, Swat, Nawaji, Bulund Khel, Chugni. 
Waziri, and New Chamnn- The Indian < lov eminent 
was furious at me for refusing to leave Aainar, Mohmand, 
and Katiristan also to them. They did not understand 
that, as much as the Indian territories and boundaries n re 
pushed forwi rd from the old wisely-marked boundary 
line called the “ Lawrence” line, the expenses ol keep¬ 
ing thin long line safe are far heavier than the Indian 
Treasury can afford to pay. The line is in far greater 
danger in the ease of foreign attack than was the 
former one. 

The Russian policy of aggression is this: to attach 
the weak country, leaving the strong one alone. For 
instance, twenty-five years ago, finding a suitable 
opportunity, she fonght with the Turks, after which 
she turned her attention to Afghanistan, and as 
soon m she found that that country was placed 
under a strong Amir, and that the comer of 
Kashmir and Chitnd was neglected, she occupied 
Pamirs; when the English fortified Kash mi r and 
Chitml in her face she then turned her attention to¬ 
wards China and Persia. Meanwhile, she is anxious!) 
watching for an opportunity of attacking Afghanistan 
after my death or upon some other suitable occasion. 

If Russia should make war against the combined 
forces of England and Afghanistan in the following 
manner, namely, sending columns of the Russian 
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Arm v through Pmeiis to fit to k Kftslinur find Chitrul, 
utid through Badukshan to attack Faizahad and 
h'l. ttigTmn , and through Samarkand and Taahfcend 
to attack Balkh, or through Merv, Iahkabad and 
Knshk to attack Herat, or through Persia to attack 
Kandahar nud Quetta; tt is obvious that such n step 
would menu a long costly war, necessitating the 
dividing up of the Russian army into many portions* 
As Russia requires a strong force on the borders of 
China and Japan, Austria, Germany, and Turkey, as 
well as to keep her own country safe from general 
risings mid disturbances of the Mshomedan I urko- 
muns and other discontented subjects, a very snudl 
number of men would Iw available for eucb one of 
these campaigns to be earned out at so many different 
points, and so far apart from each other, h or this 
purpose Russia has neither sufficient nrtny nor 
Suffideiit money, provisions or transport* 

We null suppose that Russia confines her attention 
to au attack upon Herat and Bulkli and the borders 
of Afghanistan, In such a case, though I do not 
give the number of my army, yet I will say for 
certain that I do not require any English army to 
enter my dominions; I only know that if England 
bombarded and attacked Russia in Europe, the 
number of her army would not be sufficient to face 
mine, nud at the same time to fight against 
the Muslim es-rukre and chiefs of Kolub, Durwaz, 
Badakshsu, Shignan, Roehan and Bokhara, who are 
at my Court; and who. through their relatives and 
friends and influence, would make it very hard for 
Ru&siii to keep her <WD subjects quiet + 
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Let os suppose again tlieit England, in the face 
of bur standing treaties, refused tu uosist .Ughanistan 
against a Russian attack upon Herat or Balkh, I 
think the RuRsijUlf! lwlicve that (as happened on their 
occupying Panjdeh in 1885 when the English did not 
fight with them) the result would 1» the same if 
they occupied Herat or Rdkli. But my Russian 
friends are mistaken in such a belief? the Afghans 
would not consent to leave Hunt or one inch of 
t heir country to Russia so Ion g as one man remained 
alive t<> fight; and in the event of their failing to 
expel the Russians, they would offer Afghanistan to 
England. Should the combined forces of England 
and Afghanistan be defeated by Russia at Herat and 
Balkh, they would make their second stand and line 
of defence at Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, and 
their third line nf defence would lie from Quetta to 
Peshawar and Chitml. In all t-he.se cases the Engli h 
and Afghans have the advantage of fighting in their 
own laud; of bringing every soldier and every 
peasant and tinnier "f Afghanistan to fight against 
Russia. Russia would lie under the saute disadvan¬ 
tage as wan Henry fi of France at the time of the 
war betwe en France and Spain: if too large an army 
were .“suit the men would die from scarcity of fond, 
and if they sent tixi small an army it would be 
conquered by the enemy. Another advantage on 
the side of Afghanistan and England fa this: if they 
are defeated on their first fine of defence they have 
their second and thin) lines to foil back upon, and 
there make a stand. It would lw a very fatal step 
on the part of Russia to attempt to cross such an 
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immense distance, leaving her rear ml the mercy of 
tho Muslim population of Afghanistan and the 
Turkomans. If Russia were, defeated* her vast 
Empire, the fibres of which lire knitted together by 
force mill not by love, would full to pieces in snob 
a manner jls by pulling the thread of a necklace 
all the pearls fdl a purl, from each other and are 
scattered. RiL^ia, in feet, hue no eh u nee of con¬ 
tinuing her fighting advance as fin* as the Scinde 
line, whleh would require thousands of millions of 
money and years of lighting, Russia could not 
afford tills on account of the poverty of her country, 
mid the difficulties which would suite within her 
own dominions behind her., 

In any case, it would he to the advantage of 
the English for hostilities to commence at Herat, 
if they commence at idL 111 thus case, the Afghiuis, 
supported by English anus and money, would fight 
in Asia, leaving European Russia to England. Hie 
policy of England should be to fortify, not only her 
Indian frontier against; Russian attack, but to avoid 
such attack altogether, by fortifying and strengthen- 
ing the Afghan frontier in the face of Ru^iu. 

Now, supposing, though it us not po^blc, that 
the Engliah people were so footMl that* ^ the 
event of the Russians occupying Herat and Rulkh, 
they should occupy Kandahar, Kabul, and Ithazni* 
without the eon sent and invitation of the Afghans, 
instead of expelling the Russians from Herat l Such 
n policy would lie dangerous for Afghanistan and 
India equally, because Afghanistan would be cleared 
out of the way of Russia, and the Afghan people, 
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being offended by England breaking her faith with 
them, aud forgetting lier promise to help Afghanistan, 
would eoffifc under the influence of Russia. This 
would mean an offensive alliance between Russia 
and Afghanistan ugniiiSt England. Russia would 
have the advantage of occupying the most fertile 
and richest provinces of Afghanistan, which lie on 
the North-Western side of the Hindu Kush, f.& 
Turkestan, Kntughan, Fnnili, and Herat, leaving the 
South-Eastern provinces of the Hindu Kush, from 
Peshawar JelMnW and Kabul in the English 
division, which arc the most barren and uncultivated, 
H, in such an event, Russia and England rnnde a 
treaty between themselves, agreeing to divide Afghnu- 
istau, the Indian exchequer would be unable to pay 
for the fortification and safety of those new line.-, of 
defence, msd the treaty would be n foundation, laid 
by Russia, In order to gain time to prepare for 
further attack on India. 

Bur, pitiisc be to Allah t both the English and 
the Afghans Lave sufficient sense to understand that 
their safety and strength lie in being united, and 
their danger lies in disunion. 

In tlie history of every country there comes a 
stage when the old school of politicians finds itself 
in contest with Lbe new and progressive. If the 
Government of such a country passes through the 
crisis safely, the country becomes stronger and more 
civilized; should, however the Government try to 
crush down all the efforts made by the people to 
obtain more freedom of thought, and action, niid 
expression, the nation sinks into a condition of weak* 
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p pm it ml discontent. Suck a stag® in her history 
hoe been faced mid passed by England. India wns 
in the same position u few years ago* which stage 
is now happily passed over. To-day the well-m % 
formed* intellectual Indian* educated on modem lines 
and according to the English methods* is keenly 
idive to the advantages of British rule as against 
that of Rushu, 

Whilst admitting that England has not such a 
Japge standing army as Russia lias* 1 must remind 
my Russian friends of the words of a great t 1 eneml, 
Stipokon, who said: “It can never be known when 
the English are beaten/ TV by i Because the British 
subjects arc bo devoted and kyuL that no matter 
how many times the British army meets with reverses 
in which large numbers of their countrymen are 
Stilled, the more docs their spirit of loyalty and 
erithnsiasm and support of their {roveruroent, mingled 
with a dcain 1 to crush the enemy* increase in iheir 
mind. This feeling is not confined to the British Isles 
alunc* it eiteiid.H to every one of her colonies. They 
send one reinforcement of volunteers after another 
to support the Mother country, until at lust the 
enemy is signally defeated and cannot recover him- 
self to fight any more. So much may be said* that 
though the British Government bus not a large 
s tanding army, yet every individual British subject 
is ready to fight under the victorious ihtg in her 
army. Therefore the whole population of the British 
Empire, which ie ten times more in number than that 
of England* cun be calculated upon ns forming a 
reserve force to call up, or who will voluntarily 
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come forward to form part of the British army in 
time of war. The English could thus eontwnc a war 
For which they have plenty of money, firms, and nivti, 
till fit hist Russia’s resources for providiug ibr her 
army arc exhausted, mid the victory would Cdl io 
the English, as has always been the case In every 
great buttle that England has fought against, Russia, 
France, or other foes, 
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